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PAPERS FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

JVb. 1. Mabch 1, 1851. 

« 

Sttttiiltttttiira* 

Our Periodical, which introduces itself under the title of ** Papers 
for the Schoolmaster/' was originally undertaken with the view of 
expounding the system of moral and intellectual training adopted at 
the practising schools connected with one of the Normal Institutions. 
A IdBB pretending title was then assumed, descriptive of its more 
Hmited ohject of assisting those Masters, who were exhibiting such 
a system, in adyancing their professional skill. If a wider sphere of 
QsefhlnesB is now attempted, the alteration of plan is to be attributed 
to the advice of one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, and not 
to any presumption on the part of those who have imdertaken the 
conduct of this work. Unquestionably the work of a Master of an 
Elementary School is one of such peculiar difficalty, arising from a 
multitude of circumstances,rthat skill in arresting the attention, 
gaining the affections, and controlling the moral qualities, is of the 
utmost moment^Iu schools of a higher grade the influence of 
parents, the expectation of future reward, the shame of ignorance, 
serve as powei^ auxiliaries to the preceptor which are mainly 
wanting to the Master. of the Parochial School. He has to deal with 
unreflecting parents, indifferent children, the evil of home influence, 
and of a fitfal and miserably abridged term of attendance at school. 
Those who entertain fears of over-educating the children of the poor 
should estimate the results of all the advantages which they would 
be able to bestow upon their own children, if their term of school 
attendance were to end at 11 or 12. How much of Latin verse or 
Boman History would they be found to retain at 25 ? Let them 
contrast the disadvantages of the poor child whose attendance at 
school is for ever inteirupted, because his services are needed to 
nurse a sick brother, or to carry a message or his fistther's meal to 
some distant acres. He is not one of a small class, but of a school 
which the poverty of their Mends requires to be overcrowded by 
children of every age and every variety of temper and attainment, 
all to be taught, controlled and educated by l^e same over-taxed 
mind. It is such facts as these that must convince the reflecting 
mind that the Master of the popular school needs a tact and a 
degree of skill which is of higher importance than mere scholarship, 
which indeed is to* him only so far valuable as a truly educated 
mind is more familiar with the prindpleB of the matter he teaches, 
and more capable of reducing it to the capacity of his chaige, 
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With these convictioiia upon our mind, and with the smcere 
desire of doing service to the cause of popular and Christian educa- 
tion/ and of strengthening the hands of the earnest and hard-working 
master, we now launch our boat upon a broader sea than we .at first 
contemplated. We may stiU have fears lest storms may arise to cut 
us off from our desired haven, but at least it shall be our care that 
our vessel shall be sea worthy ond our freight profitable. Our hopes 
of her sea- worthiness depends upon tha old but well-seasoned timber 
of £ngland*8 Church, and the cargo shall be the rich^ gathered 
from the storehouse of Truth. We. shall not sympathise with those 
who are jealous of the present efforts to spread information aoK>ng^ 
and to cultivate the minds of, the working classes, but it will be our 
especial care to do our part towards throwing through the. woof of 
popular education, the golden thread of rel^ous principle. In a 
word, we shall vindicate to the teem JSdMeation aJi the edrnprehen- 
sivenesa which its etymology justly claims. We shall protest 
against all imperfect views as tending to produce a partial and 
dangerous development of that compound being — ^Man. To consti- 
tute, a healthy whole, each of the threefold eLements — body, mind, 
and spirit — ^must have their powers unfolded, if their possessor is to» 
fulfil the mission to which bis Maker has called him. To strengthen 
the muscles oi the physical aystem, and to consigB. the mental to tke 
condition of its original infancy, can never accord wilh the Divine 
pirpose, while to neglect the culture, of the soul is to be guill^ of an 
error infinitely more fatal. The. education which limits its prosr 
pects to the present life is empirieal, while that alone deserves this 
holy name i/diich recognises in its purposes the interests of eternity. 
Christianity itself is bi;t another name for real education — despising 
no suitable meanS) but sanctifying them all. 

But while our pages will be open to the discussion of any abstract 
principle involved in thaJheory of • education, our principal^ business, 
will be with its practice. ' Xittle has yet been done in this country ; 
the very idea of allowing to the labouring classes any daim to its 
benefits, being modem* Until the last half-century no funds were 
available fi)r their education, nor did either the Legsslatore or the 
pubUo cherish any sympathy with their conditicm. Necessity being 
atfrqiitfol parent of resources, two philanthropists, Dr. Bell and Dr. 
Lancaster, adopted the inexpensive method of teaching reading and 
writing to a crowdied school by one master through the monitoriiil 
system, li^eir plan, was tested with considerable 4olat, thoughlittle^. 
a9 might be expected, was done, to t^»in the children in moral 
diseiplinei That little success did accrue, we. fear^ must in some 
n^easore be attcibated . to the Jealousy and consequent rivalry of con- 
tending dcaooaunatians,. rather than to any convictLon dadoed as to lifee 



Talne of edacatioik or the adeqtiacy of the moMteiiM qf^tekn to the enfl 
ia view. With eoth elements of the School Executive, heiad^d by aii ig- 
nonmt Boitiiiiie, assisted by some lii^e iirchim, whose motal cotirage 
-was never ]aK>Wn to be proof toeither bribe or threat, We need not be 
solarised that diss^^intment was the result. The L^giyatnre had 
done littte to fbither the work, except by small gnuats in aid of 
coveting sehool-hottses, as if a workshop could of itself ^iaboTatean 
article of manufacture, or a hive produce its own hoffiey. It ieT thie 
tiiat successive Cabinets have propounded schemes of a national 
character, bat the i^ligious provisions were sudh as to e:zcite ihe 
jealousies of the Cht(rch and of Dissent. At length tiic Mihutes of 
1646 were pnbM^ed, which eontsdned a scheme admirably adapted 
to draw out tiie i^al of separate denominations witliout tresp^EUssing 
upon their distinctive creeds. Scarcely five years haVO passed, and 
though the' advocates of a purely secular system evince impatience, 
find threat^m tiie Government with a counter scheme more rapid and 
extensive in its application, the result of the working of tibe present 
system has proved it to be the production of a mind iiioroughly 
conversant wil^ the present attitude of parties and all the diffl- 
ctdties of tile case. 

^%« National Sooktff has also been another instrumetnt employed 
for the raising of funds, which have been devoted to the erection of 
school-buildings, and the support of ^Normal Institutions. 

2he British and Foreign School Society has much improved the 
Laftcastman method, and has done good service by the publication 
isi a saies of original books eminently adapted both in manner and 
style to elest€aa,tsiy objects. 

27ie Monie and OohtM Soeidy is distinguished by the prominent 
importance which it has attached to the Normal or professional 
departm^it. The students, who are exclusively female, or married 
naen, are made conversant with a definite serieis of progressive 
lessons upon the plan of P^talo^zi, presented to the eye by the aid 
of pictures. Very able instruction is imparted upon the sdence of 
dealiiig with the human mind in its earliest development. This 
Soeiefy was originally instituted with the view of supplying teaohera 
to In&Ht Schools^ 

But the most important contributions, we conceive, towards a 
syfsbpm cdculated to train the intellectual and moral faculties of the 
ehiM have boon made by an eminent philanthropist, Mr. Stow, a 
merehaiit of Glasgow, who having contunied to expend a laiige 
poropearty during the years while his system was xmdeac experiment, 
has tde sdtiafoction of witnessing its adoption by the Eree Church of 
Scotland^ the WesLsyan body, and more or less by the Chtrch of 
Knghndt In shorty there is scarcely any eommunityi wbkii adspts 
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the principle of collectiye or sunultaneous teaching, that has not 
introduced at least a resemblance to some characteristic feature of 
his system. We purpose to explaLn in this and future numbers one 
or otiLer of these characteristics, assured as we are that they have 
but to be fiilly understood in order to excite an admiration of their 
fitness to raise spiritually, intellectually, and physically, the condi- 
tion of the hitherto neglected classes of labour, who form so 
important an element of the social body. 

In all our numbers we shall make it our main object to be 
eminently practical. Notes of lessons, moire or less expanded, to suit 
the abilities of different teachers, or as the subject seems to demand, 
will form an important portion of each number, which will aim not 
so much to save the master fi:om the trouble of preparatory study, 
as to stimulate his mind, and make each lesson a mental 
exercise for himself, and a source of abiding impression upon the 
children. Articles where some important principle in education 
will be expounded, will be introduced, that the teacher may receive 
more intelligent conceptions of the nature of his profession, 
while letters of enquiry upon any essential point of • practical 
improvement, offering the benefit of the writer's experience, or in 
any way written for mutual encouragement, will be admitted, v 

J^ . . 

S, 

BETTEE DAYS. 

One purpose which we wish these papers to serve is to spread an 
interest and mutual sympathy in their work amongst Masters in our 
Elementary Schools. Their lot is, in most cases, an isolated one. 
It has its toils and perplexities, and these are borne alone. They 
must often crave a wider acquaintance with their class and order, — 
with its position and prospects. They must want to know also 
whether more just and earnest views on popular education aape 
taking root in the public mind, and whether they have the sympa- 
thies of their coimtrymen witii them in their Schools. Men feel 
new strength when they see others around them impelled by 
common aims with themselves, and find that they are not single- 
handed iQ their efforts. The mere consciousness of association is 
power. 

Our special business with the Master is in his School. We Mjould 
enter with him into the little world where he is stationed,* and help 
him to shape the plastic child-nature which is confided to his care. 
But the school-hours wear on : the youthftd group breaks up and 
disperses homewards, and the day's work closes. And now we 
have to tell the Master tiiiat he is joined with others in a great 
social enterprise, which his help may make more real and usefd. 
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Qneof tiiie modt hopefdl signs in English sobietyiBthe actire 
interest which is now shown in the welfare of the humhler classes. 
It is, we think, widely felt that some more serious effort must he 
employed in their hehalf. Their condition presses npon the nation's 
conscience. It has sunk deeply into the minds of the most 
thoughtfol and lai^e-hearted men amongst us. Its causes and the 
remedial measures it suggests are the foremost social problems whidi 
demand solution. 

For it is known that in this Christian land, and underneath our 
high civilization, there lies a dark dense mass, where our human 
nature unfolds itself in such shapes of Ignorance, and Wretched- 
ness, and Crime, and where there goes on, day by day, such a 
fSsarful waste of mental and moral life that any nation must tremble 
at the spectacle. 

And this dark mass lies embedded amongst those, by whose toil 
and sinews England has grasped her empire and influence. Do not 
suppose that we confound with it, in loose terms, the whole class 
which lives by manual labour. The story of the working classes, 
we well know, has its bright heroic pages, — ^its records of life-long 
endurance in want and sorrow, — of hard patient struggles for daily 
In^ad borne amidst the glare of wealth and splendour, — of house- 
hold affections and large human sympathies which outward circum- 
stances cannot deaden,— -of great silent deeds of charity and self- 
denial done by the comfortless and needy, — of strong Christian faith 
put forth in lonely garrets, and learnt beside poor men's graves. 
We know, too, there are many among them who have striven hard 
for self-culture, and who are labouring at this moment to spread in- 
telligence and high moral aims amongst their order. But &ese will 
be the first to tell us stem facts about interior social life in their 
own class, which must be thought out to the bottom. The facts 
themselves are seen everywhere; every day drags them forth to 
public view &om mines and factories, and cottages in fields, and 
desolate rooms which hide themselves behind the broad streets in 
cities. We meet them in our newspaper columns. They are proved 
before the Houses of our Legislature. And their results are seen in 
an inert stolid pauperism, which occupies our Union-houses and 
burdens industry ; they are written in MghtM characters over the 
vast area of our penal settlements. 

Tiie facts themselves are patent. Then the question comes — ^How 
may we best deal with them ? 

Political questions do not lie within the domain of these papers. 
Bat we shall not dare to undervalue those social and economical 
reforms which are urged in behaKof the working classes. Government 
can do much to improve their outward circumstances, and to place 
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ttieOL imder ooA^ims moie fityonraM^e to mocal and inteUecfaial enl- 
ture. Tim is one of it» highest fonctioiis,; — one which Kill piobaUy 
be more and more developed in modem society. , It is well that owe 
first politicel thinkers are seeking these objects through a wiae difl- 
tribntion of taxation and other channels. And we most regard with. 
e£^)ecial interest those .efforts to raise provideiit iiustituitionfl amongsfe 
the poor, and to diffuse light sad health and comfort through thfiir 
dwellings, which have seized on public attention. 

But further measures than these are want^. We must seek to 
reach the heart and mind of this wide multitude, l^en of the work- 
ing class must feel siorely tliat political reforms will not remove the 
most serious obstacles in their path, or minister to their deepest 
wants, 'they know that their condition, as we read the other day, 
'' is something more than a mere knife and fork question.'' And wa 
believe Ihat numbers amongst them take part in a strong solemn 
conviction, which is working at the roots of English opinicm, thai 
we must have a better kind of Education for the people and must 
spread its influences more widely, if we would open out for them a 
brighter, better existence in the future, and help ^ernto exert t^ose 
higher powers which our common FatW in Heaven haa distributed 
amoQgst us, without respect of ranks or circumstances, mi. which. 
Se has placed us here to use and expand. 

Ve have written before these lines the wcards — [Better days. 
Kany earnest eyes, looking into the foture, seem to see them conung ; 
many hearts are filed wi& hopes and prayei^ ijax their approach. 
Busy, resolute hands, in various ways, are at work around ua^ 
maMng a path for them. We are sure that much ii^tay be done in 
our Scxsooxs to help ^evx forward. 

A &w plain words to Schoolmasters, and we have done. You 
have, we would say, an instrument placed in your hands, which, 
may be applied to noble ends. It may diffusa kaj^iness and awaken 
thought in the workshop, and beside the cottage hearth ; it may> 
atrengthen social order, and give stability to our national institu-. 
tions ; it may serve the great interests of morality and religion. 
See, then, that you take it up aa a high trust, and strive to use it 
well. 

There ia much going on around yon to stimulate, and enoouroge 
exertion. We have spoken what we thought on. the state of alaxge 
portion of the working masses in this land, — the wretched privations 
and low interests by which their existence is so often bounded^ — 
the thick, fatal darkness where intellect and conscience are stifled, 
and which bara out the blessed light itself which.came from Heaven. 
But it is right now to say that strange new feelings towards these, 
classes are. wjoi^king in many hearts, breaking thicpNgh. the crusts of 



nart&w fMrejudioes, ^alioiii^ up yeiii«mbit2iKM9s 6f piMt neglect knd 
tiionoghtleisgiiess^ flashing cbimotioiis opim mea'd itamds that they ^^ 
their brothers' keepers after aJl. / A istrong deep current of jpUblic 
sympathy mththe humbler dasses is setting in^ ftnd -fjnH lEissist all 
wise and piractical endeavoute for thigir good. Again, HN'ali^ill 
Education has come to be invested -with new interest and larger 
hopes. "No provision indeed, commensurate with the count^s 
educational wants, has yet been made ; but, even under present 
arangements, there has been important progress, and much valuable 
experience has been acquired. Edncc^n hsk been extended and 
improved. Inspection has infdsed new life into Schools where 
charlataniffln before prevailed ; better methods ^d appliance^ have 
been introduced; the interests of Managers and Teachers has been 
aroused. Perhaps the most marked feature in recent educaticjnal 
measures is the effort which has been made by the apprenticesiiip of 
Pupil Tecu^ers, and the creation of I^ormal fostitutioiis, to prepare 
the Sdioehnaster for his functions. Already your office has attracted 
more intftfestand public regard; fer greater importance 'trtll be 
attached to it. In all this you have encouragement. 

But it inust be a re(d education which you give in your Schools, 
it should be considered in relation to the sphere which tiie child will 
inhabit, and look forward to the special dangers and duties of in^ 
dustrial life. Encourage in him habits of spontaneous right-doing, 
fb&t he may be able to grapple with the perilous education of 
eircxmistances which awaits hun. £eep in distinct view the 
f^rmatfon of eharacier as yoxir great end. And let the knowledge 
and information imparted be pelected ivith a view to after use — ^let 
it deal with such familiar objects and agencies as will surround the 
future man. Teach the child to think and observe, so that the 
incidents of every-day^Hfe afterwards may be ttuned intd practical 
instruction. 

Strive, too, we would add, that ChriBtian influences may under- 
lie your whole school- work, and govern its action. The power of 
Christian duty should pervade the entire conduct and procedure of 
the School ; from the Master it will take its tone and colour. Ee- 
member that within that mysterious hidden organism — the child's 
mind — ^vast powers lie infolded which connect him with a higher 
life, but must be strengthened and developed here. Teach him to 
reverence and love the great merciful Father who made the Stars, 
and the Ocean, and aU fiiis fair green Eaath atound us. And, with 
kindly gentle words, speak to him of the world-wide story of the 
Bedeemer's love towards the young children who were brought unto 
Him^ — ^which tells us that unto them, even as unto the weary and 
tibe poor, the Kingdom of Heaven has been opened. 
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If these lines shall have awakened one desire for greater nseftilneev 
amongst those for whom they were written, their object will be 
attained. May we all rise np to a more thonghtful reoognition of 
the sacred trust which has been committed to us, and labour witk 
good heart and earnest purpose in that work-field where we have 
been placed. It is thus we shall best clear the ground for the 
approach of Better Days. /^ .. /, ; , -.^ •- 



SiibH rf tt %ikk Ttmm. 



<« Be ftrand him in a desert land, and in a waste bowling wilderness : He led bin 

about.'' — DxuT. xxzii. 10. 



I. The Israelite^ passage through 
the Wilderness. 

II. Compare with this a Christian's 
passage through life. 

1. God'smethod of guiding the Israel- 
ites was different nom the ordinary 
manner in which He conducts the affidrs 
of the world. It was miraeulous. In- 
stance the manna; water from the 
rock ; and the pillar ofdoud andjire. 

2. This method was, nevertheless, 
simple. The pillar was easily seen, and 
eyery Israelite knew, when it rested on 
the Tabernacle, that he must rest ; and 
when it moved , that he must follow. 
This was easy for children even to 
understand, (Numb. ix. 21). The 
Israelites were surrounded by dangers, 
and were constantly ready to fear and 
doubt ; but God simplified His provi- 
dence — condescended to their weak- 
ness: they had only to look at the 
pillar and be safe. 

The pillar was a guide aadproteetion. 
They not only knew when to move, but 
in what direction. Whenever they were 
to proceed, the pillar left its resting 
place, and went on before. It was 
always in advance; but how can a 
doudf/ pillar guide in the night-time ? 
" When the darkness comes on," they 
might have said ** what will become of 
us?" Mark God*s wonderful kindness. 
** It shall come to pass that at eventide 
it shall be hght." (Zech. xiv. 7). The 
idffht approaches; the aspect of the 
^Uar changes— the cloud is fire now ! 



See the light reaching from earth to 

heaven, and spreading its radiance idl 

around. 

** By nigbt Arabia's crimaon'd sands 
Betunied fbe fiery pillar's glow." 

The pillar was also a protection. In 
the day it was a shade ; in the night it 
screened them from the attack of wild 
beasts; prevented a thousand calami- 
ties; and, doubtless, served them hy 
creating amazement in the minds of 
their foes. 

4. It never forsook them till they 
arrived in Canaan. Again and again 
the Israelites murmured and rebelled 
against God, 'and often provoked His 
indignation ; but He was "long suffer^ 
ing" and "slow to wrath;" — the 
guiding and protecting pillar never 
iforsook them, till it was no longer 
needed. « 

II. 

1. God's mode of conducting a Chris- 
tian through this life is in many respects 
miraeuloue. The gifts of repentance, 
faith, and all the graces of ihe Holy 
Spirit ; — the consolation he receives in 
trouble, — ^the strength in weakness, — 
the guidance in perplexity, are all 
supernatural. But vet, 

2. This method is marked by its 
simplicity ; — " Believe in the Lord J esus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;" — ^put 
a child-like trust in Him ; look to Him, 
acknowledge Him, and He will direct 
thy paths. There is no need of a 
multiplicity of ceremonies, and pen- 
ances, or of any devotion to saint 
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or imflel;'^Clirist, and He alone, is 
the Way. 

3. And Christ is the Christian's ^MMfe 
4nd protection^ — He has walked the 
same path of tnal and sorrow Himself; 
He goes before, not direeting only, bnt 
Ua£ng. And He suits himself to all 
the Christian's circumstances; — He is 
with him in the day of prosperity, and 
thoughts of Him temper the deceitful 
lays of riches, honors, and worldly 
pleasures; — He is with him in the 
zdght of temptation and sorrow; His 
piesence'a burning, and shimng light. 



bheers him on his vm^ 

4. And, lastly, He neyer forsakes 
His follower. '' I will be with thee in 
six troubles," &c. He foigives all His 
sins; — He heals all his backslidings, 
and leads him in the path of righteous-* 
ness for His name's sake ; — ^He conducts 
him throueh the wilderness, and into 
the heayemy Canaan ;— nor even then 
does He leaye him, but places him on 
His right hand, to enjoy pleasures for 
evenaore. 

J. 8/^ 



Notes of^a Seeidar Lesson on the Adaptation between the force of the 

EartKs Gra/oity and the SfMs of Plants, 

Train the gallery to see the connec- 
tion that exists between the force of 
gravity and the thickness of the plants 
stalk, by supposing the intensity of 
gravitation to change. Now illustrate 
and apply. Some flowers turn tho 
hollow of their cup upwards; others 
*' hang the pensive head" and turn the 
opening downwards. Now, must theser 
'^noddmg flowers" as Linnaeus calla 
them, have their pistils longer or shorter 
than the stamens? — and why? In- 
stance the bell-flower, snow-drop, &c. 
Those flowers then with the pistils 
loneer than the stamens must — droop ; 
— ^those with the pistils shorter, must 
— stand erect. But there is one plant 
at least (spurge) with the pistils longer, 
and yet gro wing upright upon a slender 
stalk. What must be done ? Show 
that just before ripening, the weight of 
pollen bends the stalk, depressing the 
germen below the stamens; and after 
this the plant again becomes erect. 

Now, the position in all these cases- 
depends upon the length and strengtii 
of Ihe stalk : and it is evident that a 
very slight alteration of the force of 
gravity, or in the strength of the stalls- 
would entirely alter the position of the 
cup, and thus make the oontinuatian of 
&e species impossible. 

Close the lesson by leading the gallery 



Gain the interest of the children by 
noting the beauty of flowers. When 
those of this season die, where do others 
similar to them come from? From what 
produce? 

Draw, if you can, a picture of a 
flower---dafiodil, say — on the black- 
board, and show what are Pistils and 
Stamens.* Bring a big boy, and a few 
less ones standing round him, on the 
floor, as illustrations. Esplain the 
PoUen, and show that this dust when 
matured on the stamens must be shed 
on the pistUs, or the plant will produce 
no seed. The Pollen when ripe drops 
off from the Stamens. Which way 
will they &11? Why? 2%Mplanthas 
the pistils longer ; that shorter, than 
the stamens. What provision must be 
mad e to meet these two conditions ? 
What causes it to droop ? Train out 
-'"gravitation. But what might resist 
this gravitation ? Train lu^ain — ^an in- 
creased thiclmess of stalk. Then if 
a plant is required to droop its head, 
what provision must be made? It 
niust nave a suitably slender stem. 

* Stemens and Pistils are in ^e centre of 
Uie flower, and are the organs on whic^ the 
firactiflcation and reproduction of the plant 
VBiore partloalarly depend. The stamens sur- 
xoond the pistil, and oonsiBt each of a JUom 
mtnl Oft tltfead, and an andker or siuxunit, 
whidi last, when ripe, contains a fine powder, 
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to observe, that a globe Ittger or 
amaUer, draiser or rarer than ours, 
would require a change in the structure 
and strength of the stalks of all the 
little flowers that peep forth from under 
our hedges : that this mighty mass of 
earth with all its mountains, oceans, 



rfyers and plains^ is employed in keep- 
ing a snow-drop in the positioSL b^ 
suited to its health : and then lead ^e 
boys, with a proper tone of voice and 
change of manner, to think of the kind- 
ness of Him whose *' tender merdes are 
over all his works." J, S. 



LESSON ON EYAPOEATION. 



I take this cup of cold water and 
place in it some grains of sugar, what 
becomes of it as I stir it round — it is 
melted or dissolved f* I now put in it 
more and more until the water refuses 
to take up any more, however much I 
stir it. I now warm the water, and 
the sugar which rested at the battom 
suddemy — disappears. What then has 
caused this difference in the water — the 
Aeat Yes, heat admitted into a lic[uid 
increases its power to — dissolve. Now, 
see how this principle acts on a much 
larger scale. In hotter weather the air 
takes up watery vapour from the sea 
more largely tiian in — eold weather. 
Tes, let me see that all understand. 
In cold weather the air — takes up less 
vapour than in warm weather. Kow, 
does any child know the great wisdom 
in this arrangement ? JPlease Sir, the 
plants such in the moisture of the air. 
Yes, and in hot weather this greatly 
refineshes them, because plants can 
drink by means of openings under their 
leaves, which are like ^eit^-^nouths. 
Well, but this is not all the benefit that 
this beautiful arrangement causes. 
The vapour which is held itwisibly 
while the air is warmer, on account of 
its being so much spread out like dust, 
becomes visiMe and floating aS the air 
becomes colder and conlaracts it. Look, 
now, at one anothei's Inreatibi. As it 
oomes from your mouth, it is of course 
warm; and being warm, receives, as 
we said, more — vapcunr ; which, as it 
flrst comes from the mouth, is invisible, 
but coming into contact with the colder 
air it soon becomes contracted, and 

* The words in itaUcs are supposed to be 
supplied by the ohUdren. 



what was like dust of watet beccmeS 
solid water, and therefore — visibte. 
Now apply tiiat to the vapour from th6 
sea. In warm weather it rises abun- 
dantly, like the — breath from our 
mouth ; and when it ascends up to the 
higher re^ons, which are cdlder, it be- 
comes visible, and we see it in the shape 
of — clouds. And what is the use to us 
of clouds ? Please Sir, they give tain. 
Do they always give raiii? JVo, 8it. 
And are they of no use, if tiiey do not 
give rain ? Now let us see. On a hot 
summer^s day, a delicate lady, who 
cannot bear tibe heat, ^uts jr^her 
parasol. Now just as she spreads out 
her parasol to keep off the heat, so there 
has been spread out above us — the skp. 
But will the sky keep off the heat like 
an umbrella ^ No, Sir, the elouds, — for 
the clouds keep off the heat from — the 
lady ; and not only the lady, but — aU 
of us; and also — the beasts. And veger- 
table nature, as trees, and plants ttMA 
flowers, which, in very sultry weather, 
would be withered up, if it wete not— 
for the clouds. But this is not all the 
benefit l^at heat produces. A little 
boy said that some clouds Cause raiii ; 
and we know tiiiat plants and coflk 
would not grow, and we t^ould have 
no bread to eat, if there were no rain; 
Now what caus^ the rain? T%6 
ehuds. But W^o no sooie clouds cause 
rain, and not others? Now, think; 
heat spreads out the vapour, wMcOEt 
va^ur is to water what ^st is to any 
solid body. Dust may float in the air, 
but if it were collected together and 
become paste, it woold be ... . 
^oppose I collected together, or con- 
densed into a smaller space what was 
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1i«llpte iprpad out, nrha^ would be ttie 
conaequenee ? It iffoul^ become heavier. 
'Well, tiien, powder thus condensed, or 
collected together, would become 
kesvier, and would — emi. Now, so it 
is witii the Tapour. It first is so like 
dos^ that it is invisible. Then if it 
becomes condensed, it will — be visible, 
Tes, as in — the clouds. Now what 
made this change? The cold. Tes; 
because as heat spreads out the yapour, 
89 c<dd oontraets or — condenses it, and 
turns it into douds. Now, suppose the 
clouds were to become still more con- 
densed, what would cause this ? More 
wid. Just so; as the douds meet with 
oeldflr currents of wind, or if the wind 
Ghaqges into a colder quarter, the 



clouds, which aye njotbing but Ti^ury 
condense their own particles, which 
would then become — tocrter. Yes ; and 
as water is heayier than the air, it — 
foill fall. Now see how great a cause 
for wonder and gratitude there is in all 
this. The yerv heat, which is ueoeBsaij 
to ripen, would burn all things up, if it 
did not provide against its own conse- 
quences. Can any of you remember 
how ? Hands up : What do you say ? 
It draws up the %apowr which refreshee 
the plants. Another says : Jif/or»M af» 
umbrella of clouds to keep off the heat. 
This is right ; but there is one more 
which we {speak of— the clouds when 
tiiey are contracted by cold — drop down 
the rain» 



ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

There are few subjects in teaching which a greater diversity of 
manner exists tbau Geography, In many schools it is regarded aa 
one of the most uninteresting lessons, both for the teacher and the 
taught. The former looks upon it as a necessary evil, and com-> 
laenpea it daily with something like the stem resolution with which 
he would commence to drink a more than ordinarily nauseous draught 
of medicine. The children participate in the feeling, and but for the 
threatening cane perhaps which frowns upon them from the desk^ 
would break out into open rebellion on each occasion of its occur- 
zeace. On the other hand, in a well-taught school, under a well- 
tao^t trainer, we can conceive of no single lesson more likely to 
interest both pupils and teachers than that on Geography. It is an 
interesting thing to enquire into the causes of this contrast ; and to 
the practical Educator it must be a matter of no ordinary interest to 
di^eover, if possible, how a regularly recurring dull portion of his 
eziatence waj be enlivened and rendered a happy one. Some, indeed, 
there are who tibink the Schoolmaster's life to be necessarily a 
wretched one, — ^an opinion imhappily sanction^ by Dr. Johnson, 
and in consequence of bis belief in it, widely and extensively spread 
throughout the community. If we can succeed in showing that one 
portion of that life, too generally considered an irksome and un- 
interesting portion, may be enlivened and rendered not only en- 
diu»blB but absolutely desirable, we shall have done something 
towards establisbixyg the fact that the Schoolmaster's life is not, hy 
any- m^ns, necessarily unhappy, and that it admits of veiy con- 
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siderable interest, yariety and excitement, — ^an excitement of the 
best and purest description, but only to be realized by those who 
set themselves to the enjoyment of it with vigour and energy. 

This prejudice against Geography as a study, has doubtless arisen 
from its being regarded as a science wholly composed of names, — 
nor is it wonderful that those who look upon it in this light should 
consider it dull, uninteresting, and tedious. The fact of its being 
so regarded by some teachers proves their own ignorance of it, and 
their consequent incapability of teaching it with success, ^or can 
Geography so taught ever be rendered a useM study. Of what 
possible utility, for instance, can it be for a number of boys to learn 
the words CEgina, Kauplia, Arta, Lepanto, Patras, Ariadia, Kolon, 
and Kolokythi, and then to be told tluit these are Gulfs in Greece, 
when there cannot be a doubt that they wiU. foi^et perhaps every 
one of them before three or four days have elapsed. The Dominie 
who, seated in his magisterial desk, holds the book in his hand and 
follows the repetitions of these discordant sounds with his eyes, 
whilst the trembling urchins beneath him stammer through them, — 
now tripping up at a more than ordinarily "hard" name, now 
cutting swimmingly through some half-dozen easy ones, and now 
brought to a fall stop by a sesquipedalian obstacle, cannot but find 
it an irksome and unpleasant task, cannot but wish that people would 
be content to go through the world with a little less trouble to 
themselves and others, and cannot but wonder how any sane 
individual can call Geography an interesting and attractire study. 
It is not then by the book and the ferula that Geography is to be 
taught — it remains for us to discover how the task is to be accom- 
plished. 

The mouth and the map are the two agents by means of which 
the class is to be indoctrinated into the mysteries of Geography, — 
but, unfortunately, thousands possess both who do not know how to 
use them with effect. The aim should be to commence with the 
inculcation of ideas, not of words. We have got the map before us, 
and it surely cannot be uninteresting either to the teacher or to the 
taught for the former to commence by giving the latter some idea of 
the physical features and aspect of the country,— drawing from ih& 
pupils as much as possible 9f the required information, in order to 
add thereto the facts which they cannot easily deduce for them- 
selves. In this survey the directions of the mountains will indicate 
the sources of the rivers, and the courses of the latter the inclination 
of the land, — ^these are matters that the youngest can comprehend. 
iN'or will it be either difficult or irksome to direct the attention of 
the class to the streams flowing in difPerent, perhaps opposite, direc- 
tions, from the same chain, thus giving them the ^^y for which 
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they want the name watershed. But here we must guard against an 
erroneous impression likely to take possession of their minds, if not 
jforestalled — ^the impression that all watersheds are mountains, which 
would be very far from the truth. This can easily be illustrated by 
a reference to the map, in some portion of which we can scarcely 
fail to discover some rivers running in different directions from the 
same source, mthout any intervening chain of mountains. The 
extent of the low plains, or table lands, their probable fertility, or 
barrenness, the articles which they are most likely to produce for 
man's wants ; the extent of coast-lme if there be one, the capacity 
of the harbours, the exposure of the shore to any particular winds 
likely to be favourable or detrimental to the commerce of the 
country ; the internal water-communication, whether by rivers or 
canals, its extent and probable effect upon the habits of the people, 
— ^and then these people themselves, their habits and manners, their 
characters and pecidiarities, their language and religion, their ex- 
cellencies or defects — ^in all these we have a mass of information 
equally interesting and important, which the pupil cannot fail to 
receive with pleasure, if pleasantly communicated, and which can 
scarcely fail to dwell upon their minds and be of use to them in all 
ihcdr subsequent reading. 

** All this is very fine and doubtless very interesting," says the 
Dominie whose laborious inculcations of the Gulfs of Greece we 
formerly noticed, " but this is not what we call Geography, and we 
have, in &ct, no time for it at all." Our Dominie by no means likes 
to have the settled convictions of twenty years perhaps overturned 
by the new fangled ideas of trained Schoolmasters, and wishes 
therefore to aigue the point. He is right, — ^no man should speedily 
give up settled ideas to embrace new ones, and certainly not without 
matnre deliberation. As to what our teaching is called, is our reply, 
that is a matter of little consequence, — if we give the facts and 
infiinnation given by you in your lesson on Geography in an in- 
teresting and pleasing manner, and a great deal more information 
besides, which they are not, in our opinion, so likely to forget as 
the names with which you cram them, we have acquitted ourselves 
to our own satis^sustion. "Why that is the very pith of the 
matter," answers Dominie, "where axe^ename^? The parents 
look for names, and who ever heard of Geography without names ? 
I should lose aU my scholars in a very short time if I gave them 
Geography without names — ^in fact," he perhaps concludes with, 
** the idea to me appears absurd." It is evident Dominie does not 
understand us, but he is of an inquiring turn, and we have hopes of 
him. We begin by assuring him he has quite mistaken us if he 
supposes we -gave no names— we- would not, for instance, call the 
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chcdns of moantains we were taDdng aboat, No. 1 chain. No. 2 
ehain, and so forth, but we should give them their, proper names. 
We have the map of France before us ; well, we have l£e Yoages, 
then the Cevennes, and running away to the west the Mountains of 
Auvergne — these are our watersheds. (Dominie nods his head,^ he 
has got a new idea at last.) Then, we proceed, when we showed the 
rivers springing from these chains, we by no means called them 
Eiver A, and Biver 3, Biver X or Biv^r Y, but the Moselle and Hie 
Smne, the Loire and Bhone. (Dominie nods again, the expression 
of his face is becoming decidedly more benevolent-— we have great 
hopes of him now.) When we are speaking of the plains, we took 
•our pupils down the Seine, through Champagne and Burgundy, Hie 
Isle of France and Normandy. We saw l£e fields of the former 
^covered with vines, and inspected the manufEU)ture of the wine as 
we proceeded. We passed Paris, and had a peep at the Tuileries 
and the Louvre, Notre Dame and tiie Polytechnique. At Eouen 
we in[^)ected the cotton miUs, and our pupils in Manchester opoied 
their eyes still wider than before when they heard there were miUs 
in Rouen, and all the factory boys: and girls spoke Fr^ach in them. 
We inspected Havre De Grace just before we got into the channel, 
and were delighted with its commercial bustle and activity. Nor 
were the names Champagne and Burgundy, Isle of France and 
Normandy> Fontainbleau and Paris, Bouen and Havre, the less 
fbmly fixed upon their memories, because they had ideas to associate 
with ihem. In tiie same manner we go over the Loire and 
Ghronne, the Seine and the Bhone. We pot it now to any un- 
prejudiced individual which method of instruction is most likely to 
interest the children, — that which gives them a number of uncon- 
nected words to remember in a certain order, or that which gives 
with each word afetct or statement likely to dweB upon their minds, 
and by tiie help of that pow^rM mentsd principle, l^e association 
of ideas, to recall to their minds, when required, the nam^ given 
with the &ct8. 

Our Mend Dominie, however, speaks again, and we must listen 
to him^ — '* That such a method is likely to make the teaching of 
Geography more interesting 'and to impress it more upon the minda 
of the pupils I confess, but do you' ever suppose that it can be 
generaUy so taught ?'' Most unquestionably we do. It is not for 
this sclu)ol or that we write, but for all who will attend to us for a 
little — ^the method we have thus briefly sketched we believe- to be 
true, and the mly true meliiod, and we should have that metiiod 
universally adopted. One of the Freneh essayists repareBentS' a 
nigged gamm {(m& of the lowest urchimr of the street), swinging 
most independently upon a gate as he addressed, in consciouaelevation, 
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the tiiree smtdler comrades tiiat admirably Mlowed his ixioyement& 
wifih tfa£]b ejeB, and commencmg Ids peroratioiL witk the important 
kypot^tical dansoA ''<i fetoM um^ £oi" (if I were a king)-— new* 
we, to be equally emphatic, declare were we an educational kin^ 
we should forthwith decree that no teacher of Geography presume 
henceforth to gives his pupils dry lists of names to be committed to 
memory without connecting those names with suitable ideas, likely 
to be interestimg and to give little information to the little students. 
^ To suppose," argued Soaiinie, '' that such a method cas ever be- 
geneerally carried out argues ignorance of the state of education in 
tlie country — ^not one teacher in three is capable of so enlarging upon 
the maps and books from which he teaches, however desirable such 
a course may be. The amount of infcamatioii requisite to carry out 
such a system efficiently, must be very great.'* - Not a doubt of it 
we reply, eonscious that Dominie is won at last, for when a man 
changes his attack ft^am Ihe principle of the thing to the practice, he 
i^stiudly concedes the former. Our aim must be to raise the Edu- 
cator, before we can elevate the education-*-^the Master must be* sent 
to his school well grounded in the necessaiy branches of education — 
in those particularly which he has to teach, and that is precisely 
wliat our Training Institutions are endeavouring to do. 

We must not ^rget^ however^ whilst liius sketching the outlines 
of' a plan of teaching Geography, the use of the black board. And 
here again w^' shall be m^ with the objection that it requires muck 
p]»cti€e and eondderable faeUity in sketching to use the Black 
Soard with e^iency in the teaching of Geography. This is quite^ 
true; but to this point also the Students of Training Institutions, 
aad all in fact under Normal Instruction, should be brought. By 
means of the board, the peculiarities before the eyes of the pupils — 
the sitoaticHi and'-shape c^ the various harbours delineated — ^the- 
estuaries of the various rivers described, and the position of the 
taw]i9 on those estuaries more accurately shewn ; nor does it require 
any. Elaborate proof to establi^ the fact, that in such teaching 
whatever appeals to the sense of vision, is more likely to dweU upon* 
theminda of th& cinldren than that which merely addresses itse£pto 
theear« 

** Look on this pictture and on that"--on the one class hardly 
latwurii^ oveffia number of unconnected names in trepidation and 
disgoBt, only retained at the study by fearj and looking forward to*- 
its- conclusion a» a happy rekase from the most impleasant drudgerjr, 
and on. tiie. other, ia which teaeher'^and taught aare equally interested 
m theirrespective dutLe8,*-*-the eyes all bright and sparkling witih 
evident pleasure^ and evesy movement pvoving that their thoughts 
wholly gvren to the aubjeet h&fote them, and that the subject 
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itself Ib one wMch affords them evident gratification. Decide, theui 
which picture is the more pleasing, and whether it is not wortti the 
trouble of the teacher to endeavonr to torn the former into the 
ktter. W. K. 



THE USE OE A GALLEEY. 

The advantage of a gallery in the education of a child has never 
been sufficiently recognised, from the want of frdly appreciating 
those influences which bear with the most success upon the youth- 
ful mind. Wilderspin, whose peculiar merit consisted in his 
sympathy with the snudlest child, practically understood what 
theoretically he has never explained. He arranged his infant 
scholars in the ascending plane before his face ; but tide secret of his 
success consisted in something more than the physical controul 
which this arrangement gave him over his volatUe flock. If as a 
man he failed, in the development of his subject, to excite the sym- 
pathy of a child with himself, he succeeded in exciting it one with 
another. Of the whole nimiber some, if not all, would catch the 
points he was endeavouring to force, and would in their own way of 
reply bring it home to their fellows by reason of their closer mutual 
sympathy ; and this, it is dear, 'could not be attained by addressing 
ihem individually. There is no falser conclusion drawn by some 
critics, than that because few seem answering, many are not learn- 
ing. Minds are differently constituted ; some will answer questions 
upon matters of fact, while others will reason more correctly; but 
the skilM and enlivening trainer of his gallery wiU see to it that 
they shall help each other ; the one part assisting the memories of 
the other, or correcting their false iDferences. 

This is especially true of elder children, for what is true of an 
infant is still more true of a child of maturer growth. Upon the 
mdimdual plan, a question or a statement is in one case too figura- 
tive for his matter of fact mind, and in another too deep for his 
imaginative tendency. But in a well disciplined gallery the remark 
will lay hold of some children, who by their very replies or obser- 
vations wiU supply the suitable stimulus to such as have remained 
mentally inactive. Indwidtudising should follow afterwards. No 
teacher, who would guard against the abuse of simultaneous in- 
struction, will neglect to combine the individualising plan with it. 
It is the test by which to prove how far the gallery is teaching 
itself, for after aU this is its great province. A master or mistress 
must not lecture^ but so direct the simultaneous engine as by its 
sympathy to make it produee its dum results. Individual tduMog, 
overlooking all mental sympathy, (for of moral sympathy we wfll 
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Speak anoiter tim^)) crams facta and truliLs too small to nonridi, or 
too large to be digested. Each ohild may receive his ivToiig quality 
of mfintal food, whereas the handfbl of instructioii thrown into tibe 
oollectiye mass is picked up by all — ^the smiall capacity will receive 
the small crumbs, and what is too large will be pulled to pieces by 
the gallery, that other capacities may partake. 



THE SCHOOL A FAMILY. 

It is a common remark that members of large families turn out 
better than those who are placed alone in the domestic circle. There 
is a salutary discipline carried on day by day as each child of a 
numerous progeny finds that other interests and wishes are to be 
consulted besides his own. The little denizen of the cottage of the 
poor man, or of the nursery of the rich, discovers as soon as baby- 
hood is past, that he is not the sole recipient of his mother's care, 
and that the merry game of play cannot be long carried on unless 
others are on an equal footing with himself. And, doubtless, the 
All-wise Ruler of the World has so ordered it that the child's 
practice in a smaller sphere may prepare him for the time when he 
will live and move witii his fellow men. In the happy haven of a 
faUier's home, the future man learns to guide his little bark, and 
when he sets sail upon the great voyage of life he thus knows 
somewhat how to steer his way. 

Kow it appears to me that tiie teachers of our schools may take 
a lesson :from this Divine arrangement. As much as possible let 
them consider the children committed to their care as one large 
family, with common interests and common joys and sorrows. When 
a new child is brought to school it should be welcomed as another 
member of the happy group, and instead of our being able to 
discover, by the downcast and lonely look, which is " the last new 
girl/' all should be taught to encourage and assist the stranger. Any 
peculiar talent exhibited by one member should be made the 
property, as it were, of all; the weakness or infirmity of the 
sic^y or unfortunate child is a burden which all are called upon to 
divide ; while an increase of good conduct and general improvement 
in the school should be a matter of rejoicing to the whole body. I 
have seen the excellent effect of this feeling in an Infant School I 
have visited. The mistress had the faculty of individualising the 
little ones, and bringing them out as school characters, in such a 
way as to make the children feel proud and pleased to have such 
interesting members in their little community. " This," she would 
say, "is owr Utti© Bessy, so good a little girl, that we all love her. 
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She has lately been very ill^ we feared she would die, and we are 
now' so pleased to have her back again/' Then she would point 
oat another — ^* This is our best singer, we call him 'RafoB from the 
colour of his hair, but he has a sweet voice." The childrens' eyes 
quickly sparkle with joy, when Eufds is told to sing one of his 
school songs, and he hunself has no shyness to trouble him, for he 
feels quite at home with all around him. In the same way the 
habitual bad conduct of any child should be considered a common 
misfortune, which ev^y schoobnaBter should mourn over and try to 
improve. How much more is this likely to soften a hardened 
disposition than such remarks as we too often hear — " Dont you go 
near that bad boy, my dear.'' '' Look at him, what a shocking 
naughty face ! woald you Hke to have such a face as that ?" 

My experience, with regard to children, teaches me that this 
feeling of sympathy may easily be drawn out in the breast of the 
little child. I even think it prevails more among the children of 
the poor than those of a higher rank ; and when I have seen their 
sacrifices for each other, made so ostentatiously in the comer of the 
school-room while eating their humble meal, and the tear of agony 
roll down the child's cheek when it sees its younger brother or 
sister in disgrace, I have been led to make very unfavourable com- 
parisons with what I witness among children who are placed in 
more fortunate circimistances. I believe the truth is, that privation 
and sorrow, up to a certain point, not only sharpen the mtellect, 
but that being shared in common with others, &ey quicken the 
feelings and draw out the kindly charities of our nature. Beyond 
this, doubtless grief and want harden the heart and deaden its 
sympathies. The struggle for existence, and the daily strife with 
sorrow, lead to carelessness about the woes of others, and the loving 
and self-denying child becomes the callous man. How important is 
it, then, to strengthen this feeling so graciously implanted in our 
nature, and to use all the means in our power to give it a permanent 
place in the hearts of our little ones, before the days come when the 
contact with a hard and rough world shall obliterate every trace of 
its existence. 

BETA. 
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EDUCATIOlSr : A SOCIAL DUTY. 

" It is unquestioiiably the right and duty of every man to educate 
himself, and on similar grounds it is the right and duty of every 
parent to educate his children; it may however be the duty of 
others to assist us in discharging duties which are exclusively our 
own. This is, in fact, the foundation of all our relative duties ; 
every man is sponsor for his fellow-man, each is his brother's 
keeper ; we are bound to place among our personal obligations that 
of stimulating others to a sense of theirs. This obligation is 
universal, Christianity recognises it, and enlists it in the promotion 
of the highest spiritual ends ; but it is as old as society, and springs 
from the primitive and necessary relation which man sustains to 
man. Mankind are not intended to remain so isolated from each 
other, that none needs concern himself about the course pursued by 
those around him ; it is the inalienable duty of each to do every- 
thing in his power to stimulate and help the rest in the discharge of 
duty. This duty is presented to society in another form. So 
mutually dependent are the interests of its members, that it is 
impossible for a large section to leave their personal obligations 
undischarged without injury accruing to all. Thus the sense of 
self-preservation is properly affected, and expediency, in the absence 
of a higher principle, obliges them to provide that such obligations 
shall be dischgu^ed. The neglect of personal duty by one section 
of society may tend to produce actions which society as a whole is 
bonnd to' punish ; in such a case consistency requires that all its 
energies be exerted in correcting the neglect jfrom which they 
spring." — Essay m the Condition of the Working Classes, 
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[Griwe] CHEIST WAS BORlf IN BETHLEHEM. 




let Caurist was bam in Beth-le-lican, 
2ncL Ju - - - das be-trayed Hiia, 



CboiBt was bom in Beth - 
Ju - -r - - das be - trayed 




laid, and in a manger laid, 
Jews, and sold Him to the Jews, 



and in a manger laid, 
np^ B0I4 Him to the Jews, 




CSirist was bom in Beth - le - hem and 



Ju - - - das be-tray'd 



and sold 




iisa7:!i 



3rd.— The Jews crucified Him, 

And nailed Him to the cross. 

4th. — Joseph was a rich man, 

And laid Him in his tomb. 

5th. — Christ rose triumphant. 

And spoiled the pow'rs of hell. 
9th.->I love Jesus, 



6th.— MaiT sat weeping, 

"They've taken away my Lord." 
7th. — "Mary," said Jesus, 

She answered "Rabboni." 
8th. — Shout! Shout I the victory. 

The glorious work is done. 



Because He first loved me. 
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On Monday, the 3rd inst., the annual 
collectiTe examination of Pupil Teach- 
ers belonging to l^e Church Schools in 
Cheltenham, Tewkesbury, Evesham, 
Upton St Leonard's, Bed Marley, Haf- 
field, &c., &c., was held in the Model 
Schools of 1ihe Cheltenham Normal 
Training College, by her Majesty's In- 
spector, the Rev. H.W. Bellairs. There 
were present thirteen uncertificated 
masters and mistresses, fifty-eight male, 
and thirty-nine fdmale pupil teachers, 
including candidates. 

Proceedings commenced by an ad- 
dress from ^e Inspector, explanatory 
of the method in which the examination 
was to be conducted. Every question 
was to be answered in writing ; no one 
was allowed to speak to or borrow any 
idea from his neighbour ; each one was 
impressively advised to pass the exami- 
nation, or fail with untainted honour 
and integrity. 

Considering the important interest 
every pupil had in tlie results of the ex- 
amination, and the unavoidable facility 
given, by want of room, to dishonest 
practice, if any should yield to the 
temptation of adopting it, fbis caution 
was rendered as necessary as one would 
&ncy it was hard for them to fdUow. 
Yet, such had been the training these 
pupil teachers had received in their re- 
spective schools, that through this most 
trying examination not one case of de- 
linquency was observable. We mention 
1^ as a &ct exceedingly instructive 
and encouraging. 

The prominence given to religious 
aobjectB fonned a striking feature of the 
^culmination. We who are strong in 
the hope that the day will never come 
when the Schoolmaster may not he a 



teacher of religi«n, are glad to find it 
occupy so large a portion of the system 
of inspection adopted by the Committee 
of CounoiL Those who have visited 
the Model Schools will not doubt that 
much weight is attached to the secular 
and scientiflc instruction; but we feel 
deeply that Hie Educators of our youth 
should seek to impress high moral and 
religious principles, and to train the 
child in honest and virtuous habits, and 
instruct him in those truths which 
have been revealed in Holy Scrip- 
ture. We think these collective 
examinations every year will secure 
many incidental advantages. They 
will produce, we anticipate, important 
effects upon l&e schools; the masters 
assembled by them from all neighbour- 
ing places will have an opportunity of 
imparting x^utual advice and encour- 
agement ; a bond of union will be 
established among men. who, a very 
short time since, were mere isolated 
labourers, scattered here and there, 
with no recognition of themselves as 
members of an useAil and honourable 
profession, and with scarcely a thought 
or care about their brethren. 

Bright days, we feel confident, are 
dawning upon the education of the 
poor of this country. The sight of a 
hundred intelligent and active young 
men and women forming a moral lever, 
whose power under Grod's blessing to 
raise that dense mass of ignorance 
which rests upon the land, no arith- 
metic can calculate, is surely a sight to 
cheer the heart of a Christian and a 
philanthropist And considering that 
this is only one of the first results of a 
system yet in its iofSancy, we cannot 
understand the objections which are 
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raifled against it by our Lancashire 
friends and others. For our part we 
know something of its merits^ and wish 
the entire system great success. 

We subjoin a few specimens of the 
questions proposed by the Inspector. 

SCRIPTURE. 

Section I. — 1. What were the three 
divisions oi the Old Testament among 
the Jews, and what does our blessed 
Lord say respecting these diyisions ? 

2. — Mention Churches to which 
Apostles wrote letters ; the Apostles by 
whom such letters were written respec- 
tively; and tiie countries in which 
«uch churches were situated ? 

3. — Give St. Paul's definition of faith : 
and state what he means by " the evi- 
denoe of things not seen ?" 

Section II. — Relate the parable 
which teaches us our duty towards our 
neighbour t * 

Section III. — 1. What is meant by 
the Christian coyenant, and why is it 
Bo-oalled? 

2. — ^What rite in the Jewish Church 
answers to Baptism ? What practical 
adyantagea rise from the custom of 
giving a name in Baptism ? 

Section IV.— -l. What is a Creed? 
name the Creeds sanctioned by the 
Church in chronological order, and 
account for the name of each ? 

2. — Of what advantage are Creeds ? 



why does the Church* use a second and 
third Creed in addition to the first ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section I — 1. Name the principal 

sea-ports of England, the counties in 

which they are situated, and their 
chief exports ? 

2. — ^Trace the course of. three large 
rivers of England, the towns on their 
banks, and their tributaries ? 

Section II. — 1. Give the coimties and 
principal rivers in Leinster, or Ulster, 
or Munster, or Connaught. 

Section III. — 1. Describe a voyage 
firom Glasgow to DumMes, naming the 
counties on your left hand. 

2. — Describe a voyage frovi Glasgow 
to Cape Wrath, naming the counties on 
your right hand. 

Section IV. — I . Name three principal 
towns in Palestine, mentioned in the 
New Testament, and state for what 
they are remarkable. 

Section V. — 1. Write out the beads 
of a lesson on '' Behaviour in Church," 
or on "The duty and privilege of 
Prayer." 

Section VI. — Describe a voyage 
from Venice to the mouth of the 
Danube, with the countries on your 
left hand ; or a voyage from Marseilles 
to Hamburg, naming the rivers and 
principal seaport towns on your right. 



PAPEES FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
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The spread of pauperism is most natural, and its history to those 
who will connect cause with effect, most intelligible. The poor of 
the land, imder the influence of the Poor Lawi possess no earthly 
inducement to provide for a coming evil day. So situated, it would 
be contrary to the law of our fallen nature to expect that a poor 
man, who can live upon the public bread when his own shall fail, 
and inhabit a public domicile when ejected from his own, should 
resist the temptation to spend upon indulgence what is not demanded 
for immediate existence. Besides this it is a law of our nature that 
we require a certain amount of recreation, relaxation, enjoyment, 
or by whatever name it may be called, distinct jfrom the ordinary 
employment with which we associate the ideas of business. There 
is something that accumulates within us during the hours of labor 
which must And its vent, when those hours are consiuned. It is 
weU that'this accumulated energy (for energy it is of some kind) is 
expended upon legitimate objects, — ^in the committee-room, in the 
&mily circle, or in the useful cultivation of the social charities. The 
tradesman and the professional man will spend his energies in the 
promotion of neligious or municipal interests; he will spend one 
evening of the week in the committee-room, another at a Mend's 
tea party, and the rest in reading some profltable and interesting 
little work. But the poor man has no such resources. His means 
of amusement and relaxation are miserably limited. The mistaken 
jealousy of his betters has denied him that education which would 
enable him to feel interest in books of travels or of history. His 
house is uncomfortable, biecause his children are noisy ; for, unless 
they are employed in preparing some useful lesson for the morrow's 
School, noisy they must be ; and yet has the labourer from 6 (or 4 
in winter) to 10 o'clock to employ. Tired in body, his nature 
craves an employment which shall be a contrast to his daily work. 
He cannot find it in his uncomfortable home, but he does find it in 
" The Chequers" not far off. There the joyous companions wel- 
come him, and the aromatic pipe and exhiliarating bowl offer an 
ixresiBtible stimulus to his physically exhausted frame. The 
landlord fsittens, but the wife and children starve. The gay tavern 
re-acts upon the uncomfortable home. The more ignorant the 
labourer is, the more inevitable is this result, simply because you 
limit his opportunity of seeking excitement the more exclusively to 
the beer-house. Man is thus little better than a brute. He spends 
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a life on work, and animal propensities. The grace of God will 
arrest and convert the most hopeless ; but we speak of ordinary 
cases, and not of miraculous exceptions. The cause is the brutish 
condition of his mind. And yet there are those who would not 
teach to read or write, — ^who are jealous of the penny-post — ^but 
whose every objection is grounded upon an unconscious selfishness. 
With them the question is not, wheiier the servant is happier or 
better who, exiled from home in service, may hold writt^. inter- 
course with her family, but whether she will work as hard in 
return for her wage. It is not, whether the labourer is a better 
man, who can inspire the mind of his little family as he reads the 
Pilgrim's Progress, but whether the farmer will obtain the same 
return. All proceeds on the principles of a cold and selfish political 
philosophy. People argue of the working man's education, what is 
the use of his learning ? but by this phrase they must mean, what 
is its use to his employer, not to himself. But is the labourer his 
employer's property, like his cattle, or his machinery ? And where 
is the proof that the labourer will employ, to the public injury, the 
knowledge that is irrelevent to his daily work, more than the 
classes above him ? Give the labourer his right to the enjoyment of 
knowledge, which his circumstances will always confine to a very 
small limit, and will he be the worse, because he cxdtivates the 
feelings of a man, as he writes in affectionate kindness to his absent 
daughter or emigrant son, instead of strengthening his animal 
nature in the circles of the drunkard ? "Why need we wonder that 
Chaplains of Bridewells, and Gbvemors of "Workhouses, set fortii 
the relation of crime to ignorance? The august and imposing 
mansion which crowns that hiU— why is it there? Count the 
public-houses of the neighbouring town, and you possess the secret. 
Keep the men from the one, and you keep their families from the 
other. Pall down the one, and the other perishes of itself. The 
Union is the offspring of mental ignorance — the retiring place of 
fthame — ^the goal of improvident and animal indulgence. ^fsJf 
Education be the people's curse, as some seem to think, if think 
they ever do, the Workhouse must be an arena of intellect, the 
veiy assemblage of wit and learning, "^f^t the master will tell yon 
of intellects grown brutish, and hes^ become callous ; the Chaplain 
will teU you how seldom the mind can grasp the simplest ideas by 
which he would simplify the story of the Gospel ; the Matron will 
teU you how that here miserable drones, and "bloomless children, 
and blighted maidens dwell in wards and dormitories, fed withont a 
host, wearied without work, herding without love, and dying 
without a mourner." They all will teU you that, while the School 
emiobles, the "Workhouse degradei^ our humanity— that it is a 
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" slough of despond, from which those who enter it scajrcely ever 
emerge, and if they are bred in it in their childhood, as many 
thousands are, they grow up mentally stunted, maimed, crooked, 
and hopeless, without the least power of making their way in this 
world, or resisting its temptations." 

Now the great question urges itself upon the reflective mind, 
what is the remedy of this abnormal state of things ? We hear 
much of ragged schools, and unquestionably they have been pro- 
ductive of great blessing. Their benefits, however, have been such 
as belong to a new machinery, became it is new. The Gospel 
preached in a long neglected parish, and a Christian Education 
offered in a forlorn district, coming for the first time into contact 
with a population imused to sympathy, produce unusual fruits, 
which, when the first zeal that accompanies a new project has lost 
its edge, and favors, long received, begin to be looked upon as a 
right, suffer diminution and entail disappointment, l^one would 
wish to withhold the blessings of a faithftil ministry, that its fresh 
introduction may produce the wonderful accompaniment of a revival; 
and 80, we presume, the romantic stories of ragged schools would be 
dearly purchased by the suspension of the parochial schools. There 
may be more of romance in that tattered child, one in a hundred of 
Ins race, who, taught in a ragged school, vows with solemn earnest- 
ness to his vricked employers, that starvation is better tha^i stealing; 
but there is more of method, and of principle in that benevolence, 
which cuts short raggedism at its fountain-head. That is all the 
Wference between Christian philanthropy, and a maudlin sentiment- 
^ty. The one acts in faith, the other craves the food on which to 
feed the eye. ISTevertheless ra^ed schools are imperatively de- 
manded, and so are night schools. But let their advocates be so 
snccessfiil, that every ragged child shall be exported to our 
indnstrial colonies, iiere is a perennial spring which will fill that 
s^naIlt reservoir afresh, and that spring is nothing else than the 
neglected class above pauperism; and still farther back, in the 
connexion between cause and effect, the abuse of a Poor Law, and 
^ charms of a Tavern. 

The object of real Education is to enable a parent to give a wise 
^ction to those efforts which his love towards his offspring suggests. 
It is intended to inspire him with a desire to provide for himself and his 
^dren the opportunity of rising in the social scale, or at least to make 
ptoYision, independent of the rates, for the day when the strength 
of the strong man shall be bowed down. And who does not per- 
ceive that the very habits of foreseeing and forecasting foster those 
very principles which the Gospel sanctions, and even prepare for its 
reception? It is this, which teaches to "lay up treasures in 
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fieaveH," and surely it will bring its own motires to bear none tk 
less constramiagly upon a mind trained to provident habits, than 
upon those who may be thoughtless though diligent, profligate 
though industrious. 

As long as the man grows up all body, whose mind has dwindkd | 
lor want of exercise, and whose soul has never been brought irnder 
the humanising and elevating influences of religion, whose education 
is too small for him to spend his leisure in improving books, and 
just great enough to understand the degrading fruits of a trashy 
press, who is to blame that he becomes Sie customer of the beer- 
Aouse, the disciple of infidelity, the absentee of the Sanctuary, the 
utter stranger to anything but the name of Christianity? 



MOEAL TEAEHNG. 

Education^ as the term implies, consists in the drawing out by 
exercise the feuiulties with which we are gifted. Properly speaking, 
£ducation only ceases with our life ; and what is more, from our 
cradle to the moment when we surrender our breath, it is never, 
•zoept in sleep, for an instant suspended or interrupted. In this 
taroad acceptation, Eternity is the object to which Education refers. 
As the word is more usuially interpreted, not life in reference to 
eiermfyf but yoiUh, in reference to Ufiy is present to the mind of lu^ 
who uses it. But how few associate with it the idea of a preparation 
for friture life ! Ask a parent how he wishes his child to be educated, 
and he will measure out an amount of Grammar and Arithmetic, 
Geography or Mensuration, according to the line of life for which be 
destines ms hopeful scion. And so fiie school-life of the boy is to 
be devoted to occupation which teaches him to view himself niade 
ly^ of head, and ignores his moral powers. When the parents of 
children are alive to this defect, and are able to supply in the home 
Education what is wanting in the School, the results are less im- 
portant. The majority of our readers, however, are concerned 
with that class whose home-influences unhappily afford no hope of 
remedy. Amidst the bickerings and sufferings of home, the hearth 
is no school of the heart, and the whole responsibility of after-lifo 
rests upon one man, whom we call the Schoolmaster. The object 
of las office is not to cultivate the mind simply, but to train the 
cduld in propriety of feeling, and in moral habits. It is his to 
watch the development of individual character, to encourage what 
is diffident) to r^ress what is forward, in ^ort, to reduce into practice 
wtukt is taughL To store the memory with sacred truth, and to 
draw out the mind of Scripture is his, but still more to constrain to 
the practice of Ohristian duty, love, forbearance, sympathy. The 
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play-ground is the real school of the moral feelings^ and in the 
education of the poor^ no School is complete where l^e play-ground 
is wanting. Its uses are many. It endears childr^a to tiheir School. 
If the covered School is the scene of mental education, the ^7- 
ground unites the department of both physical and moral. Hodq 
the muBcles of the physical system, and the energies of the moral^ 
are developed in full and unconstrained action. The Master or 
Mistress superintends ostensibly the sporty but in reality the character. 
He remarks, witliout appearing to do so, the hasty word or angry 
look, or now and then, it may be, the deed of wanton cruelty. 
BeprLsals axe deferred, until the little flock are assembled in tne 
gallery, and from the &i.ult of one m^y be derived a lesson of instruc- 
tion for them all. "Was it cruelty which was observed ? The moral 
trainer, for such should every Master be, selects from his secular 
lesson of the day the beautiM mechanism of the insect he has seen 
abused. He will charm bis youthful hearers with the unrivalled 
strocture of its limb, the inimitable colour of its wing, the match- 
less adaptation of every part to its office. He will speak of these 
things as proofs of his Creator's care, to Wbom the whole eorth 
belongs, and ''all the cattle on a thousand hilLs"; or, should the 
offence merit it, the review will be postponed till ^e morning 
Gallery Lesson upon Scripture, and Herod's cruelty is the theme 
selected* The slolful master will work up his hearers to a pitch> 
whether of indignation against the cowardice of cruelty, or of ad- 
niiration for the structure of the insect. He waits his best opportu- 
iiity, and a wdl-timed reference to the circumstance of the offence, 
to which he abruptly makes his allusion, in words like these, tells 
witiii striking effect, ''Well, children, if you think it foolish to 
destroy a beautiful piece of machinery which cost so much, or if yoji 
think it base and cowardly to use strength for the purpose of making 
^ weaker miserable, what would you say if I told you that I see 
A fierod among yourselves ? He had not children to kill, so he 
trampled on a butterfly, or broke a thrush's leg." If ^be believed 
the ofiBsnce was less wanton than thoughtless, he will not divulge 
the offender's name, though the cheek crimsoned with its conscious 
shame, or the sinking head, would betray him, were not the Master 
strictly to insist that every eye should be fixed on himself. 

In the play-ground, every good trait should be strengthened by 
exercise, and every evil tendeney corrected. The kind or forgiving 
act should be eonunended, and the selfish and the bullying one 
Improved. The bed of flowers which form its borders diould be the 
tiuraeiy of taste, and, unless the fectoiy-chinmey sends forth its 
blightmg clouds of smoke, the ripening fruit tree will, in the dis- 
charge oP its highest functions, exercise the honesty- and patience of 
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the little community. "No piinisliment is like the punishment of 
exile from the play-ground, from which the jocund shout, overheard, 
and right merry laugh give keener edge to the inward sense of shame. 
The culprit whose ear smarts with the angry cuff, thinks of his 
Master and meditates revenge, but he who is sorrowfully forbidden 
by his Master, whom he loves, the customary treat, thinks unkindly 
only of himself. 

It is likely that many have tried to produce these results and 
failed. But have they done more than lecture to their children ; and 
do they know the meaning of that phrase " Sympathy of numbers," 
and the art of employing it as the most potent of all auxiliaries in 
practical Education i.e. Moral Training? If not, in a future 
number, we will endeavour to reveal it. 



MUSIC m SCHOOLS. 

Pew things have been more neglected in the Schools of this 
country than vocal music, as the wretched singing in most of our 
churches will amply testify. This neglect however, it would 
appear, is now to be repaired, the study of music being required of 
every student-schoolmaster ; but we doubt whether that study has 
yet been placed in a true position, and we think, that in introducing 
it into our schools very great caution and judgment are necessary 
to prevent its becoming a mere mechanical performance, which 
(however good in itself as a performance) most wholly fail of 
exercising a beneficial influence over those engaged in it. 

Music, rightly applied, would be a powerM assistant to the 
Trainer in moulding the characters of his children, — ^awakening 
their perception of the beautifal, and directing that perception to 
the cultivation of good and kindly feeling, and an earnest, reverent 
spirit. It is with this object alone that we would have music 
taught, — ^it is the only one worthy of the art, — ^it is the only one 
suited to the case. It will signify very little in the after-life of the 
poor man's child that he should have learnt the difference between a 
sharp and a flat, a minim or a crotchet, but it will signify very much 
whether or not his highest moral feelings have been drawn out, and 
his taste formed for everything that is pure and true. But when 
we turn to the consideration of the means by which this end may be 
most readily attained, in other words, when we ask what is the best 
method of teaching music in schools, we find our task by no means 
an easy one. "We are not here speaking of the different singing 
systems, but of the degree of attention which, under any system, 
it may be advisable to give to the mere externals, the A. B. C. of 
music. Now it is certain, that without some knowledge of this 
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A. B. C. the musical improvement of the school will make but small 
progress, while it is equally certain that there can be no moral 
efficacy in this elementary knowledge of itself, and if the music 
lessons are to be engrossed by it we shall be losing sight of the end, 
m the means. 

Of this there is more danger in music than in almost any other 
study, and the only way in which, as we think, it can be avoided, 
is not to attempt too much, — ^to be contented for some time to come 
with a very moderate proficiency, aiming rather at softness and ex- 
pression suited to the words of the songs or hymns the children 
have learnt by ear; and this at all times, when the children are 
marching j&om their classes, as well as during their regular singing 
lessons. Eor if, as is generally the case, tiiey are to sing every 
variety of song, quiet or spirited, grave or lively, in one rough, 
noisy manner, — ^what effect can be looked for, save that of trampling 
out every spark of musical feeling existing among them, it is difficult 
to say. 

"We hope to continue this subject in a future number, and to 
enter more into its details. In the meantime we would say to the 
Schoolmaster, — ^whatever be the extent to which you are cultivating 
mnsic in your school, let this be your object steadily kept in view, the 
moral elevation of your children. Try every branch of the study by 
this standard, and you wiU soon perceive how far you may safely 
go. Above all guard jealously against a thought of display, — ^the 
moment you admit it, that moment the moral power of music is 
gone. 



In all your lessons endeavour rather to conduct the progress of 
thought in the child's mind, than merely to supply it with the sub- 
ject-matter of instruction. I am not here to tdl but to train; this 
should be one of your fixed ideas. Gratuitous information should ■ 
not be given; the mind should have been led to want, and so been^ 
prepared to appreciate it. Thus no formula should be given tiU its 
necessity has been felt. And every lesson should be worked out, 
step by step, in the mind of the Gallery ; it is your part to direct 
the process. In this way the real business of Education goes on. 
You carry with you the children's attention ; your instruction is 
BMide more clear and permanent, for it has become a portion of their 
own acquired knowledge ; and meanwhile intellectual habits have 
Wi formed. But to teach is not to train, and we must reflect upon 
this distinction. 
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LESSON ON LIFE AND ITS LAWS. 



Begin with some instances of cause 
and efiect familiar to the childrens* 
efvery-day experience ; select such first 
as are only concerned with dead, inert 
matter. Hctore out the daily Sunrise 
and Sunset, with their varied hues : 
the constant ehh and flow of water on 
the wide Ocean; the beautiful Arch 
which the sun paints on the clouds 
whenever it shines through the rain- 
drops* Ask the children ifor other in- 
stances. Now why do we expect that 
the Skn will set this evening; that 
After a few hours the sea-waves will 
come across the yellow sands and cover 
the beach; that we shall find the Rain- 
bow, when the shower falls and the 
sun-beams are out, &q. ? Train out, 
with reverence in your manner, that 
God, — ^the Mak^ of Heaven and Euih, 
as we say in the Creed, — has given 
certain rules to the Sun and the Ocean 
«ad all things round us, which we call 
laws. They always obey these laws. 
There is a rule &om wMch it follows 
that large bodies will draw those which 
«re sm&Uer to themselves, which is 
called — the law of Grravitatian, Well, 
this pebble, which I have in my hand, 
has been obeying that law for ages, — 
ever since the Creation, of whidi we 
read in the first page of the Bible. I 
see nothing between the pebble and the 
floor ; yet when I lose my hold, at once 
it drops to the earth. And all the Stars, 
which are great Suns, millions upon 
millions of miles oSy obey this law too. 
Next carry the childrens' thoughts 
onward to objects which show vital 
action or life. Train out the points of 
dpbrence between the rose-tree in 
t£^ir gardens and the little pebble 
which lies beside it The first grows : 
it puts forth green buds which open 
into beautiful fiowers; it has small 
tubes through which it draws up its 
food and drink from the mould, and 
lungs which take in support from the 
air, which we call — leavei. The roses 
Kve for a short while and then, as we 
say, they die. So that plants have a 
kind of life. Plants arc higher crea- 



tures than dead pebbles. It would be 
easy thus to train out a contrast 
between objects which have vital 
power and those which have not But 
names are wanted for these two classes 
of objects? The terms organic and 
inorganic may now be given to them, 
and Iheir etymology explained. You 
might then name several objects in 
succession and learn frtmi the gallery, 
by a show of hands, to whidi dass 
each belonged ; then individualize, and 
ask here and tiiere for some organic 
and inorganic objects respectively. By 
such means you may sustain the 
childrens' interest, and discover whe- 
ther you have taken along their atten- 
tion with you. 

Plants, we have seen, are otgeaao 
bodies; they have life. But there is a 
higher Idnd of life still, though not 
the same as ours ; it is that which the 
— animals have. That science which 
tells us about plants is called — Botanff^ 
and that whicSi tells us about animala 
is called — Zoology (if the children do 
not know this word, they may be told 
that Zoon in Greek means an animal, 
and be helped to form it in the same 
way as Geology, &c) Train out some 
differences between animal and vege- 
table life ; ask them, for instance, what 
they have observed about dogs, or the 
bees which buzz among the roses we 
spoke of in their garden. Most animals 
have a delicate system of nerves; many 
have a heart, and a brain with whicn 
these nerves are connected; they have 
feeUnffs, such as fear, pain, &c. ; they 
can think too, though not in the same 
way as we do. Poor dumb «niyna3g 
have a very wondecfdl life, which we 
do not know all about ; and we should 
love to be kind to them. God has 
made them higher creatures than the 
^plants. 

It should now be shown them that 
all these plants and animals are tmder 
fixed laws, as well as inorganic matter, 
like the pebble. Picture out, for ex- 
ample, with some graphic details, a 
wood at the fall of Autumn, — and show 
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that it is by ndes that the sap desoeods 
the trees; that the leaves undereo a 
ohemieal change, which giyes tnem 
their red and golden tints; that the 
dead leaves drop down. Or point oat 
the regular process in which th^ wheat- 
seed snoots up into the stalk and grain. 
And animals are guided by laws : thus 
bees boild their combs, and birds their 
nests by wondeifdl rules; and all the 
animals ^* abide as God has made them, 
ob^ring the law of their kind." 

But there is another kind of life,— 
one still higher; it is that which God 
has given — U8, Without puzzling the 
children with definitions of Instinct 
and Reason, you might then train out 
sozoe differences between mental power 
aa shown in men and animals. Thus 
men may grow wiser and learn by ex- 
periments ; but bees and birds and all 
beasts had just the same skill a thou. 
aand years ago which we wonder at 
now. Tou may illustrate this by pic- 
turing out the rude wattled houses, 
wilhnt windows and with holes in the 
roof hr chimneyB, which the Kelts 
bad, and how these were improved 
▼ben the Romans came and afterwards ; 
but birds nests remain the same as 
then. And then .lower your voice as 
Tpa lead them to see that the great 
difieience between man and the lower 
creation is, Hiat God has put within him 
a senae of right and wrong, which we 



call — e9»aci$Heef and has given Mm an 
immortal aptrity which may serve and 
love Him. But the animals have no 
thoughts about God, or about right and 
wrong. God has made men higher 
creatures than all others on l^e eadh.. 

Kow there are certain laws imder 
which men are placed, as well as dead 
things, and plants and animals. Thec9 
are two books ia which we may find 
tboBO'^knpa s train out that these aze 
the Book of Nature and the Book of the 
Revelation, that which we call the 
Bible, the Great Book. 

We have seen that all thixigB round 
us obey the— nij^ which God has 
given them. The stones and tiie 
flowers and the animals always do what 
their Maker wills; they always do 
light 

God has given us a hi^er and far 
more wondecful life ; yet we hava not 
kept His laws— we do wrong. Then, 
since we feel that is so, let us ask 
Him to forgive us through His Son, 
and to help us to do His wiU lunre 
as we hope to do it with the Angela in 
Heaven. 

These notes, as weU as others which 
we give, may be expanded and more 
amply illustrated ; they might be made 
the ground-work of a series of ifp^^nf^a. 
The above application should be mate 
fully drawn out. 



LESSON ON THE PARABLE OP THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 



Obtain from the children who are ao- 
<[Dtinted with the geograx^y of Pales- 
fne, thepoBxtioQ of J eneho, its situation 
in regara to, and its distance from 
Jenutdem. The importance of the 
^own, as a place of trade, secured a 
larp;e communication between the two 
citieB. The traveller was perhaps a 
^i^^nihant, returning home, This road 
^aa one so proverbially dangerous on 
^^iooQnt of robbora that it was called 
** tiifi Uoody way." " He falls among 
*ieve8," who not only deprive him of 
ywney, ^OYisions and clothes, but 
We him half dead. Graphically de- 



scribe how he hears the sounds of foot- 
steps, and then his hopes reyivef. T^^'- 
l^ey were tiiose of a Priest, who from 
his profession should have remembered 
mercy, but gathering frx)m the sight 
an intimation of his own danger, *^ he 
passes by on the other side." Once 
more, another traveller comes up to the 
^ce, but only gives a look of pity. 
He too belonged to the service of Hie 
Temple. Picture the fe^Ungs of this 
injured and deserted man, dying with- 
out a friend to speak kmdly to him, 
while the thought oppresses him that 
his fiunily and children, who are wait- 
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ing at home to receive him, will see 
him alive no more. Once more his 
hopes return, perhaps in answer to his 
prayers. There comes a third -more 
piti^ and courageous than the others. 
He stops; and mough he must now 
travel this gloomy road at walking 
pace, when he might have galloped 
from so dangerous a neighbourhood, he 
neglects his own business, exposes his 
own life, and after ^'pouring oil and 
wine" into the wounds, he brings the 
wounded man to an inn, considering no 
mission so important as that of mercy. 

Application. — Explain why our 
Lord related this story. It was His 
custom to answer questions circuit- 
ously , that those who asked them might 
be made to think taidremember. Notice 
how He answered another question, 
** Is it right to give tribute to Cassar, or 
no ?" On the present occasion he was 
asked the question (which make the 
children read a second time), *^ Who is 
my neighbour }" Show that our Lord 
was teaching His hearers ^e sin of a 
contract&d charity, by your referring 
them to the circumstiuice which led to 
the question being put. If the children 
are old enough, show the divine skill 
with which our Lord obliges them to 
confess that even a Samaritan — a poor 
despised Samaritan — ^was asmuch (and 
might be more so) a neighbour as a 
Priest or a Levite. He ms^es the Jew 
indebted to the Samaritan, and not the 
Samaritan to the Jew. 

Mark out the leading idea that man 
is every man's neighbour, and that we 
should try to do good to aU men. Show 
that another view of the parable will 
bring this truth out still more vividly. 
That traveller was any man, or every 
man viewed as a sinner ; that way, the 



" bloody way," is the toorldf a way of 
danger and dread. ** Thieves and rob- 
bers" have taken from us our glory and 
our strength, and have left us '*half 
dead." The Priest and Levite came, 
i.e. " the Law," but left us relentlessly 
in our blood. Another came, of whom 
it was said, *^ He is a Samaritan" He 
came on no mission of traffic, but on 
purpose to save alive an enemy. He 
applied *' the oil and wine," brought us 
on our journey — ^left us in the resting- 
place, me Inn or His Church, that by 
its ordinances and ministry we might 
be strengthened and refreshed, and like 
the Samaritan accomplishes aU ^' with- 
out money and without price." Con- 
clude by asking the children whether 
any remember the appropriate hymn. 

" Jesus sought me when a stranger," &c. 

At the close of your Gallery Lesson, 
assumed to be given to most, if not all 
of the children, test the success of 
your labours by asking each one to 
nold up his hands who can tell you 
anything he has learnt. The ^rounger 
ones will have taken away isolated 
portions, such as '^ The Samaritan was 
more t^der than the Jew," or " We 
should consider others to be our 
neighbours besides those who live next 
door to us." An older child will say, 
"The way is the world, the thieves 
are Satan and sin, Christ is the good 
Samaritan." The most attentive a^d 
intelligent will follow out the reason- 
ing, and connect more explicitly the 
whole bearing of the parable, wim the 
selfishness of the inquiry, " And who 
is my neighbour?" Those of less 
reasoning powers, but of quick memo- 
ries, will be glad to be allowed to 
repeat the verse of the hymn. 



ON TEACHD^G GEOGRAPHY. 
No. II. 
In our first paper on this subject we noticed some of the methods 
which, it appears to us, may be advantageously adopted in order to 
render the study of Geography both more profitable and more inter- 
esting than it has been in Elementary Schools. It has been very 
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justly observed that " it is a mere exercise of memory, and no culti- 
vation of a child's mind, to be compelled to commit to heart, verbatim, 
a whole page of Geography from a book, and then to point out on 
the map or globe the whole of the capes, rivers, towns, &c., in 
regular succession. To parents it may look like a getting on or 
through, but it is not learning Geography."* Perhaps the first idea 
to be given with distinctness to the children in commencing this 
study is that of space and its extent upon our earth. Por this pur- 
pose a plan of the School-room may be advantageously drawn upon 
the Black Board, and the relative sizes of the various parts of the 
room, when compared with their extent in the plan on the board, 
noticed. The town or village in which the children live may next 
be delineated, particular attention being directed to the very small 
space occupied by the School-room in such a plan. In this way 
their ideas of the relative extent of surfaces on the earth, compared 
with the fields around them, may be corrected and rendered definite, 
and it is not until after some such series of lessons that they are fitted 
to use with advantage the maps usually employed in the teaching of 
Geography. The next series of lessons should be devoted to the 
earth's surface, in a general point of view, — ^the extent of land and 
water, — ^the form of the land in the old and new continents, — the 
different zones and their characteristics, in connection with which 
may be advantageously introduced the ideas of latitude and longi- 
tude, — ^the division of the water into oceans, seas, bays, gulfs, lakes, 
and rivers, — ^those of the land into continents, peninsulas, and 
islands, the latter being again divided into continental and pelasgic ; 
these and a number of other equally fundamental ideas should be 
given, before the Geography of any particular coimtry is dwelt upon 
minutely, nor do we perceive anything in the nature of this informa- 
tion to render it unsuited for the most elementary classes, everything 
of course depending upon the way in such information is communi- 
cated to the children. And as far as method goes we cannot but 
think that the method given to us by the Training System is that 
most likely to secure the double object of interesting the children and 
impressing the facts upon their minds. The combination of ellipses 
and questions, the drawing out or educing from the pupils what they 
already know, the picturing out of those things which they do not 
blow in a fSamiliar and interesting manner, and the moral lesson at 
the end which would lead their thoughts from Nature up to Nature's 
God, appears to us to be an interesting and profitable intellectual 
exercise as well as for the trainer as for the trained. 

In commencing the Geography of particular countries aU, wb fancy, 
* StoVs Training System, 8th Edition, p. 263. 
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will 9g7re6 ill considering it advisable to begin with that in which the 
pupils liYe-*-tbeir father-land. Its physical features should be made 
as interesting as the description of the different habits of its different 
inhabitants ; and here again let us remark how necessary to success- 
ful training is a facility in sketching upon the Black Board. Mr. 
Horace Hann, in his admirable '^ Beport of an Educational Tour^' in 
Europe, remarks — " I found Geography taught (in Prussia) almost 
wholly from large maps suspended against the walls, and by deline- 
ations on the Black Board. And here, the skill of teachers and 
pupils in drawing did admirable service. The teacher traced the 
outlines of a country on the suspended map, or drew one upon the 
Black Board, accompanying the exhibition by an oral lectuj^ ; and 
at the next recitation the pupils were expected to repeat what they 
had seen or heard. And, in regard to the natural divisions of the 
earthy or the political boundaries of countries, a pupil was not con- 
sidered as having given any proof that he had a correct image in his 
mind, until he could go to the Black Board and produce it from the 
ends of his fingers." The utility of such a practice cannot be less in 
England than in Germany, Mr. Horace Mann proceeds to describe 
a lesson on the Geography of Germany, given by a German School- 
master to his pupils, — the high lands forming ihe watersheds were 
first sketched out upon the board, the pupik giving their names as 
the sketch proceeded ; then came the various rivers making their 
way down Ihe sides of the mountains in little streams, and uniting in 
the valleys to fight their way to the sea. As those rivers were 
chalked down one by one, the chiJdren readily gave their names, as 
wellas those of the countries andstates through which they passed. The 
cities situa^ upon them were next dotted off, the excitement of the 
class becoiBng gradi^y greater as the plan approached its comple- 
tion ; then those at a distance from the rivers were noted down ; and 
finally, amid the delighted vociferations of the class, the boundaries 
were added, the names of the various countries touched upon, the 
coasts and the mountain chains being readily and eagerly ^v^i by 
the pupils, until the cosmogony was complete, and a very tolerable 
map of Germany was exhibited upon the board. When a picture 
sudi as this is compared with the dull eniuneration of a number of 
hard names, accompanied by the mechanical process of pointing them 
out upon the maps, amidst faces of gradually increasing length as the 
dif9.ci^ties increase, amidst listless apathy, or repressed dissatisfac- 
tion, and frequent glances at the clock to sec when the disagreeable 
task will be ended, it will be at once apparent that in dwelling upon 
the necessity of a facility in sketching in the Schoolmaster, we are 
not exaggerating the importance of the subject. 
As a further illustration of these observations, we shall give in 
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fdtnre nmnbeiB the outliiLeB of a few lefsons intended tar pnpiLi at 
diierent atages of adTanoemGity canunencuig with one of a wecj 
elementary natme intraided for those who have just l^amwi the use 
of a map, and obtained someinfonnatioa respeuLii^ egtuot and eactsnL 



A PAPER ON LATE-C( 



ih; 



Among the difficulties that call forth from a Schoolmaster the 

question " What must I do ?" late-coming is none of the easiest to 

be snrmounted. Probably there is not snch a wonder in ihe world 

as a Teacher who has not had his temper tried by the sudden iTtfliTg, 

about a quarter-past nine, of half a dozen of hot, red-cheeked, 

asthmatical young scapegraces, who ''started in time and didn't 

indeed intend to be late ;" or by the apparition at ten o'clock of a 

solitary being whose truant disposition had led him far astray among 

brambles and brooks and bii^' -nests, until his conscience or a 

wbolesome fear of the rod compelled him to return. Late-comers 

seem as though they were as essential to a school as the books, or 

the desks, or the very walls. Pew schools have ever been found to 

succeed without a sprinkling of late-comera. Let the Schoolmaster, 

therefore, always calculate upon them when he makes his plans. 

"But they are weeds in the garden, and must be rooted out.*' 
Certainly ; but what wiU do it ? " ^N'othing easier ; a rule laid 
down, and kept firmly and perseveringly, will soon extirpate the 
wbole race." Pray what is the rule? — for it must be a great 

Wn to Schoolmasters if generally known. '' Oh, nothing new ; it 

is — " 

*■ The good old rule, the simple plan,' 

fog those that come after time." Experience has proved this to be 
effectual, at least for a time ; and this same experience, the Mother 
(yith a prefix before her name sometimes) of Wisdom soon con- 
vinces the boys that it is better not to be late, or they may be called 
iipon to engage in a contest which wiU probably end in their 
coining off, as they would say, " only second best." 

Veil, I, as a Schoolmaster, who have flattered myself now and 
tlien, that I have a little of the milk of human kindness, am very 
wny to hear that this rule is indispensable, but fnwt is musty and I 
mtiinate this self-evident proposition to my boys this afternoon. 
^^▼, there's not a boy in the School I don't love ; even that boy in 
tfee coiner there, who has to write an account of himself ii& a reward 

ot bia idleness, — ^he with the straggling hair guiltless of a comb. 
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and with a bronze face that enjoys but a chance acquaintance with 
soap and water ; even he whose whole head is a very manufactory 
of mischief, has a comer in a page of my good books, and I talk of 
him when I sit down to tea in the evening, and sometimes cannot 
but smile at his freaks, and indulge hopes of him yet, — ^all my boys 
I love, — ^but there's the rule, and mmt is must 

It is nine o'clock, and there's a good muster, — ^rule works ex- 
cellently, — everybody is here, even the bronze face, which was 
never known to be here so soon before. To-morrow or next day, 
however, a few stragglers drop in just after prayers. I have been 
praying that all unkind tempers that arise in our hearts may be put 
away, and that we may be filled full of kindness and love. " iN'ow, 
Henry, where have you been till now ?" " Please, sir, I have been 
getting my breakfast." Thwack ! — ^there's the rule. " And you, 
sir," politer, of course, as I become warmer, " have you been 
getting your breakfast too ?" " Please, sir, I have been to the top of 
the town with my father's breakfast." I suspect, from previous 
enquiries, that this is true, but — the rule — thwack ! — ^firmness and 
perseverance in carrying out rules ! The others in the back-ground 
are weeping and trembling; they come up, one by one, and I con- 
fess I don't Hke to strike those little quivering hands — I think of 
them as machines such as Bell describes them — and I would rather 
not make their thousand delicate nerves tingle with pain ; but then 
the rule ! — and so I fill my School with cries and sobs, and, if the 
truth must be told, my own heart with anguish. 

But the bitterest results come behind. Can my boys feel any 
love for me who listen to few excuses, — ^have little pity for implor- 
ing faces turned up to me, — ^who have forgotten that I myself was 
once a truaat boy, and passed my bounds to enjoy a ramble in the 
woods, Q^ they do now ; can thet/ love me ? l^o ! nor I them ; for 
when do people love those whom they have injured ? I must put 
away my irony now — I have told how I was treated as a boy, not 
how I treat my own. 

The aim of my life is to train my boys morally and religiously — 
to cultivate in their hearts all the qualities of a high character ; in 
fine, to rear up in the midst of my School the pillar of Truthfulness, 
and train up around it all the graces that adorn humanity. But, 
by my rule, I tear down these mantling flowers, trample them 
under my feet, and full soon overthrow the column itself. Por 
Love is turned to Hatred — ^Kindness to Cruelty, — ^the spirit of Por- 
giveness to that of Revenge — Smiles to Tears — ^Happiness to 
Misery ; and, worst of all, the marble stability of Truth crumbles 
into the very rottenness of Palsehood. How can Moral Training be 
carried on amid towering passions, tears and cries and shrieks ? 
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Punctuality is important and must be had — ^but not at all costs. K 
I, by obliging my boys to be punctual, train them to habits of 
equivocation and falsehoood, I barter costly pearls for worthless 
straws, and imcur an awful responsibility. 

But still th9 difficulty remains, if there is to be no flogging, how 
punctuality in the main is to be secured. In the first place, I am 
of opinion that it cannot be fairly obtained in any School deficient 
to a considerable degree in discipline and moral tone. How these 
may be attained, we hope to have the opportunity of inquiring in a 
Mure paper. But in the meantime I recommend every elementary 
Teacher to begin by persuading himself that his scholars are all 
reasonable beings, with the power, and in most cases the disposition, 
to choose the better path when it is shown to be so. Try to interest 
every boy in the welfare of the School ; every teacher may do 
something towards this, each, of course, in his own way. I follow 
a method of my own ; another teacher would do the thing diffe- 
rently, but still as effectually. I have a set of officers appointed 
every fortnight, who are expected to exert themselves for the 
welfare of the School. Two of these, as a portion of their duty, 
tave that of registering daily the names of the late-comers. A book 
is kept for the purpose, and after the boy's name, the time when he 
came is marked. It is a disgrace to have one's name put down there 
often. By reference to the register, we can easily find out whether 
a boy is a constant late-comer. His namo is brought up by the 
censors (the two officers rejoice in this cognomen) and I am reques- 
ted to speak to him. Perhaps in the evening, before the boys are 
disbanded, I call him to me and wish him to come to my house 
after school. He comes, and I talk to him — suppose him grown up 
— show him the bad effects of non-punctuality in the affairs of life; 
and when he goes, I bid him a kind good-bye, and express my hope 
and belief that he will be in his place in time to-morrow. Most 
likely he is there ; during the day, by a pat on the shoulder while 
passing him, or by speaking to him in a Idnd way, I show him that 
1 have noticed his conduct. In time he is elevated to the rank of 
officer, and, perhaps, may be encouraged to hope for the censorship 
some day. 

There are few boys who could not be drawn by this means ; and 
that teacher has good reason to have grave doubts of his fitness for 
the office, if he thinks reasoning with a boy, patting him on the 
bead, and talking kindly to him, are beneath his dignity. Some 
" Dombey," of course, could not descend to all this, but then we 
can't contemplate a " Dombey" as an elementary teacher. 

The time for coming to School should be a quarter of an hour 
before work is actually commenced, and the boys should be marked 
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late who make their appeaiwnce 'afber this. The qparter of an hour 
may be advantageously employed in mardnng and other phyEdcal 
exercises. 

When punishments must be inflicted, as they must sometimes, let 
the boy stay in from play, and write out on his slate his day's reading 
lesson, or his yesterday's grammar ; or let him stay at noon when 
you take your Pupil Teacher, for so long as he was late, or, if seed 
be, double the time. By these means you wiU, in a great ztieasure 
prevent late-coming, with the exception always of that essential 
sprinkling to which I before referred And if you feel die^sed to 
lose your temper when a body of late-comers enter your school, bear 
in mind that probably not one-flfth of the number can fairly be them- 
selves blamed for coming late ; and, at all events> do not force them 
upon the miserable expedient of inventing a lie to save themselves 
from the rod ! 

J. S. 



PBAGMENTS. 



Accustom a child as soon as it can 
speak to narrate his little experiences, 
his chapter of accidents, his griefs, his 
fears and Ms hopes : to communicate 
what he was noticed in the world 
without ; and what he feels struggling 
in the world within. Anxious to have 
something to narrate, he will be in- 
duced to giye attention to objects 
around him, and what ii passing in the 
sphere of his instruction, and to observe 
and note events will become one of his 



first pleasures ; and this is the ground- 
work of a thoughtful character. —i^bn- 
taiffne. 

What Bculptore is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human soul. 
The philosopher, the saint, and the 
hero ; the wise, the good, and the great 
man, very ofben He hid and conceal^ in 
a plebeian, which a proper educatikm 
mieht hare disinterredand have brought 
to Ught. — Spectator. 
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The folloTnng hynm has be^ coBtflramcated by a Schoolmaster 
in Wiltdiire, mth the rernaxk iliat " great improvement is wanted 
in School Music, for that though much is published it is generally of 
an inferior character, either descending to unmeaning puerilities in 
the w<»ds, or to a^^ected simplicity in the music." 



AN EVENE^TO HYM]^. 



Foetry tf/ Keble. 



Music by Henry Joyner. 



i 



'3 d d ^ i d ij d | a d I 



Sun of my 



soul, 



thou Sa - viour 
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2nd Verse. 

"When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast. 

Srd Verse. 

Abide with me from mom till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live ; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, ^ 
For without Thee I dare not die. 
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N<x L 



Jfy dear young JMetukf 

The employment in which yon are 
engaged is a novel one. We have long 
been accuBtomed to have our Schools 
conducted by Masters and Mistresses, 
and these have been helped by some of 
the children acting as monitors ; but it 
lias only been within the last few years 
that the plan of apprenticrog iPupil 
Teachers has been adopted to any extent 
Little, therefore, has been thought, and 
litUe written upon the special duties 
which fall to your lot; and perhaps a 
few hints from one who feels a deep in- 
terest in the work in which you are 
engaged, may not prove unacoeptable. 
In this and some future letters, I pro- 
pose to take up some points which ap- 
pear to me to be of practical importance. 

The first thing I would say is this, — 
TVy to form a right estimate ofthepoei'* 
tim you occupy. School-children, when 
they are made monitors, often seetn to 
look upon it as an object of ambition to 
he raised above the other children, to 
exercise a little authority, and to be- 
come teachers of others; the same 
feelings may sometmies be traced in 
pupil-teachers: they have besides an 
opportunity of gaining further inatruot- 
ion by staying longer at the school, and 
at the same time are paid for their 
titmble. I am afraid that many Pupil 
Teaehers have very little higher ideas 
of the office they hold, and therefore are 
sever likely to fulfil aright the duties 
it impoaesL But I would have you 
remember two things: — (1) Tou are 
engaged now to use ail your powers and 
eneigifiB in forwarding the objects of 
the School ; and (2) You are trainiiLg; 
yourselves for a post of great usefuL- 
aess and ieEponB0)ilitv to which you 
nav afterwai-ds be called. 

1. Tour duty towards the Sbhoel is 
to do erverytiiing that lies in your 
power to increase its efficiency. You 
are a ]^0dion of the living machinery 



which is put in action day after dajfr for 
the accomplishment of a great work,.--' 
see that you perform your part fully and 
faithfiilly. The Government by whom 
your stipends are paid, — ^the Master or 
Misttess to whom you are apprenticed, 
— and all interested in tiie prosperity of 
the School, — look to you to render the 
instruction of the children much more 
perfect than it was, or could be, befoce 
you were enga^^ as Pupil Teachers^ 
Take care that uieir reasonable expec- 
tations are not disappointed through 
any fault of jours. The Inspector, 
when he visits those schools which 
have the advantage of Pupil Teadiers, 
hopes to see the onildren not only more 
intelligent and better taught than those 
in other Schools, but giving sicns of 
deeper religious fueling, and a Higher 
tone of moral principle. R^nember 
how much depends upon your exertions^ 
and let it be your daily endeavour to 
use every means in your power for 
bringing about so happy a result. 

II. But you have not only a present 
duty towards the School in which you 
are employed, you are looking forward 
to be placed in very importimt situa- 
tions when you are old enough to be 
Masters or Mistresses yoimselves. Tou 
are now in training for those situations, 
— ^you are apprenticed for a certain time 
in order to learn how to teach. Tlus is 
a syston which is common in many 
trades, and those who spend the time of 
their apprentice-ship diligently and 
bend their minds to become good and 
skilful workmen, are those who suoceed 
best afterwards in whatever calling 
they engage ; but if this is necessary 
for common trades, how much more is 
it for you ? The youth who wants to be 
a carpenter, or shoemaker, or Uask- 
smith, has a good deal to learn, and he 
must not only take pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the materials used) 
, in his tnde^ aud the best way of uais^ 
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them, but he must acquire the art of 
working them up, and become skilful in 
every operation which his business in* 
volves; but still it is comparatively 
easy to do all this, — ^the materials wilii 
which he has to work are all simply 
and readily discerned. But your task 
is infinitely more difficult ; you have to 
do, not with matter ^ but with mindj — 
you have to work upon the thoughts, 
and feelings, and afiPections of childreiL, 
no two 'of whom are alike. The mere 
routine of teaching, — the visible ma- 
chinery of a School, — may indeed be 
soon learned; but to become a really 
efficient trainer is a very different thing. 
For the power of commanding atten- 
tion and keeping order, or even of 
communicating the greatest amount of 
knowledge in a given time to a given 
number of children, there is required a 
degree of tact, andjudgment, and skill, 
which are very difficult to be obtained. 
If you hope then to be useful, and to 
excel in the calling you have chosen. 



you have no time to lose, but must set 
yourselves in earnest to learn how to 
deal with the different tempers and 
dispositions of children, to 6ia.w out 
their thoughts and feelings, to command 
their affections and control their pas- 
sions, and to use every means which 
may be effectual, under the blessing of 
God, for "training them up in the way 
they should go." Now if you con- 
stantly bear this in mind, you will feel 
it to be for your own interests, no less 
than a duty you owe to the School, to 
exert yourselves to the utmost to be as 
useful as possible in the position in 
which you are placed; and thus, while 
pleasing those whom you are most 
bound to please, you will be most 
effectually promoting your own future 
advantage. 

Believe me, 
My dear young friends. 
Faithfully yours, 

J. O. 



ABT-EDUCATION. 



It has been proposed to connect such 
Schools of Design as are established in 
liie manufacturing districts with com- 
mon Elementary School around them. 
The mutual advantages which, it is 
hoped, would accrue from this arrange- 
ment, would be the supply of pupils 
practised in the rudiments of drawing 
to the former Schools, and the en- 
couragement of primary art-education 
in the latter. A correspondence has 
lately passed between the Committee 
of Council for Trade and the Education 
Committee, on this subject. 

The features of "die scheme are these. 
The Schools of Design will offer gra- 
* ""^10118 instruction to elementary Teach- 



ers, and assist them in organizing 
classes in their own Schools. The 
Education Committee of Council, 
on the other hand, will make a free 
grant of copies of Mr. B. "Williams's 
"Treatises on Drawing" to Schools 
where the Master has attended a course 
of instruction in the Schools of Design, 
and is certified as able to conduct ele- 
mentary drawing classes. 

We hope masters will avail them- 
selves, wherever it is possible, of this 
arrangement. Skill in drawing is an 
invaluable aid to the Master in the 
School-room, where much instruction 
may be best passed through the eye 
into the mind. An accurate, quick 
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diaughtsman lias an instrument in 
teaching Geography, Physical Science, 
and other subjects, which enters into 
every-day use. And it is one which 
will interest his children, and gain their 
respect and confidence, as well as. give 
them clear yivid impressions. The 
Educator should aim at a complete 
technical education for himself: ability 
in drawing is essential to this, and will 
greatly improve his work and make it 



easier. 



We trust also that this scheme may 
help to promote the diffusion of art- 
education in elementary Schools. This 
purpose, of course, is its prominent fea- 
ture. Until now no appreciable pro- 
gress has been made in this direction. 
But if Education is to prepare the chil- 
dren of our English Schools for practical 
life and influence their future occupa- 
tions, any instruction which would 
bear upon the practice of the fine arts, 
and the production of our native manu- 
factures, is of the utmost importance. 
English workmen connot compete in 
design with those of the Continent; 
for this reason, there is a marked in- 
feriority in our textile, fictile, and other 
art manufactures, to those of France or 
Germany. 

"Let any mercer place the silk that 
comes from Spitalfields beside that 
which comes from Lyons, and tell us if 
the one in point of elegance of design 
will bear any comparison with the 
other. Let the English watchmaker 
place his watch beside the delicate 
fabric of Geneva, or his clock beside 
that which comes from Paris, and tell 
us whether it be not rude and clumsy 
in the comparison. Let the English 
china-maker place the manufactures of 
Worcestershire and Yorkshire on the 
same table with those of Sevres or of 
Dresden, and the superior beauty of 
the foreign article is visible at once. 
We Sire beaten out of the market when- 
ever it comes to a question of taste." 

The main reason of this is that art- 
education is not accessible to the Eng- 
ush artizan. He has no skUl in design, 
and his taste has not been educated ; 
"sace he is unable to infuse elegance 



and formal beauty into his workman- 
ship. You must arouse and develope 
within his mind the inner sense of 
propriety and beauty, and teach him 
how to embody it in form, if you would 
make him a more efiective workman 
and place him on a level field with the 
foreigner. 

These remarks, of course, have 
special reference to Schools placed in 
the districts of manufacture ; and it is 
to these districts that the arrangements 
we have noticed apply. But we think 
that more might be done at a slight ex- 
pense of time and with little difficulty, 
to introduce the rudiments of drawing 
into general elementary Education. 
.Such instruction would be useful in 
many industrial pursuits which are not 
included within the category of art- 
manufactures. 

And would it not be practicable thus 
to awaken within the child's mind a 
taste for drawing, which would serve 
to relieve the monotony of the man's 
daily toil, and fiU. up his leisure hours ? 
We want to open out more sources of 
enjoyment and innocent recreation to 
the labour-class. Let us do what we 
can to give them purer tastes and more 
rational amusements. It is with deep 
regret we regard the selfish exclusive- 
ness which decries such endeavours. 
Those who would forbid us to place 
more intellectual gratifications within 
the reach of the multitude, have much 
to discover about human nature, — 
larger, kindlier views to learn towards 
their fellow-men. And they know little 
of the positive evil which mental in- 
action entails upon the working classes. 
Why should we only confine their 
thoughts and interests within the bounds 
of their mechanical employments, and 
leave them no resources on which to 
fall back in that large margin of life 
which is not absorbed by labour? 
Why not seek to spread amongst them 
such harmless tastes and pursuits as 
may make their home-life more cheer- 
full, and beguile their vacant evenings 
and the hours in which they are dis- 
abled by sickness. We would en- 
courage therefore all attempts which 
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OttA be made in oar Schoolfl^ through 
such ^instnxmentB of Edacation as 
Mi^. and DiAwing, as irell as in the 
^rdinaiy eonne of inatruction, to refine 
the popular mind and draw forth those 
}>erceptions of beauty and haimony 
which are common to our nature^ and 
for whose exercise so many objects, — 
€N)d's marvels in the earth and sea and 
1^ — are strewn in profiisionarroundu& 
open to rich and poor alike. Weview 
9ko with pleasure the increased readi- 
fiesswilh which cor Picture-GhJleries 
and Museums are now thrown open to 
the poorer classes ; they haTO shown 
that they haye appreciated the bocm, 
and wiH use it rightly. Baise the mind 
of the people and open out better en- 
joyments to their view, and you wiU 
do much to turn them fixmi those 
pursuits which are their ruin, and to 
^prore their character. The mental 
resources of the classes aboye them 
haye been multiplied; and eosasex 
pleasures have been renounoed, and 



social habits ameliorated. (Hyilzsatkni 
adyances! why limit the sphere of its 
influence and separate dasses more 
widely ? We belieye that aomethiBg 
more might be made out of workings 
dass life, — and we trust that such ia.- 
fluences may radiate fix)m our Schools 
as dudl rear up in the midst of us a 
more moral and intelligent population. 

We may notice that the piactioe of 
linear drawing has been officially re- 
commended by the Education Com- 
mittee ki all Schools under Inspection, 
and that Treatises on Drawing are 
fomi^ed to them at yery reduced 
prices. We are quite aware that in- 
struction of this kind cannot be 
pursued fiff in elementary Scho<^. 
Bui it is wdQ to me a useful direetien 
to taste ; and such pursuits may be ex- 
tended by self -culture afterwards. 

The correspondence to which we 
haye ady eited is inserted in the Minfutes 
of the Education Oommittee Ibr 185-1. 



PAPERS FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER 
-^tf- 8. May 1, 1851. 



The process which modem science has adopted has been double- 
sided; as its inrestigations have advanced ftovi point to point, 
Theory and Experiment have been steadily combined, and to their 
mutual connexion those great discoveries are dtre which have illus- 
trated so much of the wise and wondrous mechanism of the outward 
world, and which every day affect more widely the arrangements of 
social life and the weal of natioDS* 

It was not simply by speculation and the use of ingenious hypo- 
theses that the structure of !N^atural Philosophy has been built up^ 
Btory by story, to its present level. Those who have successively 
obtained new glimpses into ligature's hidden laws and operations, 
have employed action as well as study ; they have not been mere 
thinkers ; they have worked as well as thought Tl^ir research has 
heen pursued through slow and complex experiments; they have 
Qt^Hfied BO manual toil; many of them have themselves been 
pnctieal workmen, and began their inquiries in the workshop and 
loine and factory. And thus it has come to pass that through the 
solitary labours of the Mechanist, — ^the fatigues of the Chemist in 
^ laboratory, — ^the protracted midnight- watches of the Astronomer, 
1^066 discoveries have been brought to %ht, which have imported 
new elements into modem history, — ^which enter into the incidents 
of our e^mnon daily life, and direct the busy miovements of human 
^n^ofltry and the intercourse of distant lands and races. 

This double-sided character of Modem Science was necessarily 
inyolved in ihskt method which Bacon pointed out as the only one 
^I^ropiate to its inquiries, and whose practical development has 
^ attended with such marked success. But is it not probable 
fiiat tibis union of Theory with Experiment may have contributed 
iiot merely to the actual results which havet been obtained in scien- 
tific invest^tions, but also to that vigoroiiB intenectnal eibrt which 
^ characterised their progress ? 

l^or iStm acquisition of knowledge becomes a more tiiroiogh exercise 
^ imnd when it is either eHcited from obserred &ct0> or else 
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submitted to the test of Experiment. It is on this principle that 
the study of Physical Science must be regarded as a most useful 
instrument of Education. 

It is quite obvious that the mere amount of information which 
children will acquire during the ordinary period of elementary 
school-instruction, will be included within a narrow circle. The 
Educator's main 'object — ^we speak now of intellectual Education — 
must be to awaken observation and thought, and thus to establish a 
process of self-culture which the child may carry with him from the 
School-room into the experiences of common life. And for this 
purpose no instrument, we think, is more available than Physical 
Science, — ^the simplest rudiments of which may be so placed before 
the mind as to call forth the perceptive powers of the young stu- 
dent, and at the same time to form inductive mental habits. 

The mind, at an early stage of its development, begins naturally 
to observe or perceive; but this faculty, if not educated, applies 
itself, in most cases, only to the general features of outward objects. 
It wiU be found, on trial, that an ordinary child has observed little 
in respect to the minute details of things about him. Instruction in 
Natural Science gives many faxjilities for stinmlating habits of minute 
and accurate observation^ and should be communicated with this 
purpose. 

It should also be our object to foster a spirit of investigation into 
the laws which lie underneath external phenomena, and into the 
relations between cause and effect. This will infuse an interest into 
the instruction ; curiosity will give life to the lessons and detain 
attention ; and meanwhile an occasion will be afforded of habituating 
the children to just and consecutive processes of thought. Always 
endeavour, as far as possible, to make them actually induct from 
effect to cause, not merely to understand thtir connexion. Take a 
simple instance, — ^the action of the common pump. You might 
exhibit a section of the pnmp on the black-board, and then, step by 
step, state the process by which the water is drawn up ; and if your 
statement were clearly made, the children would probably apprehend 
the process. But it would be far better to help them to reason out 
the explanation themselves. After having drawn the section of the 
pump on the black-board, describe the conditions of the experim^t ; 
point out the wall in the well; ask what lies above it; whether there 
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could be air in tho cylinder when the piston had been drawn up 
through it, &c. The children, who should have been shown in 
previous lessons that air had weight, and that fluids transmitted equal 
pressure in all directions, might be led by a judicious trainer to tell 
him what caused the water to follow the piston as it was raised. 
And thus the ksson would have been made more useM as an 
exercise of mind, and the action of the machine would be more 
thoroughly imderstood. 

And always, where it is possible, let instruction in Natural Science 
be accompanied with experiment and practical illustrations. Let 
processes he performed as well as explained; make the School-room a 
laboratory as well as a library. It were desirable that every School 
should be supplied with some scientific apparatus ; but much may be 
done by familiar expedients and illustrations which lie within the 
reach of all. We refer our readers on this point to Mr. Dawes' 
Snggestive Hints on Secular Instruction, — a most useM hand-book 
for Schoolmasters. 

We have spoken of Physical Science as a study which, admitting 
of the combination of Tact with Theory, and Knowledge with 
Experiment, is calculated to promote both Observation and Thought, 
and deserves, we think, to be far more appreciated as an instrument 
of education than it is at present. It should also be remembered 
that the object-matter of this study is that material world whose 
relations to ourselves it is so important for practical life that we 
should rightly decypher and understand. It is a part of School- 
instraction which will bear closely upon the after-life and daily 
^experiences of the children. It is one likewise which is peculiarly 
fitted to expand their minds and enlarge their range of thought, as 
they look forth over the limitless expanse of the external wcffld, and 
recognize the vast forms and masses into which matter has been cast, 
the stupendous forces which are at work amongst them, and the in- 
finite varieties of life with which they are tenanted. Nor let the 
Teacher foi^et to point out, as he explores the domain of Natur^ 
the visible symbols of the Creator's glory which lie around him j 
and as he passes each sudden foot-print of design, or eaeh new token 
of benevolence, let him teach the Christian child to feel, not now 
^th fear, but reverence, that he isHving in God's World, — and that 
He is all-loving and all- wise. 
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U^ A PEE? AT " FIFTEEN YEABS AGO." ^^ 

The strenuous exertions now being made in the cause <^ popular 
Education bid &ir so completely to obliterate the olden state of 
things, that it is high time to be collecting materials for the history 
of the dames'-schools and common day-schools, as they appeared in 
the earlier half of the nineteenth century. Why should those 
ancient guardians of the night, the old watchmen, enjoy a kind of 
immortality, and the ancient guardians of more than half of England's 
little ones sink into eternal oblivion ? And while the thought is 
flitting through our brains, lo ! here is the very man we want. 
He is an intelligent agent of the Manchester Statistical Society, and 
he is quite ready, if we are disposed, to take a walk, — it is fifteen years 
ago,--and act as our conductor through the Borough of Liverpool. 
It is the spring of 1836, but notwi^thstanding the genial season of 
the year the murky atmosphere hangs thick and heavy throughout 
the region into which we are plunging. Thronged and miry are the 
streets, and they ring with the commerce of the world. We pass 
through an imprepossessuig doorway, and with weary steps mount 
three pair of dark and broken stairs. The hum of childr^'s voices 
now gives token that we are approaching a nursery of learning, — a 
garden of the Muses, albeit planted on a most unlikely soil. Our 
conductor lifts the latch, and this is the scene which presents itself: 
— ^Forty children in the compass of 10 feet bj 9. On a perch, form- 
ing a triangle with the comer of the room, sits a cock and two hens ; 
under a stump bed, immediately beneath, is a dog kennel occupied 
by three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise of the 
children and the cackling of the fowls on the approach of a stranger, 
is almost deafening. There is only one small window at which sits 
the master, obstructing three-fourths of the light it is capable of 
admitting. We gaze awhile on a scene so strange, but the whole 
so speaks for itself that we care not to put any question. Turning, 
at length, to our Conductor, we say — " Surely, sir, this cannot be 
the type of all the Schools of the neighbourhood ?" He slowly 
shakes his head, and admits as he descends the stairs that he has 
not seen so much live stock in any oiher. We soon find ourselves 
in a neighbouring street, and ascend another flight of steps as dirty 
«.s the one we left. Again the door yields to our Conductor's magic 
touch, and what do we view ? In a garret very much dilapidated, 
and only 9 feet by 12, are assembled thirty-eight scholars ; not more 
than six of these have any book ; a desk, at which only five boys 
can be accommodated at the same time, is all the provision for 
writing and arithmetic. The atmosphere of the chamber is exces- 
sively close and offensive, and seems charged with disease. We are 
glad to beat a hasty retreat, but have sufficient curiosity as we 
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descend to peep into the room just underneath. This we fbd in 
the occupation of a cobbler, whose wife lies ill in bed of a fever, 
himself pursuing his avocation the while near to the bedside. We 
bless the man's affectionate industry, but cannot help exclaiming— 
Wretched proximity to the hot-bed of disease above } Several otiier 
Schools we visit are all so much alike that we begin to grow impor- 
tunate with our Conductor to show us something fresh. " The only 
change," says he, " that I can promise you, is to go down instead 
of up ;" and accordingly down he dives into a cellar. The descent 
is by a flight of narrow steps, 15 inches in width (pray notice the 
width), and covered with filth ; the room is dark, but is rendered 
doubly so from the dirt without and the steam within the windows ; 
fonns are composed of four old bed-stocks, resting on brick pilasters ; 
the writing-desk is a three-legged table or stool, accommodating 
only one scholar at a time. The master, however, is a brisk and 
active-looking man, and his countenance replete with a self-com- 
placent good nature. We venture to put to him a question, and 
with a lOesian brogue he assures us '* that he is a graduate of the 
University of Munster, the first place for scholarship in all Ireland." 

As, however, we said just now, we perceive a strong resemblance 
in most of the Schools we visit — ^with, however, here and there an 
occasional dash of the picturesque. For instance, in one poor School 
MQ old form suppKed tiie place of a desk. In order to write at it, 
three small clul^en are obliged to kneel on the floor; but two taller 
ones are still more hardly put to, for they are obliged to sit on the 
floor with their legs thrust under it. Frequently we find the mis- 
tress of a Dame School gone out for the day, and her school in charge 
of some neighbour or neighbour's child. Sometimes she is washing 
at the back of the house ; at other times the washing and drying is 
earned on in the School. On one occasion we discover the children 
of a common Day-school playing in a garret by themselves, and we 
are told by the neighbours that the master has been away drinking 
for several days together ! In the great majority of schools we can 
perceive no order or system, and very few books ; while a deficiency 
of light and ventilation seems common to them all. 

Having now obtained all the information that the eye can con- 
vey, it occurs to us that perhaps if we were to ask a few questions 
we might bring away with us some additional fects. " How many 
classes have you in your School, my good woman ?" is the first we 
put, and the answer we receive is, " Two ; Protestant and Catholic." 
The reply, though not containing the information sought for, was 
literally true. So virulent was tihe rage of party spirit, that on the 
admission of a new scholar the good dame frequentiy received in- 
junctions from the parents not to allow a child, if a Catholic, to sit 
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with FroteBtant children, or if a Protestant, to sit with the Catholics ; 
and thifl was all the ckssification she was oognizant of or thought 
necessary. One question we very frequently put is respecting the 
number of scholars there are in the SchooL To this we seldom re- 
oeiye a direct answer. Sometimes, from the irregular attendance of 
the children, they really do not know; but many consider it unlucky 
to count. One dame has even conscientious scruples on the point, 
and tells us with the most serious countenance in the world, tiiat it 
would be fiat flying in the face of Providence. " No, no," says she, 
'' you shan't catch me counting, see what David made of it when he 
counted the children of Israel." This reply awakens us to the con- 
viction that these good people have, at all evente, some knowledge 
of Scripture, and we grow ctirious to know to what extent they im- 
part it to their pupils. But the information we elicit on this head 
is neither satis&ctory nor cheering. Some teachers, we find, posi- 
tivttly object to give religious instruction at all, and indeed, as far 
OS we can judge in their case, we should say, wisely. Others again 
we meet of a more adventurous turn. One master professed to teach 
the GathoHc, Church of England, and Swedenborgian doctrines. 
Another professes to teach the Protestant and Catholic doctrines, and 
one other which he frankly says he does not rightly understand 
^jniBftTf. The most sober-minded require only the repetition of a 
catechism once a week, and this generally any one they choose to 
faring* When different creeds are thus taught in the same school, 
the more usual way is to dispose of one catechism before another 
begins; but one mistress, more ingenious than the rest, gravely tdls 
UB that '^ she takes care to keep both a-going together, and there i& 
no harm can come of it." It must not, however, be supposed that 
all axe affected with this easy latitudinarianism. One fixcious mis- 
tress of a girFs school is &r putting down all Catholics and Dissenr 
ters as a bad^ disaffected set. '' I hate the Dissenters worse than 
tlue CathoHcs," she cries in the presence of her pupils, '' 1 once set 
on foot a subscription for a poor man who was a Dissenter, and he 
had the impudence to say diat I kept back part of the money, so 
that (raising her voice, and giving strong emphasis to the word 
never) I determined never to do a good action again, and I never 
will." This individual had previously insisted upon the care she 
took of the morals and religion of her pupils. Strange morality ! 
wft mutter to ourselves as we depart ; and here we may notice that 
when seeking to ascertain from these worthy people how they taught 
morals, we often found it an extremely difficult task to make our- 
selves understood ; indeed one master, on being asked if he taught 
morals, tells us in plain terms, ^* That question doesn't belong to my 
Achoor, it belongs more to girFs schook." 
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Hidierto we have said notMng of the kind of decalar kno'vdfidge 
that all these poor children are reeeiTing ; we haTe not, however, be^ 
inatteative to it as we passed along. It rarely went beyond instmo- 
tion how to read, and that often aSer somewhat an nsyooiith fashion. 
Many masters were honest enough to confess that they were oompe- 
imt to teach no more. One conscientious Irishman, being asked if 
he taught grammar, replied very candidly, ^' Faith, and it's I that 
don't; if I did, I must tache that thing I don't know myself." 
Others, c^ain, were less honest in their pretensions : one master, 
indeed, went so far as to state that he used the globes. So we asked 
him " both or one only ?" He replied, " Both ; how could I teach 
Geography with one ?'' He had fanded, apparently, that as there 
were two hemispheres in the map of the world, so must there be two 
globes to perfect the representation of tiie orb on which we Kve. 
We were not a little entertained sometimes by the books we found 
in use. Anything would do to teach readii^ out of. Sometimes it 
was an old magazine, sometimes a part of a novel, sometimes of a 
sermon, sometimes a political pamphlet. We could not but be struck 
at times with a number of cluldren in these schools who apparaitly 
learned nothing, not even the limited modicum which was imparted 
to the rest. These we were informed, on inquiry, were the " do- 
nothings;" this being a class of children who are sent by their 
parents at a very small charge, merely to be out of the way. In 
some schools, nearly the whole number in attendance were do- 
nothings. [It is time, however, after our long walk, to be going 
home, and at our own fire-side we will commit to paper what our 
kind conductor has enabled us to see, and the very w<^ds which we 
have heard.] 

Yes, gentle reader, these were England's schools for the poor, only 
fifteen years ago. They were presided ovBr by a class of persons 
now rapidly becoming extinct. A great majority of these teachers 
were quite iacompetent to their task, took no interest in it, and in 
very many instances only imdertook it because they could gain a 
livelihood by no other means. In the main, Ihey were miserably 
paid — many were too poor to provide even forms for the scholars to 
sit upon. Ten mistresses of dame-schools, in the parish of liver- 
pool al(Hie, acknowledged to being in the receipt of assistance from 
tbe poor-rate. 

In every scene, however, where human nature plays its part, we 
may generally calculate that good and evil will be strangely mised 
together. And so we found it in these garrets and cellars that we 
have been visiting. Many individuals were making most praise- 
worthy exertions to secure an honest maintenance by the exercise 
of their imperfectly cultivated powers. Three teachers of dame- 
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diools were of the respective ages of 15, 80> and 83, and still with 
tmflinching zeal were labouring on in their harrassing vocation — a 
fltriking lesson for all recreant souls, who murmuf' at trifling difficul- 
ties and are disposed to put off their harness before the time. Again 
two were of the tender age of 13 years, and of these one presented 
an affecting spectacle of the sweet charities of life, so frequently 
foimd in the undercurrents of society, but of which the gay and 
fashionable know little or nothing. Young as she was, she had 
recently lost her mother ; and, what was worse, he who should have 
done his best to supply so irreparable a loss, had left her and her 
infant brother to struggle against Hfe's necessities as best they might. 
Thus she was both fether and mother to the little one. "While, 
however, we admire the gallantry of these scholastic heroines, old 
and young, we cannot regret that their department of duty is being 
transferred into better-trained'and abler hands ; and we trust that an 
increasing sense throughout the country of the necessity of educating 
those who cannot educate themselves, will speedily rescue England 
fiom the disgrace of being the worst-taught nation in Europe^ in 
proportion to its wealth. 



MUSIC m SCHOOLS. 
No. II. 

In a former number we spoke of the object fot which alone it is 
desirable to cultivate music in our schools ; we wish now to offer a 
few remarks upon the amount of elementary instruction necessaiy in 
order to attain that object, and the method of conveying such 
instruolion. 

When we look at the moral and intellectual condition of our 
working classes, and consequently of their children, — ^when we con- 
sider the very short time those children can remain at school, with 
all that is to be done while they are there, — ^and remember also the 
difficulty of teaching them singing at all, and the long time it is 
before they begin practically to connect any idea of sound with its 
written signs, — ^we must see the unfitness of occupying them with 
anything beyond the simplest rudiments of music^ The use of the 
stave, 1^e names and places of the notes, some knowledge of time 
and of the signs by which it is expressed, would be sufficient to 
enable them to sing their hymns and training songs intelligently, and 
this is all that should be attempted. The time may come when 
more can be safely done, but it has not arrived yet; and we would 
strongly urge upon Schoolmasters not to be in a hurry, nor to be too 
ambitioas of making their children sing in parts ; it is perfectly use-* 
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fess in every point of view, unless it is really weU done, which it 
scarcely ever is, and it can seldom be attained to at all, without the 
sacrifice of a great deal of time and attention which might b6 much 
better employed. But if some masters are ready to attempt too 
mnch, there are probably others who are equally disposed to do too 
littb, and would content themselves with teaching their schools en- 
tirely by ear. Now this can never do much good; it is perhaps better 
than no innging at all, but it is only teaching by rote, which is as 
objectionable in music as in anything els6; added to which the 
frequent repetition of the words while learning the tune, blimts their 
force, and in the ease of a hymn becomes highly irreverent ; it is 
absolutely necessary that the children should learn the notes, if it is 
only to avoid this evil. 

It is impossible, in the short space of an article, to give a detailed 
plaD of musical instruction, and Masters will probably prefer the 
method in which they have themselves been taught. Of the singing 
systems, that of Mainzer appears to us to be, on the whole, the best 
Btnted to school-daildren fi*om its great simplicity. On this system 
the pupils begin at once to sing from note, commencing with the 
second line of the treble,-^-6ol, and proceeding gradually up and 
down, one note at a time, learning the sound of each at the same 
time with its name, until they have acquired all the lines and spaces 
withitt the compass of their voices. It must, however, be allowed 
that although easy to the pupil, the Mainzerian system requires con- 
siderable musical cultivation in the Master, while that of Hullah, 
which is generally adopted in Training Institutions, can be taught 
by aji indifferent musician. The precise system to be employed is 
not, however of much importance, provided the Master has made it 
thoroughly his oion, and can translate it, so to speak, in an easy and 
^miliar maimer to his scholars. 

In teaching them tinted which is the great difficulty, we ^hinV the 
German division into whole notes, half-notes, quarters, &c., is much 
to be preferred to the arbitrary distinctions of semibreves, minims, 
and crotchets, which oan convey no idea of relative value to any 
mindt 

The Schoolroom should be provided with a Black Board ruled 
with three or four lines of music score, painted white, and sufficiently 
^ge to be distinctly seen by all the gallery, — this will avoid the 
expense of large printed sheets of music. 

It must never be forgotten that our object is not singing for its 
own sake, but only as an engine in moral training, and fiierefore 
that however correctly the children may sing any song, nothing has 
^^ really gained unless they have also been led to perceive and 
Stve expression to its meaning or sentiment. Songs for children. 
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therefore, must be carefully selected ; the music must h&ve an iwten* 
tioUf perfectly in accordance with the words, and the latter must be 
brought before the gallery in such a manner as to enlist thdr sym- 
pathies with the subject. 

Tor example: — Suppose the song to be No. 16 of Maimzer's 
Chorusses, " The Shepherd Boy." You have got the tune upon the 
Black Board, and the children have learnt it to the names of the 
notes, and are now to sing it with the words. Picture out the fea- 
tures of the scene to them : the summer evening (it is the summer 
time or the flocks would not be out on the mountains — ^notice that 
fact in connection with Switzerland) ; the folding of the sheep ; the 
tinkling of the sheep bell ; the long shadows cast on the hill side by 
the setting sun ; the cawing of the rooks as they fly homewards ; the 
stillness all around; then £he deepening twilight; the stars coming 
out one by one ;-— some of these must be familiar to most children^ 
and they would feel the incongruity of singing such a song noisily 
and roughly, — the moral lesson contained in the last verse, — 
" Would they be afraid to stay out on the lonely hill-side aH night ? 
The shepherd boy was not afraid ; he looked up at the bright stars 
above him, and bought that the Gk)d who made those stars would 
watch over and takp care of him." Thus a lesson will have been 
given that will probably recur to their minds with every star-light 
nighty and who can teU the power of such associations ? 



OlSr TEACHII^G GEOGRAPHY. 
m. III. 

In this, as in most other subjects, a good beginning facilitates 
considerably the subsequent labor ; the foundation well laid, a sab- 
stantial superstructure is easily erected upon it. To this end it 
would be well, perhaps, to pay particular attention to the first series 
of lessons intended to render the children familiar with the use of 
maps. Unless they have definite ideas on thus entering upon the 
subject, they are likely to lose much time in their friture progress ; 
and if this definiteness be not acquired at first, it will materially 
diminish the utility of a great part of their subsequent study. 

It has been already noticed in these papers that plans of the 
school-room, or its vicinity, sketched out upon the Black Board, are 
likely to prove of use in enabling them to judge of the scale on which 
maps are usually constructed. Tho floor might also advantageously 
be employed for this purpose, and, with very young children, per- 
haps to greater advantage, inasmuch as the transition from the 
natural size to the space alloted on the floor would not be so great 
aa if *:he scale were at once reduced to the compass of the Black 
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Board. The hint may not be thrown away upon those who labor 
in their vocation with hearty good will, and a fixed determination 
to succeed. 

A clearer idea of this physical aspect of nature might also be 
given to young children by the use of a large J|gm of jftne sand, in 
wMch a rough image of mountains and valleys, table-lands and low 
plains, could readily be presented to their observation. The direc- 
tiona of [rivers and their tributaries could easily be marked out upon 
such a surface by a pointer, and the idea of a watershed might be 
presented directly to their sense of vision ; and from such a picture 
they would be prepared to turn to the map and study it with a more 
definite idea of what was meant by the lines and figures with which 
it is covered. In the education of very young children, the more we 
can appeal to their perceptive faculties the better ; these are invari- 
ably active at a much earlier age than the reflective powers, — a truth 
that may be remembered with advant^e in the teaching of eveay 
other subject as well as of Geography. 

So much would depend upon the plans drawn out upon the board 
in the first series of lessons we have indicated, and the reference ta 
those plans would be so constant, that we prefer taking our first 
aunple from the second series. 

LESSON. 

Our lesson to-day will be about 
Water. You all know something 
about— Mwfw,* and some of you 
faww a great— «fea^ about — water. 
We shall see if I can tell you anything 
you don't know about it. "Wnat do 
you call this ? A map. Yes, it is a 
map of— ^A^ world. Now when we 
loA at this map of ^ the world, we see 
that there are some parts of the surface 
<'^-&)p of the earth covered with — 
feater^ and some covered with — land. 
Hands up those who can give me a 
^*tter word for surface than top. 
'^smes? Outside. Yes, outside is a 
^tter word for surface than top. 
Some parts then of the earth's — surface 
•^or outside are covered with — water, 
and Borne with — land. Which are we 
Hving upon, the land or the water? 
^ land. Yes, we are living upon the 
land, and if we went some distance 
^mthis, the land would — end, and we 
should see — water, — a great quantity of 

•The words in UaHics are given by the 

ChfldlfB. 



water spread out on all — sides, or 
spreading out as far as we could — see 
straight in—front of us. Hands up 
those who can tell me what that water 
is called. Thomas ? The sea. John ? 
The ocean. You are both right : it is 
sometimes called the—*ca, and some- 
times — the ocean. Can people travel 
upon the ocean? Tes. Hands up 
those who can tell me how people travel 
upon the ocean. James? In ships. 
People travel upon the ocean in — ships, 
and after sailing a very long way tJiey 
would come again to— land. It they 
crossed that land they would como 
again to — water, to another — sea, and 
thus part of the surface or outside of 
the earth is covered with — land, and 
part with — water. 

Now look at the map and tell me 
whether more of the earth is covered 
with land or with water ? TFlth water. 
Yes, much more of the earth is covered 
with — water. If we divide the whole 
of the surface of the earth into four 
parts, three would be covered with 
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water. How many would be left? 
One. Only one piu4 covered with — 
land. 

Now look at this water upon the 
earth's 8ur£EU». In some places there 
are Ivrge—ptecfia. A better word than 
pieces? Portions. Well, there is a 
great quantity of water here, and there 
only — a Uttie, Here a very large — 
portion is all— ^ot n^ together, and mere 
is no — kind, or only very little — land. 
But in this part there is only a Uttle — 
f/?0/er, and a great deal of^tomf. When 
the water is in so large a mass, stretch- 
ing so far on every — aide, it is called — 
an ocean. Yes, a very large portion of 
sea is called an— o^on. Here, for in- 
stance, is one ocean — and there is — 
another. This one is called the — 
Atlantic Ocean, and that — the Paeific, 
Here is another large mass of water 
Toqnd the North — Pole, and another 
round the — South Pole. Can you tell 
me their names ? Well, when we were 
going over the zones, I told you the 
name of the zone round the North 
Pole. What was it? The Arctic 
Zone. Yes, and this ocean is called — 
the Arctic Ocean. Hands up those who 
now can teU me the name of this ocean. 
John? The Antarctic Ocean. If we 
went ix^ a ship to one of these oceans, 
how should we feel ? Very cold ; it is 
80 cold £he|« that the water very far — 
North, and very far — South, is turned 
into — ice. There is one other large 
mass of water we have not named yet. 
Let me see how many can point it out 
on the map. (One of the children is 
then called from the gallery to point it 
out.) That is the Indian Ocean. 

Now we 9ee that there are smaller 
portions of the oceans that lie here 
and there over the earth's — surface. 
You see one here, and one — there. 
They are small if we compare them 
with the — oceans, but if we compare 
them with the ponds near us or the 
lake, they are very — large, so large that 
if we were sailing on them in a — ship, 
we might go on day after — day^ witii- 
out seeing — land. We might look on 
the right — hand and on the — left, 
e!txtiig}£— 'before us, and we might look 



— behind, yet we should see nothing' 
but — water and yet they are much 
smaller than — the oceans. These are* 
called — seas. Yes, let all answer, they are 
called — seas, and when th^y run into — 
the land as here and here, they are then 
called neither called oceans nor seas, 

but, . Can no one tell me what 

a large portion of water running in 
this way into the land, or dividing two 
great pieces of land i^m.'^each other, 
is called ? Hands up. Well, here is 
a little boy who has heard it before. 
What is it called, Thomas ? A gulf. 
What do you say, Henry? A bay. 
Yes, you are both right, the larger one 
is most often called a bay, and the 
smaller a gulf. Hands up those who 
can point out other gulfs and bays. 
(Two of three little eager faces are 
then made joyous by their owners 
being called out to point out the re- 
quired places on the map.) 

What kind of water is in all these 
parts of the sea, salt or fresh ? SiUi 
water. It ia^salt water, and there 
are other portions of — salt water, quite 
surrounded by — kmd. By surrounded 
by land, we mean that have — land all 
— round them; land on every — side.. 
What are those pieces of water called 
that have land all roimd them ? Lakes. 
Yes, they are called — lakes, and of these 
lakes some are salt, and some are — 
fresh. (Here there should be a refe. 
rence to some lake, or pond in the 
vicinity, with which the children are 
probably well acquainted.) Some of 
these lakes are so large that they are 

called . What are those portions 

of water next in size to the ocean 
called ? Seas. Well, these laree lakes 
are called — seas, and are just like the 
waters of the— ocean. Here is one of 
them— a great inland — sea. Why do 
I call it inland? Because it is in the 
land. Yes, because it has land — ail 
round it. Hands up those who can 
point out some more lakes. 

Besides all that we have gone over, 
first, — oceans; secondly— «mw; thirdly 
— bays ; fourthly — gulfs ; fifthly — 
lakes', we have still another form of 
water to notice. Watch the pointer 
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now as it goes oyer one of these strokes. 
Beginning here in these — mountains, 
running all 4iirough this — €otmtry\ 
many of ^evu— -joining , and this one 
getting — larger and larger, and at last 
falling into — the sea. What is that? 
ul river. Yes, it is a — river, just like 

the .* These rivers flow, as you 

see, from the — mountains to tiie — sea. 
Are they fresh water or salt ? Fresh 
toater. They are all— /r«»A. Some of 
them are very large, so large that if 
you were standing on one — side, you 
could scarcely see — the other, and 
oUiers of them so small that little Tom- 
my would he ahle to leap — across them. 
Point out some rivers. 

Hands up those who can tell me of 
what use all this water is to man. 
Well, Tommy? To drink. Yes, the 

* This will be filled up by the name of some river with which they are familiar^ 

Such a lesson concluded by an appropriate hymn or song of gome 
kind, would, we think, be far from uninteresting, even to yery 
young children. Much, however, would depend upon the tone and 
manner of the giver of the lesson, — ^the best matter, without an in- 
teresting manner, will not be sufficient to secure their attention, 
There would be much more circumlocution and repetition in th^ 
course of the lesson than has here been set down. 



nice fresh water brought down from 
the — mountains is of great use to— 
drink, and to make the IvaiSi— fertile, 
and for a great many other purposes 
we shall some day go over. But the 
salt water, the sea, is that of no use ? 
Well, James? To go over in ships. 
Very well, to cross over from one— 
country to^ — another, in ships. It is 
easier to travel great distances that way 
than on— /on^. "Well, "William ? Tou 
said the olher day, if there was no sea 
there would be no rain. Quite right. 
"We shall have a lesson soon on the 
uses of all this water ; and now how 
grateful we ought to he to — 6rod, who 
has given ms so many good — things, 
and who has made the earth so ^tted 
in every way ior^-man. 



NOTES OP A LESSOIS" ON TKE MESTD. 

There is a beautiful palace which, I dare say, you allfcaow something 
about; and it has five very wonderful gates for the admittance of 
visitors. Can you tell me what I mean ? I mean the Mind ; and 
the five gates are the five Senses. Did you ever think about your 
Mind ? Perhaps you have not very much. Let us talk a Uttle 
about it then, and see what wonders there are within us. 

I sometiroes muse with astonishment about my five senses ; the 
gates through which visitors— ^deas you know — ^pass into my mind. 
I wonder how it is I can see, hear and taste, smell and feel. I put 
my finger upon this book, and the idea goes up my arm, and into 
my mind, how I cannot tell, — ^the idea of the book's smoothness. 
Think of it — ^how wonderful ! And how many ideas, — ^how many 
visitors enter the mind every minute. "We have ideas about flowers, 
their scents and colour? ; about birds, their beautiful feathers and 
sweet voices ; about the hiUs and the clouds and the stars, and a 
thousand objects more. If you think about it, you will see that 
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these visitors are thronging through almost every gate, almost every ' 
minute of the day. I give you ideas, in my lessons, and they go 
through your ears : if you read in your Geographies or Arithmetics, 
you get ideas through your eyes. I should like you to think now 
and then, about these five gates. 

But let us look within the palace. Who is that beautiful young 
female that looks so clean and tidy ? She is the housekeeper, and 
if you watch her, you will find that she takes every visitor almost as 
soon as he comes, and j)uts him to bed. There are many little bed- 
chambers in the palace, and she has them all marked over the doors. 
One is marked " Grammar," another " History," and so on. When 
a grammer idea comes, she puts him to bed in the right chamber, so 
that she may know where to find him when he is wanted. And 
every visitor is expected to remember what his name is, for instance, 
I dare say, in one chamber there is a little visitor fast asleep, whose 
name is *' Poker." Now if we knock at the gate and call ** Poker," 
I will warrant that this housekeeper will soon — nay directly — ^have 
him up out of bed. She is, or ought to be, very quick and orderly 
in her business. What is her name ? Memory. 

Just, for a moment, peep into one of the bed-rooms. How many 
visitors there are asleep in them, — some giants, and some pigmies ! 
Yes, they are all relations, distant or near, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to awake one without rousing the rest. Perhaps you never 
heard of the Association of Ideas. 

I dare say you would like to see the king of the palace at once. 
Well, there he sits upon a throne, and a noble king he is. His name 
is Kcason. Around him sit some of his ministers, Judgment, Com- 
parison, Abstraction, and others. The housekeeper. Memory, brings 
in some visitors to be examined. The king asks them questions 
about themselves and their friends ; he sometimes has two visitors 
put side by side, and bids Comparison tell him which is the taller 
and stouter, and what other differences there are between them ; and 
at other times he wiU have one turned round and round, up and 
down, and, I have heard, on occasions, inside out ! He is very fond 
now and then, of making twenty or thirty visitors march round him 
or before him. And he is very particular in enforcing good order, 
and if one gets out of his step, he turns them all back and makes 
them begin again. These marching gentlefolks are often taken out 
of the " Geometry" bed-chamber. Kow, although this king is a 
curious sort of person, as I dare say you will think, yet, I can tell 
you, the palace would be in a wretched condition indeed if he were 
to abdicate, or be driven from his throne. . He is the noblest and 
most powerful king in the world, and yet sometimes ho is most 
shamefiillv abused. There are several conspirators in this palace 
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that would like to have King Reason deposed ; perhaps we shall see 
one or two of them before our visit is over. 

Peep in there ! There is a painter very busy painting all sorts of 
pictures; some all sunshiny, while that white-robed angel, Hope, 
suppKes him vrith the colours ; and others dark as midnight, when 
he dips his pencil on the palettes of Melancholy and Despair. I 
know him — ^he is called Imagination ; and by him, and mimicking 
his paintings, sits Fancy, delighting herself with " trifles light as 
air.'* I see many persons around. There is one pale-faced, thin 
and sickly being, who starts at every sound. That is Fear. There 
is another, who walks with down-cast head ; his eyes are sunken, 
and his hands are clenched, and I know him by his wan and 
withered cheeks — ^Despair. Another smiles and frowns by turns, 
and bites his lips and looks very miserable — Envy. Another sits 
crouching dowp and glares around, like a tiger watching when to 
spring ; he grinds his teeth, and blood trickles from his mouth ; 
disgusting monster, it is — Revenge. These are some of the con- 
spirators against Reason. And one more there is who changes his 
shape every moment, and glides here and there like a snake. He 
smiles when he is angry, and kisses when he would betray. His 
name is Deceit or Falsehood. But I see beautiful beings, like 
heavenly angels, — ^light and balmy fragrance are shed around them. 
Their names are Hope, Truth, and Charity. What a great pity that 
they should have such company as those I have mentioned before. 

Well, now, we must leave this palace. When I sit down of an 
evening, before the candle is lighted, I willlookinto the fire, and instead 
of thiiJdng about the castles and soldiers there, I will think of my 
own mind, of Memory, and Reason, and Imagination too : but es- 
pecially of the three beautiful angels. And I will ask Grod to take 
the wicked conspirators away, and give me another angel, Peace, 
instead. Perhaps you will think of your minds too, — and I am 
sure you will find out many things that I have not had time to 
mention to you. 

*»♦ It would be better if the trainer, in giving the above lesson, would con- 
ceal the meaning for some time, and thus excite the curiosity of the gallery. 



NOTES OF A SCRIPTURE LESSOK. 

"And a man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, 
»s rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land." — ^Isaiah 
ttxii, 2. 



Interest the children by explaining 
in wliat countries we find deserts, as in 
Africa and Arabia. Describe the ap- 
pearance of an Arabian desert ; — it is 
lil^e a sea of sand, especiaUy when dis- 



turbed by the wind, — ^tjie mode of 
travelling through a desert, viz., by 
camels, which are sometimes called 
ships of the desert. 



i 
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LESSON. 

^gmhjpieturiftff out to the children, 
Or bringing vividly before their imagina- 
tions, a man travelling through a desert, 
shewing — 

1. Tne numerous dangers he would 
have to encounter ;— as, for instance, 
\ie might be overtaken by the wind 
called the Simoom. The injuries he 
"would receive from the poisonous blast 
and the sand which it often carries 
along with it. Before this destructive 
wind rises, the traveller sees round 
him a perfect calm; presently he ob- 
serves the horizon becoming red : the 
leaves begin to rustle, the camels to 
snort) — a sure indication of a storm, — 
and in a short time the Simoon blows 
fiercely. 

2. The want of shelter in the desert. 

3. His joy at seeing a rock, and his 
anxiety to reach it ; but then it may 
not afford sufficient shelter. 

4. The tempest increases to a whirl- 
wind, and the took, is not large enough 
to defend him ; but he now finds that 
it is also a cave, and is a covert from 
the tempedt for himself and his camels. 

5. Sis want of water ; the wind has 
beaten the sand against him, and he 
likewise feels tired and thirsty. 

6. He spies a little spring in the 
comer of the cave, issuing out of it $ 



he has found a river in a dry place. He 
now has got "a shelter from the wind," 
" a covert from the tempest,'* and " a 
river of water in a dry place." 

APPLICATION. 

In the verse, it says, a man shall be 
all this to us. 'Who is here meant ? 
Our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

1. The man travelling through the 
desert will not always remain in it ; so 
we are passing through this world. 

2. The troubles and cares which will 
meet us ; — the wind of affliction may 
rise, but Christ will prove a shelter. 

3. As the tempest increases, Christ 
extends His protection when sought 
for, as the traveller sought and found 
the cave ; and although the storm may 
rage without, yet all will be peace 
within. 

4. When a Christian's path seems 
the brightest, and a calm is all round 
him, it is then often that dangers may 
be most near, and the storm be rising 
like the Simoon in the desert. 

5. When we are most beset with 
different ties and cares, Christ will 
show us a fountaiu of living water, 
and He will restore us to happiness, 
far exceeding that of the man in the 
dessrt, when he found the water ; his 
was temporal, our's will last f5r ever. 



LETTEE TO PTJPIL TEACHEES. 

No. II. 



Ml/ dear young Friends, 

The point I have next to bring be- 
fore you is the most important one to 
which your atention could possibly be 
directed* You remember the question 
which our Lord asked, " What shall it 
profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world and loose his own soul ?" And 
what would it profit t/ou to obtain the 
highest success in aU your undertakings 
hete ut>on earth, if a prosperous life 
Were to be succeeded by future un- 
happiness ? 

From the c^ethat is taken in choos- 
Uig pupil-teachers, I would hope and 



believe that many to whom I am 
writing are really and decidedly Chris- 
tians, and have engaged in the work of 
teaching with a desire of being em- 
ployed in the service of their Heavenly 
Master; most warmly would I con- 
gratulate such on the choice they have 
been led to make. None but those 
wh6 have felt it themselves can tell 
the happiness of being brought to love 
and serve God in their early youth; 
nor would any of these ex(jhange the 
joys of true religion for all that this 
world has to give. But among the 
number of pupil-teachers, there ai^ 
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tnany who are yet strangers to these 
joys. They may be steady and well- 
conducted, — they may perhaps be 
looked npon by their ministers and 
Christian friends as promising — but 
they have never yet produced fruits in 
harmony with that change which is 
described by our Lord as being •* bom 
again of the Spirit,'* nor haVe known 
what it is really to be humbled under 
a sense of their sinS, — ^to receive the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and 
to give up their whole hearts to be His. 
Reader, does your conscience whisper 
that this is the case with you i* Then 
let me ptess upon you the importance 
of making a decided choice, and of 
making it at once. You have a soul 
which must be happy or miserable for 
ever, — a soul which has been lost by 
sin, and is exposed to eternal destruc- 
tion, but which Christ Himself died to 
redeem. He invites you to believe on 
Him; He is ready to save you; He 
waits to answer your prayer, and had 
promised to give you His Holy Spirit 
if you really desite to receive that best 
gift of His 'grace. Every blessing 
which the people of God have enjoyed 
for time and eternity may be yowrs, — 
you may possess pardon, peace, wisdom, 
holiness, and true happiness here, with 
a good hope through grace of ever- 
lasting bliss and glory hereafter. But, 
remember, that "«om; is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation ;** if 
you delay till another time, you may 
lose these blessings for ever ; or should 
you live even to old age you will never 
he in so favourable position as you are 
now. The longer the voice of God is 
neglected, the harder does the heart 
grow ; the Spirit of God, being grieved^ 
withdraws from the soul, and it be- 
comes less and less likely every day 
that it will ever turn and be saved. 
^VTiile even in those few cases where 
the mercy of God is magnified in con- 
verting some who have long forgotten 
Him, Sie opportunity of early useful- 
ness and Ihe rich pleasures of early 
piety are altoge^er lost, and the mind 
ia weighed cfown, even to its dying 
hour, with the oppressive sense of 



having long encouraged others in for- 
getfiilness of God, and of having thus 
been the cause of mischief which can 
neither be calculated nor repaired. 

But what I have now been saying, 
applies equally to all persons ; — there 
are other reasons for early piety which 
address themselves more especially to 
1/01*. In some schools, indeed, the 
pupil teachers may not be expected to 
give any part of what may be called 
the directly religious instruction of the 
children, that being intrusted only to 
the master or mistress ; but if- this 
should not be the case in your school, 
if you have to read the Word of God 
with the children, and to teach them 
out of the Scriptures, how necessary is 
it that you should know and feel in 
your own hearts the truths which you 
have to explain to them! "Without 
this, all your religious teaching must 
be hollow, false, and hypocritical, and 
can have no other effect upon them 
than to make them neglect altogether 
what they find has so little influence 
upon those whom they look up to as 
their instructors and guides. But even 
if you are not called to give the child- 
ren any Scriptiiral lessons, still your 
general example and habits of mind 
must influence them to a very great 
extent. The object we have in view in 
all our schools is to train up immortal 
beings, not only for this life, but for 
the life to come ; and in all this train- 
ing you are to take a part, and a very 
important part, for since you are more 
nearly of an age with them, they can 
sympathize with you more than they 
can with the Master and Mistress ; and 
you, therefore, may have, if you set 
yourselves rightly to exercise it, more 
power in directing the tone of thought 
and feeling of the whole school. But 
now, — if you yourselves are only 
minding the things of this world, — if 
you do not act from Christian prin- 
ciples, you will be constantiy exercis- 
ing a deadening influence on all the 
children. You may be usefiil in for- 
warding their intellectual advancement, 
but as to the highest pursuits for which 
they are brought together, you are a 
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hindrance rather than a help. While, 
on the other hand, if your own hearts 
are changed hy Divine grace, and yoa 
are walking aa the loving disciples of 
our Divine Master, you will have an 
opportunity such as few enjoy of com- 
mending religion to many who are not 
yet hardened hy habits of sin; and 
though the Spirit of God alone can 
really awaken the soul, yet you may be 
the happy means in His hands of bring- 
ing many of the little ones around you 
into the fold of Christ. You may 
have the joy of walking with them 
in the narrow path of life, and the 
unspeakable blessedness of meeting 
them in a better and brighter world, 
where they may point to you as the 



first instrument in their Saviour's 
hands of directing their steps thither. 

Let me beg of you seriously to con- 
sider what I have been saying, and if 
you have not yet given up your heart 
to God, I would entreat you, for your 
own soul's sake, and for the sake of 
the little ones by whom you are sur- 
rounded, to delay no longer, but to go 
in earnest prayer, and ask of God to 
give you His Holy Spirit, to draw you 
to Himself, and to ms^e you now a true 
and devoted follower of Him, whom to 
know is Life eternal. 

My dear young friends, 
Faithfully yours, 

J. G. 



INTELLECTUAL TKAIIOKG. 

Knowledge of itself is but the raw material of Education which, 
in the process of being stored, may do nothing more than exercise 
the single faculty of memory. Some have limited the office of Edu- 
cation to this purpose, conceiving that our duty is to communicate, 
with or without the child's will, with or without his understanding our 
purpose, a certain amount of facts which he will be at liberty to 
make use of at some future period of his life. This, however, is a 
miserable view for an Educator to take of his functions. The short 
and constantly interrupted period which the poor man's child spends 
at School, makes it impossible to carry away more than a few facts 
of knowledge, and those few facts will have faded from the memory, 
except those mechanical ones which his self-interest has kept in use. 
The real duty of an Educator is to exercise the intellectual powers 
of his children, and so increase his opportimities of mental growth in 
after life, and his means of comprehending the language through 
which, whether by books or the lips of others, he may derive con- 
stant increments of useful information. It was Pestalozzi that took 
notice how ready a child is to observe, and turned to account this 
natural instinct. He brought specimens before his little scholars, and 
bid them mark the distinctive qualities of various objects, the home- 
lier the more useful for this purpose, and so directed them to observe 
and compare. Pestalozzi, however, was not much of a philosopher, 
and did not do much to make prominent the leading principles of all 
true Education. By teaching the child to observe and compare, we 
may excite his interest in the process of storing facts far more than 
than by the mere enunciation of them, and by this means may do 
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much towards making him a more intelligent and capable workman. 
"No man was bom simply to dig a few ditches, or to build a few 
houses and then to die, as if his whole mission as a man were accom- 
plished. H^e is not an isolated being, but associated with his fellow 
man on earth, and has in prospect the hopes of a better world. He 
is a subject of a polity, temporal and spiritual, and has a deep in- 
terest in the questions agitated around hun. Education, to suit his 
after position, must inculcate the habit of observation, but instead of 
stopping here it must make use of what is observed. It must elaborate 
what it stores up; or to be more plain. Education must include mdtic- 
tion as well as observation. The Educator must teach his children 
to draw conclusions from what they observe, and all this is applicable 
to the simplest subjects and the earliest years. To illusfa'ate this 
principle, we must not only teach an infant that an elephant has a 
ponderous head, and that an ostrich has a long neck, but draw from 
him by an eductive process the wisdom of the arrangement, and the 
consequences that would follow any other. Mark the wisdom ot 
the large head being supported upon the strong and short neck ; the 
consequence of the elephant's head being suspended upon the ostrich's 
neck ; the use and necessity of the trunk, when the elephant's neck 
will not admit of the head being lowered to the earth. 

Another good feature of Pestalozzi's system was the use of pic- 
tures. This, of course, was to subserve his grand purpose of making 
his children observe. The younger the children are, the more useftd 
may these auxiliaries be. But a system limited to the single purpose 
of describing the qualities and characteristics of various objects, and 
making lessons to consist of words like " hard,^* ** oblong,*^ ^'malU- 
able^^ ^^ miner alf^^hecoraes heavily uninteresting; though when themind 
is led to exercise its reasoning powers, and to imagine the conse- 
quences of a different law of being, and so the fancy of the child is 
^so engaged in the process, he is doubly interested in his work, and 
becomes more fitted for his duties as a social being. 

Again, a picture is a Kmited and crippling thing. It may show 
to a child what is an elephant or a crocodile, but it fetters the mind in 
the comprehension of a contimmcs incident. Take the example of 
St. Matfliew's narrative of the scene where the Saviour rebuked the 
waves. A picture fastens the attention upon one single feature, 
and so far monopolises the mind. The able Teacher who pictures to 
the imagination instead of to the ege brings rapidly a succession of 
pictures, which if they had been material ones, would have filled a 
portfoHo. 

Picture First — The calm when the boat is laxinched upon the lake. 

Pictt(re Second — The gradual swell of the sea under the effect of 
a squall. 
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Pictwe Third — The Saviour sleeping. 

Picture F<mrth — The Saviour awake and standing to exercise His 
double prerogative as a Man of pity — "Why are ye fearful?" and 
as the God of Omnipotence, rebuking the wind and the sea. 



§imu (f jiilkBtts' Inig. 



Translated by W. Sugden, 



German Mttsic. 




Bright af - ter gloom - y sha - dows of night, ri - ses the 





mom - ing's gold-en-hued light; 



As the morning's dawn to 





lui-turei Man to thee is God's free g^ace; such he thou, 
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jj-Jf Firrjg i 



2nd. 
Sweetly revive the dewdrops of dawn, 
Flowers and herbage, garden and lawn*. 
As the dew of heav'n to flowers, 
Man I to tiiee is God's free grace ; 
Such be thou ! unto thy race. 
3rd. 
Blessings difltising, sparkling and clear. 
Gushes the well-spring, meadows to cheer ; 



As a fount to parched meadows, 
Man ! to thee is God's free grace ; 
Such be thou I unto thy race. 
4th. 
Bright from the storm-clonds'bosommilhrrd. 
Beams forth the rainbow over the world ; 
As the rainbow after tempest, 
Man ! to thee is God's free graoe ; 
Such be thou I unto thy race. 



i 
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ORGANIZATION. 

A Correspondent desires a "Time Table" for a Workhouse School 
where the time is limited to three hours a day. We trust the fol- 
lowing will be found convenient : — 



Days. 


FntflT HouB. 


Sbcond Houb. 


Thibd Houb. 


MUSDAT. 


Half-hour: Old Testa- 
ment History. Bemain- 
der ; Mental Arithmetic. 


Reading, Etymology, 
and Grammar. 


Writing on Books or 
Slates. I. Class firom 
dictation from books. 


Tuesday. 


Half-hour: New Testa- 
ment,Miracle8,Parables, 
&c. Bemainder: Geo- 
graphy. 


Half-hour: Reading, &c. 
Remainder: Writing out 
from dictation on Slates, 
or copying from books. 


Quarter *of an hour: 
Mental Arithmetic. Re- 
mainder : On Slates. 


WXDNBBDAT 


Half-hour : Scripture, 
Geography. Bemamder: 
Slate Arithmetic. 


Readingj &c. 


Writing. 


Thubsday. 


Half-hour: Catechism. 

Remainder: General 

Geography. 


Half-hour: Reading, &c. 
Remainder : Lesson in 
Agricultural Chemistrv, 
or some science likely to 
be useful to the children. 


Writing on Books, or 
firom dictation. 


IFuday. 


Half-hour : Explanation 
of Emblems, &c., in 
Scripture. Remainder: 
Writing. 


Half-hour : Reading, &c. 
Remainder: Arithmetic. 


Continue Arithmetic for 
quarter of an hour. 
Remainder : Conversa- 
tional Lesson on History, 
especially of England. 
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EEVIEW. 



SSnf BjBOMBignTB Lkim Graioia^ 
rrT^ ^^f^fluo defflzes to cbumune 
gnininar, less as a string of rules than 
a philosophical subject, -will do well to 
master tms able work, whether he is 
anziqiia to oommenoe the study of the 
"iMpgnage, or toeoi^lanve itin the 
« pr^^wogy. The explanation of 
l^wer bif iihe tenses of thie yeibs is 
very dear; and the arrangement into 
perfeet^d imferfect^ in regard to the 
0om|9fe^*0fi or ii>}A)mjp^^t0nof uieir action, 
is £i!r preferable to tibie old nomenclature. 
It is mnoh to be rej^tted that the Eton 
tei^ ^^^:;)p^|; an^ other misnomers 




were ^dmittid, eTQoct ito^b lUider a 
protest. The great enwr of the book, 
as fiir as its use for the young is oon- 
cemed, conirists in the heavy list e€ 
technicalities— 0rttdi0-/orf», imparaaui' 
ktbiCy 4tptoiey triptoie, monopioi»^^vsrMGd 
out, with no object to serte, into a large 
glossary. There is an elisor also com- 
mon to most grammjsrs, upon the Tery 
first page. A dipthong is not the Tinion 
of two Yowel letters, out of two YQwel 
sounds into one sound. Neuter hsm no 
more a diphtfaone in it than adiftu has 
a triphthong, fioth ai^'xxothinff Wt 
anomalies in spelli9g. 



PAPESS FOE THE SCHOOLICASTEK. 
XO' 4. Jtrsx 1, 18;!^. 

• 

There is a secret power residing in a collection of children which^ 
is capable of being converted into an effective engine of Education. 
Every parent acknowledges its existence, who prefers to send his 
child to a public rather than to a private school. He possesses some^ 
confdsed notion that numbers will help to accomplish what individml 
Education can not. We shall call this principle Syhfaihy, and en- 
deavour to develope its resources. Now, the reason why sucli veiy 
partial results have been attributed to this principle, simply arises 
from tiie limited vi^ws which we liave hitherto taken of tiie object 
!uid aim of Education. Let us take juster and more worthy views 
of the Schoolmaster's mission, and we shall cease to wonder that 
there are atudliaiies within his reach which seem ridiculous in the 
eyes of the mere Instructionist. Thus if Instruction be the aim of 
the Schoolmaster, the principle of numbers can only serve as a 
stiintilus to excite the spirit of nvalry. But if he understands his 
office i» extend to the moral and intellectual training of his children, 
he will find the proper direction of their sympathy to be the very 
high road of success. 

The object of Popular Education is to counteract the influences 
which beset the poor child's life. Those influences at home, and in 
the street, combine, too oftien, to make him an immoral being. It 
shotdd be the comprehensive and enlightened aim of Popular Educa- 
tion to neutralise those influences. Can the mere mechanical teach- 
ing of reading and writing do this ? Can instruction in religious 
truths, separated from their practical application, do this? Can 
anything short of the Master undertaking to see that the child does 
wnat he is taught, effect this ? The Master's diity is to flt his scholar 
for Bodal life and to exercise lum daily in habits of unselfish regard 
towards those amongst whom he lives. What is progress in mechanical 
reading and writing worth, compared with the cultivation of habits 
of tenderness, sympathy with the brute creation, kindness, brotherly 
love, and disinterestedness ^ Now to effect these grand results the 
Master, in his province of Moral Trainer, noiust have the opportunity 
of >#*Btching the development of character. He must have an un- 
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coverdd School, or if he has none, he must walk abroad into the 
fields with his School, and watch the tempers and dispositions <rf his 
children. In the middle of every school-time, the children should 
be turned out into this " uncovered School," where the Master must 
preside as before. He must be here to watch the practical exhibition 
of the fruits of his moral and religious instruction given in-doors. 
The school-room is the theatre of moral teaching ^ but the play-ground 
is that of moral training. Here he must raise the tone of the multi- 
tude ; — and what is that tone^ but the nature and direction of its 
sympathy ? That sympathy, if not well directed by him on whom 
the sacred office is imposed, will direct itself, and, I need not say, 
will direct itself wrong, I well remember the working of this prin- 
ciple in my own boyhood at School, where moral training was 
neither attempted nor understood. There was sympathy — ^for sym- 
pathy there cannot but be, wherever congenial numbers are collected. 
But how did it operate ? It was a bond of union amongst the boys, 
exerted in opposition to the Masters. One sympathy united the 
boys, another sympathy united the Masters. Instead of one, there 
were two distinct interests in the School, each for ever pitted against 
the other. Can we not call to mind school-scenes, which this life 
will never efface ? The fdmiture of the great room is distinctly pre- 
sent to our minds, as though a week had not elapsed since the scene 
was real. There is our frowning Master, with . the emblem and 
weapon of physical power by his side. He is well-meaning and kind 
in the main, but filled to overflowing with the idea that boys must 
be " kept down." An act of wanton mischief, or it may be what 
the world would call (it was not called so then) a robbery of some 
neighbour's orchard, has been discovered ; I see him call out the 
ring-leader, and upon his callous shoulders I still can hear the rod 
whistling. Not a whimper, however, escapes his mouth, and a most 
provoking defiance, more galling to our Master than the crime itself, 
sits upon his hardened face ; and what is the secret power of all this 
stoicism ? A hidden sympathy, binding every b«y together, sustains 
him,-^a sympathy pent up till 12 o'clock, when it bursts forth, and 
honors the hero of a himdred lashes. Oh! had our Master but 
known how to possess himself of that sympathy, he had turned our 
hero into a very coward, and the conscious shame of the boy coming 
to his own aid, would have made one word, or one look of displea- 
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sure more effective than all his cnSs and strokes. In all such de- 
grading confliotsy let their advocates say what they will, the Master 
is defeated, — ^the boy is the conqueror. 

Now, audi alteram partem. Let us learn to trace defeats like this 
to their real source ; the loss of that sympathy which was denied to 
the Master by the boys, and frankly offered to the hero in crime ; a 
sympathy, which ratiier than forsake the objects it embraces, will 
ennoble rebellion, and make a virtue of immorality. Let us acknow- 
ledge the power of principle, and the necessity of converting it into 
a weapon for the Master's use. It may as well be used for him as 
against him. To prevent it from becoming an irreconcileable foe, he 
must press it into his service, and learn to attain, as his highest aim, 
the p^ect control of this mighty instrument. As soon as Ins manner 
and condescension in the half-hours of recreation (which, as we have 
said, should be introduced into both morning and afternoon labour) 
have made him the children's friend, and the children love him, the 
task is easy, and the fruits will be exhibited whenever he looks for 
them. As a contrast with the scene we have written down in illus- 
tration of the moral process of our own early education, we now de- 
scribe an example of a differrent system which lately occurred. 

A boy in an elementary school, where moral training is carried 
out, seemed to be proof against all its softening influences, and the 
failure was attributed to his having joined the School too late, and 
to the prejudicial effect of an imgodly home. At length a due regard 
to the welfare of the other boys seemed to require his formal banish- 
ment. The school is assembled in the gallery, and the clergyman, 
after addressing some solemn observations upon the repeated pardons 
and repeated offences of the incorrigible child, appeals to the children 
in justification of the sentence of expulsion. Again and again they 
are asked whether one can speak a word on behalf of the boy, stand- 
ing before this empannelled jury of his compeers. He is made con- 
scious that but one feeling pervades his fellows — ^that of hatred of 
his crime, compassion only for himself. At length, amid a silence 
which proved that the sympathy of his fellows convicted the offender, 
one voice is gently heard — * Let him alone this year also ?* The 
argument, and it was drawn from an old gallery lesson, is irresistible. 
The offender turns his eye^ and recognises in the advocate the chief 
victim of his injuries. The stone of his heart begins to melt ; his 
head loses its proud defiance ; and his eyes at length are filled with 
tears. Here were the triumphs of practical Christianity, — the Jruits 
and the workings of the example of tbe Son of Man, — the influence 
of moral Training, enforced from the Sacred Volume, — and the power 
wisely directed of what we have called "The Sympathy of 

NniBEBS." 
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REMARKS 0^ TEACHING GRAMMAR. 

flie radiments of Grammar are generally taught in such a way as 
to make this study one of the most uninteresting of those in which 
the child is engaged. It must be obvious to all, who think upon the 
subject, that the youthfiil mind cannot but be wearied by committing 
to memory definitions oi the parts of speech, and repeating without 
illustrations, and with littlj knowledge of their meaning, rules of 
Syntax. However important a knowledge of the words, by which 
the parts of speech are defined, may be to the more advanced student, 
beginners soon feel the fatigue of loading their memories with them, 
imless, at the same time, the understanding be cultivated, and the 
powers of the mind brought into action. 

If Grammar is to become an interesting branch of instruction to 
those who, at the time they are studying, think but little of the ad- 
vantages they may afterwards derive from a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, it must cease to be an exercise of the memory alone. Rules 
and definitions must be given only when the principles upon which 
these depend have been fully explained by the Teacher, and. the 
pupils have been exercised upon them in a variety of ways. 

In giving Lessons in Grammar, the Teacher should for some time 
confine himself to oral instruction, illustrating his remarks by a fre- 
quent use of the black board, and by referring the class to their 
reading books, or any others which may be selected for the purpose. 
Too much importance can scarcely be attached to the use of the 
black board in teaching Grammar, Geography, and many other sub- 
jects. The ei/e and ear may thus be made to convey tiie lesson to 
the mind of the child ; and it necessarily follows that a more lasting 
impression will be made than could be effected if the ear alone were 
employed. The exercises should all be written in the presence of 
the cluldren, that they may proceed, step by step, as tibie Teacher 
writes down each one. 

It is, perhaps, better to commence with the parts of speech, than 
with the divisions of letters into vowels and consonants, the use of 
capitals, as these latter can be best taught in connection with dicta- 
tion lessons, when the child will be called upon to make a practical 
use of his knowledge in writing sentences. We will suppose, there- 
fore, that the Teacher has acquired sufficient knowledge of his sub- 
ject to be able, to illustrate and explain its principles, without 
constant reference to any text book, and that he is provided with a 
black board, — ^placed in such a position that it may be seen by all 
for whom the lesson is intended, — some chalk, and a pointer. He 
may then commence with the nouns, without telling the class that 
■^here are nine (or eight) parts of speech. 
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Upon the board may be written such words as master, man, hoy, 
girl, servant, Henry; the children being led to affirm that these are 
the names of persons, ^ext, take the names of places, &c., as, 
Halvem, Paris, village, Severn, Cheltenham ; then names of animals, 
as, cow, horse, beaver, &c. ; and, lastly, names of things, as slate, 
book, desk, pen. If these classes of words have been placed in 
diflferent positions upon the black board, one division may be pointed 
out as containing the names of persons, another the names of places, 
&c., &c. The children may then be called upon to give other words 
which are the names of persons, places, animals, and things, and 
allowed to continue this exercise until they acquire facility in doing 
so. The Teacher will then inform them that all these names are 
nouns, and at the same time give a definition of this part of speech. 
During the next Beading lesson, or at the proper time for such an 
exercise^ the class should be allowed to point out all the nouns on a 
page or two of their books ; which they may also write upon their 
slates or in)on paper. This will be found sufficient for two or three 
lessons. Prequent interrogations should be used during each lesson. 
The usoE^ way of '* giving a lesson" in the form of a lecture too often 
proves ^ ir^ste of time. Children learn much more &om their own 
iiiistii^es ^d from the answers of their class-mates than from the 
lecture pf tlie Teacher. 



O^ TEACHING AEITHMETIC. 

No. I. 
We have more than once maintained the superiority of oral over 
book instruction. The secret of its power consists in this — that it 
brings the mind of the Teacher into mimediate contract with that of 
the mass before him, and becomes a powerful instrument in arousing 
it from its natural torpor. In every lesson and on every subject it 
should be tha aim of the Master, or Mistress, to stamp some moral 
or some inUUectual feature of their own mind upon that of every in- , 
dividual child before them in the gallery. Nor are we disposed, as 
our readers who will patiently go along with us now may see, to 
make any exception on account of the subject which heads our article. 
ArithmetiQ has always a certain charm with boys, for the simple 
i^^ason that it is a subject in which he has himself something to do. 
AsEeading, Grammar, and even Scripture have been taught, the 
cluld hfo had no real part to perform. But, if Arithmetic gives a 
cb^nn, because his own hand finds some emplo3rment in the process 
ofiiig^^UjotiQfl, tha^ charm will be increased ten-fold by employing 
bis mini as well. To this end, and to make Arithmetic not only a 
ineap^ cif future livelihood, but a positive occupation for the mental 
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faculties, its principles from the very first step must be understood, 
and the boy's mind must be made no longer a mechanical " Eeady 
Reckoner," but a living and intelligent engine. In other words, 
rules must not be transmitted to memory — ^firom Master to boys — as 
if they were certain traditionary mysteries always producing right 
results, but never intended to be understood. If the law of expedi- 
ency be the only motive of Education, this will do ; but if intellectual 
training be a lawM aim, this will not do. As the object of this 
Periodical is to lead the Master to juster views of his calling, and to 
help him to realize its purposes, we shall offer him some very prac- 
tical, and, we think, or we should not write them, important sug- 
gestions. 

We begin as the child begins with figures. "We teU him that the 
number of balls upon his calculator, from one to nine, have been 
represented by symbols. We send him for apples — otie, two, three, 
successively up to nine, and place figures 1, 2, 3, &c., as their repre- 
sentatives, 1+1=2; 1+1+1+1+1 + 1=6, and so on. ^We then 
write up 5 or 6, and leave their interpretation to the child, who is 
sent to fetch the corresponding apples. On a second lesson, having 
rehearsed the substance of the last, we call for thirteen apples, and 
tell him we have exhausted our symbols. What shall we do ? We 
adopt ou expedient. We agree to consider, that a figure when placed 
behind another figure shall represent ten times the same number it 
otherwise would. Thus 1 means one apple, but 13 means three 
apples and ten. The child will now see that 10 must represent ten, 
but that if the were removed, the 1 standing alone would only 
represent one apple. The whole secret of enumeration has now, 
indeed, been revealed, as soon as it is understood that every figure 
has a value in itself, and a value also derived from its position. If 
13 stands for one ten and three more, so 23 stands for two tens {twain- 
ten or twen-ty) and three more. Substituting the successive figures 
up to 9, he reads nine-ten or nine-ty, and then putting 10 before a 0, 
thus 100, he will see that ten- tens, or a hundred, fsdls in with the 
plan adopted, for as 1 in the second place represented ten times its 
value in the first, so in the third place it will represent ten times as 
much as in the second, or ten times ten times (i. e., a hundred times) 
as much as in the first. The Master should now proceed to give out 
extempore quantities, and require the whole to speak or to write them. 

Addition. — ^As soon as the principles of numeration are imder- 
stood, the Master should proceed to apply them to Addition. One 
boy has 56 nuts, and anotlier 37. 56 Eepresent them on the 
black board, and cause them to be 37 readily read — ^five tens 
and 6 ones or units, and three — tens and 7 ones ; now 
seven apples and six apples make 93 thirteen, but since we 
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have Jxo.figjire hijgher thaa 9, aad 1 in the second pluQ^ stands, for 
ten, we divide th&teen into one ten and three ones, and. placing the 
3 ones in the units place, we, have one ten to be added to the tlii:ee 
tens, and the five, making nine tens which, are in the Sjecond place; 
of the sum. 

SiTBxiUCTiON. — If, on the contrary, we, need to take away 37 from 
56, we place tJfcie 37 under the 56 56. We show that though 
7 apples cannot be taken j&om 37 six, our object is to take 3 
tens and seven from five tens — and six. We cannot taj^e 
7 from. 6 apples, but we can 1,9 consider 5B to be made up 
of 4 tens and 16, aud 7 frojax 16 leaves 9. Units we place, of course, 
where units ought to be placed. There now remains to take away 
3 tens from what was left of the 56, after 16 had been accounted 
for, i. e., 40. Thr^e tens from four tens leave 1 ten, and this we 
place wii^ere tens should be placed. The leader will see our. explan-^ 
ation thus to be summed up : 

40 -f- 16 or 56 

30 + 7 or 37 



10 + 9 or 19 



ON TEACHING GEQGBAPHY. 
No. IV. 
In descending from the generalizations of the more elementary 
ififlsons to the ps^fticular descriptions of individual countries, there ia 
p^haps no step in the process of more importance than the giving to 
the children a clear and definite idea of the physical aspect of the 
continent in which the particular country we are describing is situr 
ated. Without such broad outlines firmly implanted upon i^e mind, 
a distinot idea of the relationship of one country to anotber, and of 
all the parts of the continent t^ the whole, will scarcely be attained; 
the children will be apt rather to look upon the different countries 
as 80 many detached, isolated portions of tbe whole, than as the con- 
tmuoos extensions of the dry land with its various ramifications of 
rivers, lakes, and gulfs. In this survey of the continent, the moun- 
tain-systems and tla.ble-lands will naturally present themselves finit 
to oor attention as giving its forms to the mass, and a sketch of these 
highlands in their relative positions upon the Black Board will 
iQoder it easy for the pupils to perceive how the form and outUne of 
the continent have, for the most part, been determined by the direc- 
tion of the mountain-chains, and by the relation of die elevated 
nuuies to each other. With the coloured outline of the continent 
upon tiiie map, and the sketch of the high, lands upon the Black 
OQ93A, both heSofte them ai} once, they can scarcely fail to see the 
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connection between the two, even were their attention not particu- 
larly directed to it. 
■^i South America forms an excellent sample of this fact, and, from 
ikta regular outline and the completeness in itself of its mountain- 
system, might advantageously be brought before the children's atten- 
tion at an early stage of their Geographical studies. To illustrate 
our meaning then particularly, from the example of South America, 
suppose a sketch of the Andes, in their whole length from Panama 
to Cape Horn, drawn upon the board, the Cordilleras of Brazil on 
the right in their proper position with reference to the Andes, and 
the Mountains of Guiana above them ; the map of South America is 
suspended beside the board, and the teacher or rather trainer, for he 
certainly does more than teach in this instance, points to the coast 
line of the continent upon the West, showing how completely it is 
dependent upon the directions of the motmtain-chain as sketched out 
upon the board. On the North, too, he points to the termination of 
the two Eastern branches of the Andes ending near the sea, and 
giving form to the Northern Coast with the Lake and Gulf of 
Maracaybo between. Proceeding along the Northern Coast the 
Eastern extremity of the Mountains of Guiana, and their gentie de- 
clivities upon the North, give the form to the coast till we arrive at 
the mouth of the Amazon ; here there is some little irregularity 
easily explained by the immense accumulations of mud brought down 
by that river. The Cordilleras of Brazil explam the coast-line from 
Cape St. Eoque to the Kio de la Plata, and the further outHne to the 
extreme South is determined by the gentle slope of the Andes to- 
wards the East, proved, by the course of the rivers, to be similar 
from Northern Peru to the south of Patagonia. 

Assuming such a course of instruction to have been satisfactorily 
carried out so far, the children must be supposed to have a definite 
idea of the high lands of the continent, and the direction of the 
mountain-chains, and will now be prepared to enter upon the study 
of the low lands and plains with which this part of the world abounds. 
The slope of these plains will be easily determined by the direction 
of the rivers. In the extreme Soutii for instance, a few streams 
make their way from the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean, with very 
few diversities in the directions of their courses. North of this the 
land slopes principally towards the South, indicated by the beds of 
the tributaries of the La Plata, all draining the immense regions 
lying between the Cordilleras on the East and the Andes upon the 
West. This vast basin thus drained it vnll be observed, and will of 
course be particularly noticed in giving a lesson upon the subject, is 
not separated from thaf of the Amazon by any chain of mountains 
or interposing high lands, but by a declivity of the most gently 
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filoping character^ — ^in one place so narrow that a canal of three or 
iour miles would connect one of the tributaries of the La Plata with 
a tributary of the Amazon, It might be here noticed, if the fact has 
not been brought forward, or recalled to their memory if it has, that 
a similar conformation is found in !N^orth America, and that the 
watershed which separates the vast basin of the Mississipi from that 
of the Mackenzie is but an undulating plain, which might be tra- 
versed by. a canal of but a few miles long. Proceeding to the 
Amazon and Orinoco, the sylvas and llanos, which stretch for so 
many hundreds of miles on both sides of these mighty streams, will 
demand particular notice, and there are few subjects more likely to 
be interesting to a class of inquiring pupils than a description of the 
mighty forests of the Amazon, or the vast grassy plains of the 
Orinoco — deluged as the latter are for one half of the year by tropical 
rains, and parched during the remainder by a burning sun, until the 
dried up grass crackles and breaks up when affected by tie breeze, 
and is perhaps inflamed by some accidental spark, that speeedily be- 
comes a mighty conflagration spreading ruin and destruction around, 
and leaving the baked and burnt earth to be again moistened by the 
deloges of the next rainy season. 

After such a survey of the grander and more general features of 
the continent, we cannot but think that any number of pupils, 
whether of the most elementary or of the more advanced classes, 
would be prepared to enter upon the study of each individual country 
of South America with a keener relish for the subject, and a more 
anxious desire to become thoroughly acquainted with it. 

AT SCHOOL.— PKOM mKE TO TISN, 

As was reconunended in a former paper, it is advisable to flx the 
time of coming to School at one quarter of an hour before business 
begins. A great deal of interruption and consequent vexation is in 
this way avoided, and the quarter of an hour tiius gained may be 
advantageously spent in the performance of various physical 
exerdses. If the Master is without, or has only inexperienced 
Pupil Teachers, he, of course, must be at School by this time 
himself; but if he has Pupil Teachers of the third, fourth, or fifth 
year, it might be well to give them in turn the responsibility of 
eonducting these exercises, and of having, at nine, the boys in their 
places round the floor, ready for the Master, for whose appearance 
before the clock has done striking every eye will be waiting. Alas, 
for his influence, if he makes that appearance one minute too late ! 
It is a pleasant thing to be at the door when the clock he^ma to 
strike, and then, when you know every one is anxiously looking 
towards that quarter, to open it and behold the smiles of the happy 
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&ces aix>imd you, and hear tiie two or three remaining 'stroke tsf 
th6 1)611, intimating as clearly as clocks «an intimate moral tmths, 
hotv ugfeless it is for any one to fear your being late. But if you 
lEtfe fi:eq[Uently too late, even for a minute or two only, the thing is 
different, — ^you must feel fretted, and most probably your '* morning 
face" instead of beaming wiih affectionate looks to all yottr in- 
tetesting &mily, will only be tibe title-page of a yolume of disasters, 
Which the " boding tremblers" are likely enough to peruse pretty 
thoroughly during the day. I advise you, if you wt)uld have a 
'happy School, begin the day well, by being scrupulously punctual, 
and by bidding a kind and hearty "good morning" to the boys as 
you pass them. The courtesy will not be lost. 

Standing on the gallery, and giving a wave of iStxe hand or a blast 
orthe wTiigtle, let the boys fece in the direction in which you desire 
thein to march ; let all hands be held by the wdes, heads «rect, and 
'profound siknce kept. Then give one sound of the whistle, as a 
signal that the left fbot is slightly raised ; and a second to denote 
'that all are to march, putting down the left foot first, and preserv- 
ing the Step until they stop. A suitable marching song may be 
sung immediately after they have begun to march, and a INipil 
Teacher, or a steady boy, may lead them along their proper lines, 
'here ^and th6re upon the floor, and then under the gedlery to put 
'away thdir caps,— ^very peg should be numbered, and each boy 
should know his own. Wfele this is being done, you may pass 
along the lines, walking opposite to them if you like, but stiH 
keeping the* Step, and observe whe&er the dress, shoes, '&c. ^f the 
boys are neat and clean. You may, on occasions, blow the whistle 
for the marching to cease, and make remarks on this boy*s clean 
^sho^s, and that boy's dirty ernes, amd send up into the gallery, inhere 
afl. inay see 'him, any boy whom you have had often to blame for 
'n^lect in Qiis pakietdar, (I need hardly hint, I cihould suppose, 
iiiat ev^ lifaster ought himself to be an example in neatness of 
;ftii6BS and'person.) After three 'or foiff minutes have been epmt in 
Hthls Vjty,'lW the dhiMren march up into^l^e'gallery, and when^^bn^ 
^t^tu)h their places there, let all continue tD keep t&e stsp, wither of 
'toUri^, flidtancing, untill the whistle be blown fiir all to stop. 
Another bktist ^brings 3iem "witli their faces turned towaids youi«e£f, 
*and th€fn'*by a 'movement ^f your hand, making thej^^f^'riM 'While 
'&^e'^handisd6semdfnff,'Be!^leihmihL^^ then after a little 

. ert^rcise, such as hol<Hng up of hdads, puttiag hands on head, fold- 
fnjf .«£ttU8,*&c., all will'be ready. After a hymn and a short prayer, 
4et^^the B^es ^be got out, and &e time till ten i^nt in a Tndnifig 
'Ij^ftiin dn^mnc portion of Scripttire-*-dn Monday,. for exan^le. Old 
^•Tefetamett^Hlstory,— on Tuesday monutlg, l!iabkm8,'--on WedneB- 
day, New Testament History, — Thursday, Catechism,-— and Friday, 
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Fairables, ibc. The Trainer will seek io these monuBg lessooSy-not 
to dnve the children hastily throngh the Bible; without explanation; 
but he will take care to lay down lihe outlines of Scriptural know- 
ledge, clearly and broadly, by the analysis and iUustration of the 
most important passages. By thus daily training them, through 
three, foar, or five years, not to read tiie Bible merely as a dry and 
iminterestiDg task-book, but to examine it, think about it, converse 
upon it, you may hope, under God's blessing, to lead your boys to 
M up in after life the outline you lay down, by continuing to read 
it with smousness and reflection. I wish it were possible for me 
to say how important is liiis first hour at School, devoted as it is to 
the most momentous portion of the childrens' education. You must 
bear in mind that in these Bible Lessons you are talking wiHi your 
boys, simply and familiarly, on the narratives, precepts, emblems, 
parables of Scripture, and bringing out in language suited to their 
various ages, the sacred truths it contains. You picture out every 
term with whidi the gallery is not acquainted, — ^you explain 
Realties, satisfy doubts, lead your pupils to appreciate the beauty 
of the language here and there : but chiefly you endeavour to 
hnpress on their hearts the precepts which they must leani and 
obey. Try to calculate the power of the instrument you use 
duEiBg this hour — to ascertain the influence you are then exercising 
o^Kfr^e temporal and eternal destiny of the little flock before you, 
^ I think, you vdll not faO. to see what prayer and preparation 
vie i^equired ere appearing before your gallery. These Bible Lessons 
vHU task all the powers of intellect you possess, and vrill demand 
all the knowledge you can acquire in Science, Literature, History, 
and in fact in every department of human learning. 

During the progress of the lesson you veiU not forget to give the 

children, from time to time, such physical exercise as will render 

their attention easier. Let them clap hands, or hold them up, or 

sometimes they may stand and sing some appropriate hymn, or 

moral song : in short, you will see that your lessons are not made 

uninteresting and tiresome to the gallery. ^Notwithstanding this, 

your School must be trained to pay all attention even to dry and 

tedious lessons if you should ever choose to give such. Attention 

is one of the principal parts of the training of the yotmg, and you 

nuiy profitably, now and then, give a lesson consisting of details, 

iiBadmiied by any illustration, to ascertain whether their habits of 

attention are being strengthened. About the last ten minutes of 

your lesson- should be devoted to a thorough review of it ; let the 

ffdlery give you the chief points of the lesson, shovmig how this 

*Dd that pcHnt was trained or reasoned out, — this from the elder 

W> ; the younger may give you facts, dates, or anything that may 

We interested them during the lesson. By this means you will 
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train your Bcholars to the habit of reviewing or reflection — a habit 
essential to success in study, and student^, self-educators, you must 
lead your boys to become throughout their whole lives. 

The Bible lessons given in the hour between nine and ten, form 
the basis of Moral Training. In them you lay down the principles 
that constitute the theory of right living ; in the business of School, 
and especially in — ^to the boys more serious — ^that of the play-ground, 
you will see these principles carried out into practice. You perceive 
then that your Bible lessons, in which you inculcate, for example, 
charity, truth, justice, are not finished when the clock strikes ten ; 
that the most difficult portions of them remain to be given during 
the day ; that it is in the ardour of learning, and the heat of play, 
that charity, truth, and justice are to be exhibited. A moment's 
thought will suggest to the practical Trainer abundant instances in 
which boys are tempted to transgress in these things. To the 
elucidation of this subject, it is to be hoped in the future numbers 
of our Papers, attention will be directed, and I will, therefore, 
conclude by remarking, as will be seen from what has been said 
above, that the Master will every day have to attend both to the 
higher objects of moral and intellectual Training, and to the more 
trifling matters of School discipline. Now, clapping of hands, 
marching, singing simple songs, and playing with the boys, are very 
much beneath the dignity of Trainers, especially if they be accom- 
plished scholars and young ! They feel it ridiculous, but they ought 
not to feel so. Physical exercises are necessary to the success of a 
Trainer, and nothing which is so should be beneath his seiious 
attention. 



NOTES OF A BIBLE LESSON ON THE PASSOVER. 



Teachers of children, whether their 
services are rendered professionalli/ as 
Master and Mistresses, or gratuitotisly 
as Sunday -School Teachers, should en- 
deavour in every book they read to glean 
something for the benefit of their flock. 
And this nbt only in regard to the sub- 
stance of some fature lesson, but the 
manner which may be suggested of pre- 
senting it. A useful book, entitled 
. " Sunday Services at home," edited by 
the Countess of Ducie, has, in thiis 
aiQii^nner, suggested a gallery lesson upon 
•tKe Passover, which especially if given 
upon **the elliptical method" mi^tbe 
made beautifully suited to the imder- 
standing of children. The name 
" Passover" might be kept back imtil 



the end of the lesson, or until the more 
forward children had discovered tho 
object of it. 

Explain the whole subject, by placing 
the children in Egypt 1600 b.c. A 
multitude of slaves lived there. The 
King was cruel, and made the most 
unreasonable demands. Fioture graphi- 
cally one particular evemng; the little 
family at die cottage door — that cottage 
wretched, and that family slaves ; the 
mother is sad as she looks upon her little 
ones; suddenly the father comes out 
tired though he is, — ^with a basin in one 
hand, and a bunch of twigs he has 
plucked from the bush ; he dips it in the 
baein, and sprinkles sometiiing (it looks 
like i)lood) upon the door-post and 
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beams. The eldest boy is told to ask — 
Father, what is this? He replies — 
listen every one ; yon know we are slaves. 
God is about to make us free. This very 
night an '* Angel will come and slay the 
first-bom. ' ' The boy trembles and asks, 
Will he ceme here ? The father explains 
what he is doing. Evening closes in, 
and they enter the house. A lamb is 
roasting. They stand, and scarcely 
speak. • Midnight approaches. They 
hear — not a rustling — (Angels make no 
noise), but a cry — " my son; my first- 
bom." The little slaves look at each 
other, and all at the eldest: but he is 
safe. They fiili down in family prayer, 
and give thanks. 

Is this the history of one, or thou- 
sands.^ Where did this happen. When? 

The eflfect of this visitation. They 
were let free in the morning. Egyptians 
came knocking at the doors of the 
slaves, and prayed them to be gone. 

Train, or draw out the name Fass- 



over from the children. How was it 
kept.^ Bead Exodus, xii., v. 21-27. 
The feast kept in the Spring. Why ? 
A lambgis eaten, and the Israelites, so 
long bondsmen in Egypt, were saved 
" t&ough the blood of the lamb !" 

This lamb was typical. This lamb 
saved from slavery. Christ our Pass- 
over, saves from tiie slaveiy of sin and 
death. Consequences of refusing to 
sprinkle, i e., despising the Atonement. 

Obtain from the children, such texts 
as "the blood of Jesus Christ, &c." — 
" We come unto Moimt Zion . . . 
unto Jesus the Mediator, &c." Behold 
the Lamb of God, &c."— John I, 36. 

Rehearse the lesson. Put it to the 
children, and let them by their hands 
show what they have taken away. Ask 
them wnat verse speaks of the superio- 
rity of ♦ Christ's sacrifice.^ and then let 
them rise and sing the whole hymn. 



• « 



But Christ, the Heavenly Lamb, Sec. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 



Sketch of a Lesson on the general 

Flesh eaters-^creep silently, spring 
on their prey; their flexible spine, and 
the elastic pads on their feet break the 
force of the jump and prevent noise ; 
sharp claws but retractile, so preserved 
^minjured ; a soft paw with its young, 
a sharp destructive instrument to its 
prey ; nocturnal animals, eyes suited to 
this, by the pupils contracting or dilat- 
ing; well ordered for man that such 
carnivorous and ferocious creatures are 
nocturnal and live in forests remote 



Characteristics of the Feline Tribe, 

from the haunts of man: for they are 
savage, powerful, and cruel. Their 
feelers indicate the size of the openings 
through which they have to pass. Their 
heads are round; jaws powerful, teeth 
pointed. 

In working out the above sketch, the 
subject matter may be extended to any 
length, according to the tact and inge- 
nuity of the trainer in illustrating and 
picturing out each charaeteristic. 



A LESSON UPON SIX FOREST TREES. 



The children will be led to distin- 
guish one from the other, by giving 
accurately the characteristics of each. 



I. The Oak 
11. The Beech 
UI. The Elm 



IV. The Sycamore 
V. The Poplar 
VI. The Fir. 
(I.) Describe a tree whoso trunk is 
rough and knotted; whose branches 
are usually angular, starting abruptly 
from the main trunk. The general 
appearance of the leaf is deeply scol- 
loped and oval, among the leaves small 



green clusters are seen something like 
a nut; the children will now most 
likely have discovered the tree to which 
these characteristics belong. 

(II.) The bark of this tree is very 
smooth, and thus contrasted with the 
rough bark of the oak; its trunk is 
studded with bold knots andprojections^ 
and it has sometimes a sort of irregular 
fluting about it ; a number of stems 
spring up from the root ; the colour of 
the bark, dingy olive, but always over- 
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spread with a yaiietj of moaaes and 
lichens. The foliage massy and luxuri- 
ant; the leaf oval-shaped: this tree 
bears a fruit in a kind of nut, enclosed 
in a prickly husk. 

(III.) A yei^ beautiful tree, rising 
to a greater height than, English trees 
generally ; its characterisftics are not so 
strongly marked as in some trees; when 
old, might at some distance be mistaken 
for the oak ; it is one of the first trees 
in Spring which is dothed in green; 
the bark rough, the trunk bold and 
majestic, the branches bending grace. 
Aiily with the weight of the rich foli- 
age^ and the form of the leaf rather 
long nd oval. 

(ly.) The bark of this tree has not 
the furrowed roughness of the oak, but 
it has a roughness peculiar to itself, pro- 
duced by large flakes of the bark pealing 
off; the leaves lar^ and the blossom 
sweet scented, hanging in clusters ; there 
is a peculiarity about this tree ; while 



other trees are stunted from proximity 
to the sea, this tree is little aSbcted 
even by the dashing of the spray. 

(V.) A tall spiry tree, whose bark 
and the inner side of whose leaves are 
of a silvery hue ; the stem of the leiives 
so slender that they are agitated by every 
breath of wind ; the entire tree bends 
to the breeze ; Ihe only tree of a spiral 
shape which sheds its leaves. 

(VI. ) The trunk of this tree, is of a 
spiral form, so erect that the body of 
the tree is used for masts of ships. 
From the trunk sharp knots protrude; 
the foliage grows at the top^ and has a 
feathery appearance; it bears a cone, 
and is an evergreen. 

MORAL LB8Sj)N. 

We love to look at trees for their 
beauty ; but we may also see in them 
signs of the wisdom and power of God ; 
we cannot look at one, without being 
sensible that no hand but God's could 
have made it. 



LETTER TO PUPIL TEACHERS. 

No. in. 



ify 4ear young Friends, 
You m^ perhaps have heard before 
the story I am now going to refer to ; 
but it is so much to the point, that it 
will bear repeating. A Committee of 
Ladies were summoned to meet on im- 
portant business : at the hour fixed, all 
were present but one, who came in soon 
afterwards, and began to excuse herself 
by saying that it was onlv about five 
minutes past the time. " Friend," said 
a quaker \aAj who was present, ** if it 
were only thme own time that was lost, 
it might perhaps be of no great conse- 
quence ; but in the present case, thou 
must multiply the number of minutes 
by the number of persons who were 
kept waiting for thee ; and that will 
make nearly an hour of precious time 
thrown away by thy want of punctu- 
ality." Now, I am quite sure that 
among the Pupil Teachers to whom I 
am writing, there are many who make 
a point of always being in their places 
euctljr at the hour when the School is 
to begin, and would not on any account 



be one moment behind ^ but I am afraid 
there are others who, if they were to 
make a calculation in the way suggested, 
would be rather surprised at the result. 
If you wert) ij ixljlXv. ly every minute 
vou have been late, by the nimiber of 
^holars in the School, how many hours 
do you think it would amount to ? Oh ! 
but you say, the School goes on just the 
same if I do happen to be a little after 
the time ; perhaps it does ; and the less 
punctual you are, the less likely is your 
loss to be felt ; but remember the School 
will not go on without you when you 
come to be Master or Idistress^ and you 
are forming habits now, which will very 
probablv last you through life. 

But let me ask what is it tha t g oes 
on during your absence ? The Word 
of God is read, the hymn of pndse is 
sung, and united prayer is offered that 
a blessing may rest upon the engage- 
ments of the day ; and are you resdly 
indifferent as to whether you are pro« 
sent at these devotional engagements } 
The very fact of your being so gives 
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serious reason to question whether you 
ore fit to be a pupu teacher at alL, while 
the way in which you show it before 
the children cannot fail to have an in- 
jurious influence upon the whole school. 
Again, I presume that it is made a 
point with the children to be there in 
time ; and they are led to feel that it is 
a &ult and disgrace to them if they are 
not : and can they fail applying the same 
rule to you ? Whenever you come in 
late, you must be seen to bo in fault, and 
this must necessarily lower you in their 
estimation, wealcen your influence 
among them, and diminish that respect 
which they ought to feel for you as lieir 
teacher ; while all the influence you do 
exercise upon the children in this re- 
spect, is in the wrong direction, and 
tends to encourage them in habits which 
it is one object with the conductors of 
the school, (and, therefore, should be 
with you) to correct. Or to put it in 
another light, — ^you are paid for attend- 
ing the Sdiool, — goYemment agrees to 
give you a certain salary, and you agree 
to give your services in the School from 
the time it begins to the time it closes : 
is it honest then to be absent during any 
part of that time ? Can you feel com- 
fortable in defrauding the government, 
uid the conductors of the s(£ool of a por- 
tion of that which you have promised 
to give them ? Bo not say that it is so 
Boall a portion that it canbe of no con- 
sequence, — surely I need not remind 
you that, where principle is involved, 
the i;pally honest man will be faithful 



in that which is least ; but the matter 
itself is not small ; the example you set 
by a want of punctuality is doing a very 
serious injiuytothe School, even if you 
are only one minute too late once in the 
week ; while the habit you are forming 
will be most hurtful to yourself. But 
I really have tried, you sav, but find it 
quite impossible ; the clocks will vary ; 
and I cannot help being sometimes a 
little too late : — ^Then take my advice ; 
make a point of being at the School five 
or ten minutes before the hour for be- 
ginning, and then you will make sure, 
without any difficulty, of being always 
in time. What I have now written 
has been addressed to unpunctual Pupil 
Teachers : — I would hope there are few 
indeed to whom it applies ; but my own 
experience has convinced me that it is 
not inapplicable to some ; it may have 
been through never having thought 
much about it, or considered how im- 
portant a part of your duty it is ; let me 
beg of you tjhen to make it a matter of 
serious consideration, and before it 
grows into a habit, which you may 
never be able to break ofl*, exert your- 
seK to be imfailingly regular and punc- 
tual in your attendance at the School, 
— at the hour appointed for your own 
instruction by the Master or Mistress, 
and in every other engagement you 
may have.^ 

Believe me, 
My dear younjp; friends, 
Faithmlly yours, 

J. G. 



THE MINOR POINTS OF SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 



No one can pass through life, who 
observes at all, without discovering the 
value of an attention to matters of 
ininor importance. The Ufe of man is 
loadfi up of an infinite quantity of 
detail that daily and hourly presses 
Dpon him whetner he wills it or not, 
and which demands attention, if he 
^ould go through the world smoothly 
and happily. The greater and weightier 
duties, and the opportunities of doing 
good or evil upon a largo scale occur 
<»nip6ratively rarely ; whilst the minor 



matters of life, and the incidental 
details of business are constantly de- 
manding his attention. 

Whatever a man's occupation, in 
whatever way he may spend his twenty- 
four hours of breathing, eating, drink- 
ing, working, and sleeping daily, he 
cannot divest himself of a multitude 
of petty cares and trifling concerns 
which he must do some way or other, 
well or iU, heedlessly or careftdly. The 
more quantity of time consumed during 
life in the daily attention to such con- 
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oems, amounts at the end of a life- 
time of cYon moderate extent to a start- 
ling period,— one greater than many 
would like to believe. The real work- 
ing hours even of the busiest are few 
indeed when compared with the 
number employed in attention to our 
bodies and in sleep. It cannot, there- 
fore, but be desirable so to order the 
minor matters of business that they 
shall deprive us of as little time as 
possible for the more important, and 
thus by diminishing the drains upon 
our valuable time, actually increase the 
number of years that we have to spend 
in profitable labor. 

In the management of a School this 
point' is of peculiar importance, as an 
inattention to minor matters in the 
Schoolmaster, wastes his time unneces- 
sarily, and not his own only, but that 
of the pupils committed to his charge. 
Mark the careless teadier who considers 
such points of detail beneath his notice 
— he is about giving a lesson on 
Arithmetic. The black board has to 
be sought for first ; it is dirty of course, 
and requires cleaning, but it cannot be 
conveniently cleaned without a cloth or 
sponge, and his has long been missing. 
Some substitute, however, is found, and 
tlie board is ready, there is only one 
other requisite, but it is an important 
one — the chalk. It is not to be found. 
Where is the chalk ? The pupil- teachers 
cannot of course teU ; they had not the 
chalk last. '* Please, sir, I saw little 
"Willy with the chalk yesterday in the 
play-ground," some little urchin is kind 
enough to inform the unfortunate tea- 
cher, who far from regarding himself 
and his own want of attention to trifles 
as the source of this annoyance, views 
himself as a much-abused individual. 
A piece of chalk, however, is at length 
found in some hole or comer where it 
had no possible business, and the lesson 
is allowed to proceed. During these five 
minutes, however, the class has been 
gradually becoming turbulent and dis- 
orderly, the master has been put out of 
temper, and five valuable minutes have 
been lost for ever. 



Such habits of carelessness and in- 
attention in any individual are pernicious 
and unplcasing to those brought into 
communication with him, but in the 
Schoolmaster they are peculiarly so. 
Let him remember that in his own 
school he is '* the glass of fashion," the 
observed of aU observers — ^pupil- 
teachers and pupils are equally imitators 
of him who rules them, and are in- 
sensibly imbibing day by day his good 
and evil habits, as well as his opinions 
and his peculiarities. 

Suppose such a teacher to be the 
educator of a youth of 14 ; that youth 
has been with him four or five years, 
and is now going out as an apprentice 
to some respectable tradesman. Faith- 
fully imitating his master's elample, 
he cares nothing for order and keeps 
nothing in order, — ^he has never been 
punctual, for no careless man was ever 
yet punctual, and he, faithfully follow- 
ing his teacher's example, despises 
punctuality. With these habits ho 
goes out as an apprentice to a carefol, 
orderly, attentive, and punctual trades- 
man as his assistant and pupil. What 
misery is there in store for both ! The 
employer, accustomed to order, cannot 
bear his irregularities, and is constantly 
scolding, — ^the apprentice looks upon 
himself in his turn as the injured in- 
dividual, and wonders he never before 
perceived his master's bad temper. 
If both have not self-control, the con- 
sequences may be serious. And who is 
morally responsible for those conse- 
quences when they occur } Who but 
me Master, — who careless, unpunctual, 
and irregular himself, has developed in 
the boy the same habits, and has there- 
fore entailed on him all this unhapiness. 
The two following rules, not novel in- 
deed, but none the less important, 
should therefore be steadily worked out 
in every school : — A place for every • 
thitiff, and everything in its place ; and 
let everything he done at the proper time. 
These rules canncft be taught by the 
teacher, however, unless he first 
practises them himself. 
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v;^ TESTIMOinAL TO DAVID STOW, Esq., T*^ 

HON. SECRETARY TO THE GLASGOW NORMAL SEMINARY. 

A large meeting has been held at Glasgow for the purpose of 
paying honor to the above Christian philanthropist, to whom so 
much is due for long labor in the cause of Popular Education. A 
large number of influential clergymen and laymen were present, 
besides the officers and students, male and female, of the Institution. 
The labors of Mr. Stow, during a course of nearly thirty years, 
imsustained too long by sympathy and appreciation, have at length 
began to claim that respect to which fliey are ftdly entitled. As 
evidence of the success which has crowned his devoted and self- 
denying labours, — of the wide dissemination of his views, and .the 
adoption more or less completely of the principles he has made it 
the object of his life to bring to bear upon the work of Popular 
Education, we shall select a passage from the opening observations 
of Mr. Caughie : — 

" First, in order of time, may be mentioned that of Antigua, imder the Mico 
charity, which has proved a most successful enterprise, and from which many 
intelligent and well-trained native students have gone forth, and are now follow- 
ing their Christian calling among the negro population of the West India 
Mands. Next followed those of Ceylon, one in Colombo, the other in Shandy, 
under the auspices of Government. The enlightened views, and imremitting 
exertions of its promoters, have resulted in the establishment of a fourth, the 
Cheltenham Normal College, in connection with the Church of England. A 
fifth has been for several years in operation in London, under the Congregational 
Plication Society, — ^The Rev. W. Unwin, Principal. And lastly, the Wesleyan 
Society having had about 300 teachers trained in the Seminary, have just 
completed a noble Institution in Westminster, at a cost of £32,000, in which it 
is intended that the entire training system shall be adopted. It now remains 
that we indicate more explicitly your claims to those high pubhc honours which 
have been already accorded by a noble and distinguished statesman, and 
^^^hnstian philanthropist, when he pronounced the foimder of the training system 
to be 'an honour not only to Glasgow, but to the age in which he Hves.* * * ♦ 
v^ith Church extension and pastoral superintendence another immortal name is 
ror ever associated. But allowing full merit to that conception, there still re- 
loains a defect in the agency employed for the elevation of the masses, which if 
not remedied, as your work proposes, Churches and Ministers can prove of httle 
arail. For so long as the young are left to the training of the streets, we con- 
fider it a well-nigh hopeless task to provide church accommodation for the adults. 
Secondly, you are therein represented as the "founder of the training system of 
education.' We will not attempt, Sir, to set forth in the necessarily limited 
luitore of this address, either the effectiveness of its machinery, or its noble and 
wmprehensive aims— a scheme wluch has for its object the education of the 
^hole man, and which embraces Christian truth, not as a mere adjunct, but as 
the element giving life and power to the entire system." 

Many of our readers who have read and deeply studied Mr. Stow's 
^orks, especialljfethe one entitled "The Training System," will not 
iiced to have explained in what those important principles of moral 
and mental training consist which have been so successMly exhibited 
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at Glasgow. For the benefit of others we will describe them in 
words quoted from the speeches delivered on the occasion. The 
peculiar characteristics of his system, if that can be called a Bystem, 
which, in giving distinctness to certain principles, leaves the outward 
organization to be modified according to the views of those who adopt 
them, may be thus enumerated — 

( I . ) The Sympathy of Numbers. 

(2.) The use of ellipsis in simultaneous teaching, with a view to intellectual 
trainingby imductive process. 

(3.) The use of a play-ground, as well for physiecU as moral training. 

We have already explained in ttiis periodical, the use of the 

latter instrument of education, and we now select a passage from 

Mr. Stow's address. 

<( You know, then, that we desire, by attaching a spacious play-ground and 
gallery to every school-room, and a trained master or mistress as superintendent 
out of doors and indoors for the greater portion of the day, that every school 
establishment should be rendered one for moral training ; and for the following 
reasons : — Ist, To avoid the training of the streets ; 2nd, To assist Christian 
parents at home in the training of their children; 3rd, To train religiously, 
intellectually and morally the children of those parents who cannot and who do [ 
not trsdn them at home, but leave them to run wild on the streets with com- , 
panions like themselves. This, then, was the primary end and object in view 
when we first established a model school, and a Normal seminary for training 
teachers ; and these also, are the great objects you have yourselves in view in 
your various positions of trainers and students, thus pubhcly, at least, fulfilling 
the Divine command, ' Train up a child in the way he should go,' to which 
such a gracious promise is attached." 

We must reserve the second principle of Mr. Stow's system for a 
i^ture numher, and content ourselves with confirming what has 
been written in our current remarks upon the Sym/patky of Numheriy 
by an extract from the eloquent speech delivered upon this interest- 
ing occasion by the Eev. Mr. Praser. After describing the educa- 
tional theories of Milton and Locke, and the educational plans of 
Lancaster, Bell, and Pestalozzi, he continues — 

" There was wanted to this great cause a man with a clearer and juster 
appreciation of the claims of the masses of our fast-increasing population, than 
even Milton and Locke* possessed; with a finer and firmer hand for the 
mechanism of school arrangements than that of Lancaster or Bell, with the 
large-hearted benevolence and self-sacrificing spirit of Pestalozzi, but with 
quicker perceptions and greater practical sagacity, — ^and that man, I need 
scarcely say to you, has been found in the author of the training system, and 
the fbunder of the Normal Schools of this city. (Cheers). Let us look at the 
origin and progress of the training system, that we may know more of the 
character of the author. While Felix Neff^, with all the modesty and meekness 
of his gentle spirit, is toiling for the poor at Dormilleuse, and assisting with his 
own hand, to build them schools, and is preparing teachers in the evening ; 
while Pestialozzi is still labouring — an old man — at Yvcrdon, with his teachers 
and amidst his pupils, to complete his system and render it intelligible and 
practicable, — Stow begins, a silent worker in the St. Giles of Glasgow, amid 
misery, and filth, and blasphemies. While Chalmers is convulsing the upper 
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strata of society by the volcanic energy of his eloquence, Stow finds the sub- 
stratum, in which he is toiling unmoved — silent as death in its cold indifferent- 
ism. Unlike Pestalozzi, who began his course with preconceived notions, and 
an elaborate theory. Stow commenced without a plan and without a purpose, save 
to benefit, and slowly raised the training system on the foundation of a gradually 
widening experience. He swept some of the scum of that degraded part of the 
community into a little room. Soon in this laboratory of his system, he pro. 
ceeded but a little way with his analysis, when he found elements which had only 
to bo brought into contact to give beautiful results. In the general laugh and 
co-operation against him, he discovered an element of power that might be turned 
to the side of order — sympathy of numbers. He >jeizes it, and the class-room 
becomes a model of external proprkty. He strikes more deeply, and the same 
regulating power stimulates to intellectual effort, and sustains attention. Ab- 
stract doctrinal statements he sees resting in the memory, but in their cold forms 
finding no lodgment in the intellect. He soon observes how tiiese, by appro- 
priate explanations, and pictures addressed more to the imagination, generally 
the predominating faculty in the young, may be received and retained by the 
reason. He saw their delight in the midst of his picturing out — such a delight 
as the young draw from reading Jack the Giant Killer, and Cinderella, the 
Shakespeares of the literature of childhood. This he turned to account. He 
saw the delight of the young in mental effort, and his system assumed the cha- 
racter of an intellectual companionship on the journey of inquiry. He saw a 
less saddened expression beginning to appear in the countenance, and a brighter 
and more ingenious intelligence beaming in the eye, and longed to follow them 
to their homes to learn more of their character. After many a baffled attempt, 
week-day schools are established for them, and his system makes progress. Pic- 
turing out, sympathy of numbers, the uncovered school-room as ^e true theatre 
of character, and moral training, are aU new terms, and are scouted through a 
prejudiced educational Toryism. Yet conscious of the power he possessed, 
tested by years of experience, he prosecutes his high purpose. Bible and moral 
training arc the compacting infiuences of his whole system, and, through noticing 
these, enlightened Christian philanthropists are drawn to his aid. He strikes at 
once boldly through the prejudices and trammels of stereotyped system, and de- 
mands a fuU religious and intellectual training for the young, as beings not only 
^th the duties of time before them, but the realities of eternity. * ♦ ♦ ♦ When 
^e look, first at the earnest worker, amid the noise of the Saltmarkct, on the 
Sabbath evening, with his little class aroimd him, brutalized by ignorance, and 
siupid in conception, and then let the eye look at this noble institution, with its 
800 children, and its ICO students, and remember also that in Antigua, and Cey- 
lon, and Cheltenham, and other places, there are normal seminaries in which Ms 
principles are fuUy carried out — ^when we reflect on- the fact, that in the West- 
nainster Normal College, raised by the energy of the "Wesleyan Church, one of 
the noblest educational institutions in the kingdom, masters have been appointed 
who are expected to diffuse through the rising generation in their connexion, the 
benefits of Bible and moral training— when we look, I say, at the little dot in 
the crowded lane of this city, and then trace the spread of the system through 
all this wide territory, and receiving the homage of the most accomplished 
scholars of the day — we are not only gratified, for Mr. Stow's sake, in the rich 
i^Vard he enjoys, ip. the laurels he is wearing, but confirmed in the truth and 
solidity of our educational principles. Mr. Stow has borne much, but he has his 
''vard. If to be acknowledged in the highest court of the realm by one of the 
fihrewdest statesmen of the day, as having done more for education tihan any 
living man — if to know that his works are translated into different languages, 
Jttd his principles thus dif^cd — if to know that tens of thousands are enjoying 
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the fruits of his experience — and that he lives in the hearts and recollections of 
upwards of a thousand trainers — if these things hear any reward, he has it richly. 
He must have something of the high consolation that springs £rom the conscious- 
ness of not having Uyed in vain. Our earnest hope is, &at he may he long spared 
to watch over the interests of this Institution, to he the friend still of the trainer ; 
and we rejoice in the helief that he will at last ohtain a richer and more glonous 
reward than statesman or king can hestow." 



^un. mil tjrp ♦3^Diratiiiiis. 

Taken (bp permission J from the Glasgow Training School Song-Book. 
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taina^ murmur "God is good;" "God - is good." 




ing, E-cho " God is ^ood ;" " God - is good." 




j.jJirr'i i 



Zrd, 
Hymns of praise are ringing 

Thro* the leafy wood ; 
Songsters sweetly singing 

Warble "God is good." 



ith, 
"Wake and ioin the chorus, 

Man with soul endued ; 
He whose smile is o'er us, 

God, our God, is good. 



GENEEAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES EOK 
CEKTiriCATES OF MEKIT. 



EASTEB, 1851. 



(masters.) 

HISTORY. 

Section I. 



1. When, and imder what circum- 
stances, did the Saxons first settle in 
Britam? 

2. How, and at what time, were the 
SaxoQ and Norman lines united on the 
Throne of England, and with what re- 
sults? 

3. Shew, as far as you can, traces of 
the Anglo-Saxon character in the hahits 
*fid manners of the English ; in their 
<^, houses, and literature. 

Section II. 

1. State what you have read of the 
early inhahitants of Wales. 

2. Give a short account of the con- 
<iucst of Wales by Edward I. Mention 
dates. 

3. In what respects has the physical 
'character of Wales influenced the his- 
toiT and social position of its inhabi. 
tiuita? Illustrate your answer with 
r<*lK'ct botii to North and South Wales. 



Section III. 

1. Had the House of York or that of 
Lancaster the better claim to the 
Throne ? Give reasons. 

2. Mention some peculiar instances 
of cruelty in the Wars of the Koses. 

3. What effect on the nation at large 
did the civil wars of the loth centu^ 
produce ? Give a few instances. 

Section IV. 

1. Write a short account of the reign 
of James I. 

2. Mention some of the chief events 
during the course of the Long Parlia- 
ment. 

3. Shew, as far as you can, the diffe- 
rent circumstances of the people and 
their rulers under the Tudor and Stuart 
Sovereigns. 

Section V, 

1. Give some account of Philip of 
Macedon. 

2. Write what you know of the early 
Histoiy of Egypt 
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3. Shew, from general History, that 
the progress of power has been from the 
East to the West. 

(MI8TBES8E9.) 

ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
Section I. 

Write an essay on one of these sub- 
jects. — 

The formation of moral habits in 
young girls. 

The peculiar difficulties of training 
Pupil Teachers. 

Section II. 

^ What time in each week should be 
given to the following subjects in a 
school of girls between 7 and 12 years 
old :— 

Writing from dictation,— Arithmetic, — 
Grammar,— English History,~Scwing. 
State also the best method of teaching 
each of these subjects. 

SEonoN III. 

What apparatus and fiimiture are re- 
quired for such a school, (containing 90 
scholars) . State exactly what use should 
be made of parallel desks, and of the 
black board. 

Section IV. 

What branches of domestic economy 
can be taught theoretically in all girls' 
schools? What manual or book of 
reference would you recommend to your 
Pupil Teachers on this subject. 

(masters.) 

MECHANICS. 
Section I. 

I. Explain the method of estimating 
work done. 

Find the work performed by a horse 
which draws a ton of coal up a hill, one 
mile long, and rising regularly at the 
rate of 7 feet in every 100 yards, sup- 



posing friction to be equal to one-ninth 
of the weight of the load. 

2. Explain; as you would to a Pupil 
Teacher, the composition and resolution 
of Forces. 

Shew, that if the forces, acting open. 
a body, be proportional and parallel to 
(n — 1 ) consecutive sides of a polygon 
of (n) sides, their resultant will be re- 
presented by the nth side. 

3. A ladder, 30 feet long, is placed 
with its foot upon a horizontal plane, 
and its top against a vertical plane ; the 
co-efficient of friction on the vertical 
plane is '3, that on the horizontal plane 
•7 ; the centre of gravity of the ladder 
is 12 feet from its foot ; determine the 
greatest inclination to the vertical at 
which it will rest. 

Section II. 

1, Exemplify the proposition that ac- 
tion and reaction are equal and opposite 
to each other. 

Two spherical balls of equal size, but 
weighing respectively 20 and 30 ounces, 
move directly towards each other with 
the respective velocities of 75 and 17 
feet in a second : determine their 
movements after collision, supposing 
the force of elasticity to be ^ the force 
of impact. 

2. A body is moved from rest by the 
force of gravity : find the velocity ac- 
quired, and the space described in a 
given time. 

From the top of a tower, 170 feet 
high, a shot is fired with a vertical velo- 
city of 1,000 feet in a second ; find the 
height to which it would rise and the 
velocity with which it would fall to the 
ground, if the air ofiered no resistance 
to its passage. 

3. Describe the construction and ac- 
tion of the hydraulic ram. 

If the modulus of one of these ma- 
chines be -87, and the water spent 18 
gallons per minute, the fall of the water 
14 feet ; to what height will it raise a 
cubic foot of water in 80 seconds .^ 
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No. 5. JlTLT 1, 1851. 

One great purpose which the Christiaii Revelation seems to have 
inyolTed was to make men perceive their universal fellowship. It 
supplied new impulses which were to attract mankind together. It 
told them that there was One Almighty Father in Heaven, and that 
they were all brethren. It announced to them a Divine Redeemer, 
who with infinite mercy had taken upon Himself their common 
nature : and a Redeemer's Kingdom, whose precincts were as wide 
as the Earth, and into which all nations were called. Its truths 
were to traverse all lands ; and one worship was to unite distant 
laces. Human hearts, in all orders of society, were brought within 
the sphere of its mighty influences, and exterior distinctions were 
forgotten in the great hopes which it inspired. Rich and poor, free- 
loan and slave, philosopher and peasant, the Athenian senator and 
the fisherman of the Galilean lake were associated together in the 
links of the same faith ; for the Good iN'ews came to all alike. 

And thus common thoughts and sympathies were dispersed 
amongst our race such as were before unknown. Wherever this 
Clo^l travelled, it set the reciprocal relations of man to man in a 
new h^t. Humanity, marred as it was with moral evil and sepa- 
lated into fragments, became invested with new interest, now that 
the wonder^ provision for its deepest wants had been proclaimed 
from Heaven. Each one who indeed confessed the Christian Faith 
felt that with that confession the circle of his regards was extended 
beyond the narrow limits within which they had been enclosed. All 
men and all nations had claims upon him. Henceforth he waa not 
to live only for himself. He was to recognize a brotherhood in the 
whole family of mankind. 

^e need to remember this great truth which was preached more 
^ eighteen centuries ago. In the manifold varieties of class and 
race which, fior wise purposes, are God's order amongst men, we 
mnst not forget their essential quality, and the worth which belongs 
to their conunon nature. Christianity came not indeed to dislocate 
the framework of society or to destroy the forms of national and civil 
^; but its influence was to work like leaven amongst mankind. 
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and to compact their sympathies together. It publishes aloud our 
social duties. It calls on us to honour all men. It teaches us to 
feel a deep and reverential interest in all our fellow-creatures. Be- 
side the great privileges with which it invests our human life, out- 
ward and temporal distinctions become insignificant. Once and for 
all it answered the proud and selfish question, " Who is my neigh- 
bour ?" All men were one brotherhood. 

And if we would be active in the service of our fellow-men, we 
must seek to realize this as an actual truth. "We must discover the 
bonds of one common nature beneath all the varieties of culture and 
social condition which are around us. 

Thus, in the work of Education, it is important that we should 
remember this. We are sure that its claims would be more widely 
and heartily acknowledged, if those to whom influence and social 
privileges have been accorded would look more on the poor and ig- 
norant beside their doors as kindred with themselves. We must 
hope that the prejudices and apathy which obstruct its progress will 
wear away in proportion as this conviction becomes deeper and more 
general. Dangers as well as manifold blessings lie on the track of 
Civilization ; and we must fear that many in the complex artificial 
arrangements of modem society lose sight of those bonds which 
should hold all orders of a Christian nation together. But many 
hopeful signs are around us ; much active endeavour is put forth in 
behalf of our poorer fellow-countrymen, and many voices of kindness 
and mutual sympathy are heard amongst the different classes in the 
land. Let us trust that more generous and large-hearted views on 
popular Education will spread amongst us ; and that resolute efforts 
will be made through its means to enlighten the mass of the com- 
munity and ameliorate their condition. It is this instrument which 
we must use to introduce better tastes and loftier interests into their 
common life. Through its agency we may hope that more provi* 
dent and temperate habits will prevail amongst them. Thus also 
we must seek to draw them within the influences of Christian Truth, 
and to pour around many hearts and homes the blessed light which 
is enshrined within the Grospel. Is not this England's paramount 
duty now to her humbler children ? Ought we not thus to express 
>ur sense of the common brotherhood which binds us all togetlier ? 

Vnd to all who are occupied in this enterprise we would say — 
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strive to realize the deep interest which hangs round the life of the 
Child. It is your function to watch over its early path, and to be 
the Child's Guide. See then that you fulfil your trust; for, in 
whatever sphere it moves, it too is one of the great human brother- 
hood. 



ON TEACHING GEOGEAPHY. 

No. V. 

In elementary schools, at which the course of instruction must 
necessarily be very limited, and the time which the children have to 
complete their education is short, no extended course of history can 
be taught. To send forth any body of pupils into society, however, 
without some knowledge of tiie history of the globe and its various 
races would be unpardonable, if the evil can possibly be avoided. 
Text-books on the subject may be beyond the means, or above the 
comprehension, of the majority of those attending tiie school, but 
there are yet two other methods which may be advantageously 
adopted so as to give those under instruction the grand oullines of 
the science, and such useful deductions £rom its facts as are Hkely to 
render them more useful and more contented members of society. 
One of these methods is to give oral lessons upon history exclusively 
at stated intervals, and for this purpose the Training System furnishes 
us with a method of lesson-giving most admirably adapted to this 
purpose, rendering them at once entertaining and highly instructive. 
And here it is, perhaps, well to caution the neophyte, entering with 
enthusiajsm upon the practice of the system and admiring its method, 
not to fall into the error of believing that everything is to be made 
highly entertaining before the children can be expected to learn it. 
There is certainly, as Horace has long ago remarked, nothing to for- 
bid knowledge being made entertaining when possible, but this 
principle, like every other, may be abused and carried to excess. 
Children must meet and encounter difiiculties in their progress 
through life, which no amount of imagination will render amusing. 
These difficulties must be combated with stem and uncompromising 
energy, and must be overcome by perseverance ; and the sooner they 
are initiated into the contest witii them, the better. If we only at- 
tempt to render history highly amusing, it degenerates into burlesque, 
and the result will disappoint us. 

But besides the lessons specially devoted to this subject, a large 
portion of the fundamental facts of history may be given to the pupils 
in the Geographical lessons, and it is to this point that we at present 
particularly wish to direct attention. 

In teaching Geography, it must ever be borne in nodnd that a name 
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giv6ti Without some idea to which it is attached, is almost certain, to 
be soon forgotten, except by a very retentive memory. The mere 
position of a place, unless there is something peculiar in that position, 
is not sufficient to keep it in the memory without aid from the asso- 
ciation of ideas, a mental principle extremely strong in all of us, but 
particularly so in children. Where the unassisted memory then is 
appealed to alone, we cannot expect that a name or hct^ barely and 
dryly stated, will be long retained, but where that name and fact are 
made links of a chain of ideas, the case is very different. Suggest 
one, and the rest start forth from their mental recesses with more than 
electric rapidity, carrying us on through the entire chain without 
exertion on our part or cessation on theirs. To connect History 
then with Geography is but to teach both more effectually. By the 
help of tile historical recital the names of the places and their posi- 
tions are riveted in the mind, and by the help of the Greography, tiie 
hiBtorical details acquire that definiteness and precision witliout 
which history becomes an unintelligible, crude mass of detail, of little 
tor no real utility to the student. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the useftil lessons taught by history 
are deductions from the science, not the statement of uninteresting 
details. The facts may be brought before the children in such a 
Way tiiat these deductions will present themselves at once to the 
child's mind, or they may be so detailed that the connection between 
ihem is completely Ifcist to him, and consequently nothing really use- 
ful is given. In this, as in all other matters connected with educa- 
tion, the peculiar manner of the teacher or trainer is of immense 
importance, and stamps itself upon every lesson he gives, upon every 
fact he communicates, nay upon every word he utters. 

A brief outline of the history of a Continent may be advantageously 
given after the detail of its great physical features — ^the connexion 
of the great states it contains with each other, will be a pleasing 
introduction to the separate study of each, and cannot fail to be both 
interesting and profitable, if properly given. Even the pointing out 
■^f a particular spot on the Continent, rendered illustrious by the ac- 
complishment there of any particular event, will add a charm and a 
profitable one to the lessons. Suppose the physical features of Asia 
have been impressed upon them, and some account has been given of 
its various races — can anyihing be more likely to fix the attention of 
the class, and call forth their powers of thought, than the placing 
of the pointer upon Jerusalem and describing it as the spot hal- 
lowed so often by our Lord's presence when on earth, and rendered 
awfully interesting to us and all mankind as the scene of His cruci- 
fixion — facts which should be slated with all the solemnity they 
demand, and which cannot fail to awaken their interest. On the 
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map of Asia being presented again to the children's attention, their 
thoughts will revert to the last lesson, and their eyes be naturally 
directed to the spot formerly pointed out. In a similar manner, 
although in an inferior degree, may their interest be aroused by the 
struggle of Thermopylte, the death of Socrates, the departure of the 
Israelites firom Egypt, and the achievement of American Independ- 
ence, or the fatal e£fects of anarchy on social life and happiness, as 
described by the trainer. 

We have but to contrast such a method of impressing the facts of 
Geography upon the minds of the pupils with the old plan of enu- 
merating places, and committing their names to memory, in order to 
perceive the importance of an attention to the science of method, 
[methodik, as it is called by the Germans), as applied to education. 



AT SCHOOL.— THE BEADING LESSON. 

Heading is at once the most difficult and the most important of 
tiie branches of secular education carried on in our elementary Schools. 
The intellectual life of a man a good deal takes its hue from the kind 
of books which he reads, and from the fashion in which he reads 
them. By reading he forms his taste, a result of the habits of the 
mind, whose influence in our actual life is incalculable ; and by the 
same means he requires the greatest amount of his information and 
becomes the "ftiU man" that Bacon mentions. 

When I consider the quantity and the kind of books now inces- 
santly potiring forth from our printing-presses, I cannot but think 
when I stand before my reading-classes, what an instrument for 
good or ^vil I am placing in their power. Better never learn to 
read, I fancy, than come to delight in wallowing in the foetid mire 
of some of our trashy publications. Much as I love knowledge and 
hate ignorance, let me have my children for ever unable to read, 
mhea* than have their minds filled with the disgusting images, and 
nbald sentimentalities which abound in the very works most easily 
accessible to the poor. The Trainer of youth will see then, that it is 
not the mere learning to read, the mere power of combining letters 
iu words, and pronouncing the words accurately, that he has to labor 
^or. The faculty of admiring the chaste and beautiful in composition) 
^ of appreciating the sublime and grand, must also be developed ; 
and to this purpose a considerable portion of his time and attention 
^1 have to bo directed. 

It is very seldom one meets with a really good reader ; a hurried, 
disturbed and careless manner is observable in most. In fact our 
language, though one of the noblest that has ever existed, has too 
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often, whether Bpoken or read, a great cause for complaint against 
the manner in which it is used. Its vowels are transmuted and 
its consonants slurred oyer, jumbled, or left out ; and the mass of 
the speakers of English are contented with a most barbarous jargon, 
of which one would feel heartily ashamed if a foreigner were to mis- 
take it for our mother tongue. Some of oar continental neighbours 
pay more respect to their language. The peasant in Spain* speaks 
as correctly and chastely as his lord ; but any one who has ever 
inquired his way in a country village here, is aware that this is 
hardly the case with us in England. 

l^ow this may be a good deal improved if our elementary School- 
masters will be careful to insist upon correct, distinct, and impres- 
sive reading ; and in most cases this may be attained before boys 
leave school. 

We will offer some hints in this, and a following paper or two, 
on the manner in which reading should be taught in all the classes ; 
and when we come to treat of the highest classes in a school, perhaps 
we shall supply some directions for acquiring a more excellent style 
than it has hitherto been proper to aim at. 

The alphabet is usually the first thing which a child is required 
to learn when he enters School ; and on the plan generally adopted 
it is no wonder that he becomes thoroughly disgusted with it, long 
before it is finally mastered. In all his after course he is sure never 
to meet with so wearisome and difficult a lesson as learning this 
ABC. But may not this wearisome and difficult task be rendered 
more easy and pleasant? Certainly, — and though we would not 
have a boy's education too much so in general, — ^let us take pity on 
the poor child just setting out on what seems to him a tedious pil- 
grimage indeed, and let us see whether we cannot make his pafii a 
little flowery and cheerfol. It appears to us a matter of great sur- 
prise why the absurdity of teaching the alphabet by the names of 
the letters was not sooner noticed. IS^othing can be more preposterous 
than the idea that a knowledge of the names of the letters facilitates 
the combination of them into words. The fact is this knowledge is 
a positive hindrance in the way of a child learning to read, and, as 
Horace Mann observes, you had better teach a boy the Chinese 
characters than the names of the letters of his own ABC, t,e, if one 
of the two mtcst be taught. A boy finds the word the in his reading 
lesson and cannot pronounce it : but is helped out of the difficulty 
when he discovers that the letters which compose it are no other 
than tee-aitch-ee ! on the same principle, if he were learning to pro- 
nounce the Greek article to, he woiid be inexpressibly reUeved by 
being told that these letters were Tau and Omicron. The fact is, 

* Borrow's Bible in Spain. 
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althongli our language is not so suited to it as some of the Contin- 
ental languages, the Phonic plan of teaching the Alphabet is the 
best. The letters of the Alphabet arrange themselves into classes 
according to the organs which give utterance to them. Let each of 
these classes be taken, and let the children be taught to repeat the 
sound of each letter in the class over and over again, imitating as 
closely as they can the tone of the Teacher. For instance, take the 
labials b. p. f. v. : the Teacher says b. (not bee), and the children 
repeat it altogether, — ^then one is singled out to sound it, and then 
one has to point to b ; and so on through the other letters. All this 
is mere amusement to the children, — they hiss out the S, and roar 
ont the K, and gasp out the H, — and no weariness need be visible 
in any child if the Teacher is active in his business. In this manner 
the whole of the Alphabet is learnt in a very short time, — ^for, let it 
be observed, the hardest part of the child's work on the ordinary 
plan is to remember the seqtience of the letters, which can be of no 
nse except in consulting a dictionary, and this could very well be 
made a matter for consideration afterwards. We are of opinion that 
as much of the Alphabet may be learnt by the children when taught 
the Sounds only, in one month, as could be taught them by the names 
and order in one year, with the additional advantage, that the sounds 
are an essential help, end the names an absolute hindrance. 

After the powers of the letters have thus been taught, certain 
combinations of them should be preceded with — for example, ad. 
This the child is told how to pronounce, and then the sounds of the 
letters he is already acquainted with are added, as thus 

b ad, 

1 ad, 

8 ad, 

m— ad, 

h ad, 

p ad. 

The class repeats this in the manner indicated, i.e., the letter is 
Bonnded, and after a short interval the remaining portion of the 
word; then the first letter again, and after a much shorter interval 
the rest ; then the whole word is pronounced distinctly. Sheets 
well adapted to this mode of teaching Eeading to the lowest ^classes, 
and corresponding to Spelling Book, Nos. 1 and 2 of Stow's Training 
System, may be had at a very trifling expense of Mr. Caughie, of 
the Free Church Normal Seminary, Glasgow. We wiU in another 
paper describe the manner of conducting Eeading in the next higher 



b— ad, 


bad, 


1— ad. 


lad, 


8 — ad, 


sad, 


m — ad. 


mad, 


h — ad, 


had, 


P ad. 


pad. 
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EEMARKS 01^ TEACHING GEAMMAE. 

No. II. 
Pkonouk. 

When the noun, is thoroughly understood, and the children can 
readily adduce examples and point out nouns with which they meet 
during their reading and dictation lessons, the pronoun, as the suh- 
Btitute for the noun, may next he given. But in the first place care 
should be taken to ascertain that correct ideas of the noun are im- 
pressed upon the minds of the children. They must know that a 
noun is the name of the thing, and not the thing itself. When this 
has been accomplished, such sentences as the following may be 
written upon the black board : — ^Eetum Edward's slate, for Edward 
wishes to write on the slate ; John saw the town, but John did not 
go into the town ; the lady gave the boys some money, and desired 
the boys not to spend the money. When the nouns have been 
pointed out by the class, they may be called upon individually to 
supply the places of these with appropriate promouns; but care 
should be taken that the word pronoun is not introduced untU the 
nature of this part of speech is lioroughly understood. When many 
exercises upon the substitution of nouns for the pronouns in sen- 
tences, and vice versa, have been gone through, the children will be 
able to tell the Teacher that the words omitted were nouns, and 
th^, consequently, those substituted were put in place of nouns; 
then let them understand that^o means for, and that pronouns are 
put^ or in the place of nouns. Give a definition to be committed 
to memory, and exercises to be written either in School, or as an 
evening lesson at home. 

Adjective. 

Write down any noun, such as Apple, and call upon children to 
give words illustrative of the various qualities of the apple. James 
win snule as he speaks of a sweet apple, and a wonderful change may 
be observed in his features as he speaks of the sotir or htUer one he 
ate in the morning. Other little fellows will hold up a hand that 
they may be allowed to talk of small, large, smooth, rosy, and ^ne 
apples. Other nouns should be taken in connection with the words 
describing some of their respective qualities ; it should be shown that 
words of this class are wanted to point out the quality of the noun. 
A number of nouns may be put upon the board for the children to 
copy ; at the same time they may be told to prefix to each such ad- 
jectiyes as may be used to qualify them. Give the derivation of ad- 
jective, viz., ad, to, and jado, to throw ; adjectives are so called 
from being thrown to nouns. The position of articles before nouns 
may be spoken of now, but what has to be said of these belongs 



properly to a sec&od eoHrse. Here it need ^vif he obseir^l 1^ 
they are three in uum))ery and tktaii a and m are ns^ in Urn 0$t$# 
seofie with the nouBs to wbieb. they are each prefixed, 

Yebs« 

The nature of the verb may be illustrated by "writing upon the 
board a few nouns and pronpun9> at tho same time calling upon the 
class to supply words whioh describe the actions or doings of the 
objects bearing these names. Suppose the noun horse to be taken j 
one boy will remember the horse he a^w walking^ pra/ncingy standing^ 
or gaUopptng in the road, as he came t'o school ; another will call to 
mind the one which carried him yesterday ; a third has not forgotten 
that which neighed yesterday, as he passed on his way homewards. 

Let them now be made to understand that the words used abo70 
affirm or assert something of the horse, and that all these words are 
verbs. Give short sentences containing nouns, pronouns, cidjectives, 
articles, and v^bs, as exercises, and £^gain refer to the books. Give 
also the derivation of the word, explaining why this part of speec]^ 
is called " the wordy"^ and a definition of tiie verb. 

AnvxEB. 

Take some of the verbs before mentioned by the chUdren, as walk, 
gallop, neigh, and ask how horses walk, gallop, neigh, &e. — as slowly, 
fady loudly. Call their attention to the fact that such worrds tell tis 
hw, or in what manner a thing is done, i,e,, that they modify the 
affirming word, or verb. Let verbs be written down and all the 
adverbs prefixed which can be said to modify them. Shew also thait 
such words are sometimes put before adjectives, and that two or 
more of them may be used together. It will now be seen that they 
are generally put to verbs. Tell the class that ad means to, and that 
adverbs are so called because they are put to verbs to modify them. 
It may also be observed here that many adverbs end in h/, and are 
formed from adjectives by the addition of this syllable. Kemarfe 
also in what way adverbs resemble adjectives ; that as adjectives are 
put before nouns to qualify them, so adverbs are put before verbs 
and adjectives to momfy them. 

PBEPOSITIOir. 

Con^ct Ideaa of this part of speech may be conveyed to the chil- 
dren's mind by aaking them to shew the relation which any two 
objects bear to each other. Holding the duster in one hand and the 
chalk in the oth«r, change the position oi the latter, and call upon 
the class for words describing tiiese positions. They will tell you 
that the chalk is in the duster, under, above, upon, by, or Jrom it. 
Take any two nouns, as horse and field : let them speak of the 
horse as being in the field or out of it, as running over, across, or 
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through it. After being exercised in this way for some time, they 
will be prepared to learn that these words which are placed before 
noims and prononns, are called prepositions, from pra, before, and 
posihu, placed, and that prepositions show the relation between 
nouns and pronoims. 

Conjunction, 

By questions and illustration let the children be made to under- 
stand that words, such as John and Henry, which before stood quite 
independent of one another, may be connected by and, hut, because, 
and ifi and thus form the subject of the same verb. They must be 
taught to conceive of these words as being so many connecting links, 
whereby words are brought together which would otherwise have 
required distinct aflfirmations to be made of each one. By their 
means different nouns and pronouns join hands for one common pur- 
pose. Make it known that these words are called conjunctions, from 
coriy together, and junctuSy joined, because they join words and 
sentences. 

Intebjection. 

Write sentences containing words which express sudden emotions, 
whether of joy, sorrow, pain, or surprise; and lead the class to re- 
mark that such words are thrown in abruptly, without having any 
intimate connection with the other words of the sentence. Alas ! my 
purse is lost ; Oh ! my arm is broken ; Hark ! I hear the thunder 
roll. Let them frame sentences of their own containing inteijections. 
When this part of speech is understood, give the root, inters and 
jactusy thrown, and a definition. 



If the roota of the words are given at the same time that the parts 
of speech are defined, more correct ideas of the nature of the verb, 
preposition, conjimction, &c., will be formed. All these words should 
be carefiilly concealed until the teacher discovers in his pupils a 
desire to obtain the proper term for the class under consideration. 
Let them ascertain the number of classes into which words are divided, 
and that all words they meet with while reading, or use in speaking, 
belong to one of these divisions. While going through this first 
course the Teacher will be able, by careM training and questioning, 
to elicit most of the definitions from the children. ^Nothing should 
be told them which can be drawn forth by questions. Their pro- 
gress will be in proportion to the active part they take in the lessons. 
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MY CHILDEEN. 

As the Pupil Teasher looks forward to the periodical -visit of one 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors, many are the anxious thoughts which 
concentrate tHemselves around the phrase "My examination." But 
a Christian and conscientious discharge of duty, and a due applica- 
tion of mind to his work, carry the candidate safely through the 
ordeal ; and, with a fair insight into the practical portion of his 
future employment, he enters the Training College, to acquire thero 
a larger amount of useful information and to be more perfectly- 
taught how to teach. But here again the prospect has a limit; the 
race has a prize. It is " my certificate" which now forms the theme 
of solitary thoughts or of social converse. But, as before, under 
His blessing whose are the gifts of health and strength and mental 
power, the Student, we will suppose, is again sucoessfdl. Soon, with 
his name in honourable position on the Class List, carrying with him 
considerable information and methods by which he can profitably 
impart it, he proceeds to his work either in the secluded country 
Tillage, or experiences the loneliness of the stranger in the crowded 
and busy town. And now, in this new work-field, another thought 
occupies his mind, and the first letter to old friends and companions 
wiQ not, we hope, be silent respecting "my children." Somewhat 
there will be, no doubt, on the recent examination and perhaps a 
cheerful postcript on the certificate ; but we should be inclined to 
angor unfavourably did not the first tidings of the fiiture prospect 
revolve around this main idea " my children." 

Now why is the feeling which lies within the phrase "my chil- 
dren" so necessary to the Master or Mistress ? Let them follow some 
of their children homeward to the labourer's cottage, and cast an 
observant glance ajound them. Let them consider whether they can 
think that which, in most cases, they will see there, conducive to 
mere physical well-being, much less to moral culture. Are those 
Bcenes calculated to produce delicacy of feeling, or to foster the 
growth of Christian principle ? Let them go homeward with the 
child to the narrow dley or the crowded court ; let them enter the 
cheerless room of the toiting artizan and see how often the child is 
treated with almost total disregard, save as a machine which may 
help, as soon as possible, to swell the weekly pittance of the family. 
Let them see with what fearful elements the moral atmosphere of 
home is too often charged. And we say it will be surprising if after 
such visits the Master does not return to the school-room, determined 
that for some hours of each day at least it shall prove a purer and a 
belter home, and that those neglected little ones shall for a time at 
least become "my children." 
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This should be your great puxpoee. But it must be sought in the 
use of the right means. Gframmar, Geography, History, and Arith- 
metic, will not neutndise those home influences. These enter into 
the intellectual part of your school-work, and are important. Bat 
a higher moral work is before you. And we believe that the first 
step in that work will be to impress upon the School the feeling, you 
are all ''my children," and thus to follow, humbly and a&r off, Bis 
example, who in Hia mild majesty prononnced the eternal words — 
'^ Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not." 

One of the first right steps toward the Teadier's progress, and the 
fijrst successful experiment in his moral alchemy will be the discovery 
of his own power over the affections of his children. It will be, in 
a great measure, a new discovery. It was often spoken of before; he 
teaHzes it now» The periodical lessons in the Model School may 
have disclosed soaae capabilities of imparting knowledge, and an ap- 
titude in mingling with secular instinction that wisdom which is 
^pota above; the bye-gone training of the Pupil Teacher may have 
made the aq>ect of a school femiliar. But the Master on his first 
introductioti to the active duties of his eaUing will find much yet to 
leanL and m.uoh to put into practice. Hitherto be has been called on 
to give lessons : now he has also to mould dbaracter. His bark has 
be^ hit^rto under the guidance of some skilfol marine ; now he 
has to launch out on his own career, with only his chart to steer by. 
And while he adheres to the course there laid down for his guidance, 
he will not be f(»getfiilof thdse ^celestial observations" firom which 
it has been mapped. Turning to the scheme of Christianity, he finds 
in it a mighty -system of Eduoation. He sees that its working prin- 
ciple is love^ In flie words " our Father," and in His mercifid 
Message to maskind, its motive impalse is revealed. And as the 
CSuistian Teacher (and none but such is the true Educator) fioels 
within himself the i^eU and power of this motive, its practical re- 
sults will show themselves in his daily work. It is thus he will 
best leaifn the principle which is smggested in the words '^my 
ehildren." 



PRAGMEKTS. 



What a man has leamt is of import- 
imce, hut "what he is, -what he can do, 
and what he ^rill become, fire more 
significant things. — IHenda in Oouneil. 



What I desire above all things to sec 
in boys is moral thoughlfulness, the 
inquiring love of truth going along with 
the devoted love of go^auatB, — Arnold. 
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KOTES OP SCEIPTUBE LESSONS. 

" Blessed ie the man that tnuteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall 
be as a tree planted hy the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots hy the river, and shall 
not see when heat cometh, hut her leaf shall be ^een ; and shall not be careful in the year 

from yielding fruit."— Jerkboah xvii., 7, 8. 



of drought, neither shall cease 

Picture out a desert-scene ; the vast 
extent of sand, bounded only by the sky. 
The sun pours its rays upon the hot 
ground ; no trees or plants grow ; only 
here and there a few stunted shrubs are 
seen. There is no stream to nourish 
them, and the dry wind sweeps over and 
parches them up. Some object rises in 
the horizon; as we advance, we see the 
feathery branches ef the Palm waving 
against the sky. The wind becomes 
cooler, and the grass covers the ground. 
The eye rests with pleasure upon the 
cool green of the leaves, after the glare 
of the sand; and the fruit is seen among 
the leaves. What makes this difference 
in the scene ? The trees are growing by 
water; a river winds its way beside 
them: they are green in the hottest 
summer, uid in the time of drou^t the 
liver never dries up. 

So is tiiie world as a wilderness — a 
dry and thirsty land where no water is. 
The man who only Hves on this world's 
bopes is like the stunted shrub which 
grows £u: away from the river. But 
God, in His goodness, has supplied a 
river whidi flows through the wilder- 
ness; it is a river of Uving water — a 
streua of grace, which does not rise in 



the wilderness, but flows through it. 
The Christian is planted Kke the Palm 
tree by the river, side : for he is nou- 
rished by God's grace and brought 
within the influences of His Holy Spirit. 
His secret prayers are Hke the roots 
which run underground towards the 
river. He spreads his roots beside the 
waters; in the study of the Holy Vo- 
lume and in public Christian worship, 
he seeks more grace. When he is 
tempted with evil thoughts, or when 
persecution gathers round him, his life 
is still safe ; his leaf does not wither, 
for the stream never dries up ; the sun 
may bum above, and the hot winds 
blow round him, but still the river runs 
on by the roots of the Palm. Men 
travel past one year and look on the 
tree, and it is small and low ; and they 
come back again and And it grown — 
they cannot tell how. Its growth has 
been noiseless and steady, and its green 
leaves are seen farther and farther across 
the desert waste. And so it is with the 
Christian ; in his still and steady growth 
he ever draws up more and more of the 
living water, and has his fhiit unto 
holiness and the end everlasting life 
within the Paradise of (xod« 



** Then had thy peace been 
Obtain from the children, upon the 

inductive sy "t®"^ "~ 

First— l!he peculiar characteristios 
of a river whush give point to the em- 
blem adopted oy the Prophet. 

Sseondhf — ^The particulars in which 
^Mce corresponds with the character- 
istics first described. 

TMrdfy — ^Apply the subject to the 
Jews, and to ourselves. 

1. 

( 1.) Bring out from the children the 
«urce of tHyen^-'MountmfU. 

(2.) They flow from small begiu- 
luoglk isom reaarvoire formed by rains. 



as a riyer***— Isaiah xlviii. 18. 

and springs, which, overflowing, pro- 
duce streams. These meet with similar 
streams until they become large rivers, 
increasing in size.as they reach the sea. 

( 2.) As they glide, they fertilize, en- 
rich, and improve the coimtry through 
which they pass, adding not only rich- 
nesSf but beauty and calm to the prospect. 

(4. ) The Commentators tell us that 
this might be read " the river," mean- 
ing the great river, the Euphrates. 

II. 

What does the text liken to a river ? 
'F$ace. 

(1 .) Tbe sources of rivers are moun- 
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taxoBy the highest ohjects in nature ; to 
peace has its source in God. 

(2.) Bivers rise firom small begin- 
nings, but gradually expand themselves 
as they receive continued increase from 
tributary rivulets ; so peace is an emo- 
tion of the mind, increasing, as expe- 
rience of holiness and God's promises 
increase, more and more unto a perfect 
calm. 

(3.) Rivei^ fertilize as they flow, 
draining the swampy soil, and yet re- 
storing moisture to the air; so peace of 
mind is that preparation of the heart 
which is from the Lord, which receives 
the seed of truth and causes it to pro- 
duce a richer harvest. Rivers add 
beauty and calm to the scene; so no 
object is more delightful to contemplate, 
none so full of moral beauty, as the 
mind sustained and supported by the 
tmdying principles of hope and as- 
surance. 

III. 

"Who used this emblem ? Read the 
17th verse—" The Lord, thy Re- 
deemer." To whom was it addressed } 
The house of Israel. They had been 
obstinate, and forsaMng the Lord (verse 
8.), had followed other gods. Does the 
language of the verse imply approba- 
tion? Read "0 that thouhadsthearkened 
&c." This implies reproof, and reminds 
us of our Lord's tenderness, ** 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou thatkillest, 
&c." Had they listened to these re- 
proofs, their peace would have been 
(the Trainer must here appeal to the 
memory of the children) larger and 



larger^ fertUmng, gladdening — ^like a 
river. Their priv&eges would have 
been continued and increased, and 
their condition happier as individuala, 
and as a nation ; and, instead of war 
with their enemies round about, they 
would have had peace. 

The same promise will apply to our- 
selves — to our children. But they 
must hearken to — ^not merely hear— 
God's commandments. What are 
these commandments } What ar& 
those most likely to be broken by 1 
children ? They are commanded to 
repent, to trust, to obey, to read and 
study the Bible. Then will their peace 
be as a river. Obtain lastly from, the 
gallery or class, passages where pea^ 
is united with duty. " Acquaint thy- 
self with God, and be at peace." " Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee." "These 
things have I spoken unto you, that in 
Me ye might have peace." "Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ" 

Recapitulate the lesson, by desiring 
the children to inform you what they 
have learned. Such a mode of conclud- 
ing secures the habit of attention. 
Younger children will furnish fragments 
here and there, while elder (mildren 
should produce the entire outline. K 
one succeeds imperfectly, another should 
be stimulated to try and improve the 
sketch given by the first. By such 
means life and interest will animate 
the gallery. 



SUGAR. 



I. The plantation and growth of the 
sugar cane. 

II. The manufacture of sugar. 
Introduce the lesson by telling the 

children you are about to give them a 
lesson on something which comes from 
distant places — something which is 
very sweet, and of which many little 
boys and girls are very fond. After 
having drawn from the children the 
word " sugar," obtain from them the 
name of places from which sugar comes ; 



also let them understand from what it 
is made. 

1. Describe the plantation; show 
how first the ground is divided into 
small portions of about 9 or 12 square 
feet ; in each of these portions a hole 
or trench is dug, and the top shoots of 
those canes which have been cut down 
are laid horizontally in the trenches, 
one in each trench. These shoots are 
about 3 feet long, and contain frt>m 3 
to 6 joints ; and when they are planted, 
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'from each of these joints a stem shoots 
out and forms the sugar cane. Then 
form a mental picture of a plantation, 
with the men (who are generally slaves) 
at work in it, keeping it free from 
weeds. Tell tiiem also of the attacks 
which monkeys make sometimes at 
night-fall on the plantations, coming 
down from the mountains to play their 
antic gamhols among the plants, not 
forgetting, however, to place a few of 
their number as sentinels to give 
alarm in case of danger. In this way 
they do a good deal of mischief; the 
black men watch for them at night in 
order to shoot them, and being very 
fond of monke;^s' flesh they are always 
ready and willing to do this work. 

Then speak of the sugar caoe when 
it has attained its.greate8t height, grow- 
to the height of from four to eight, and 
isometimes 12 feet, according to the 
nature of the soil : and when the blos- 
soms are thickly hung on the canes. 
Here lead the children to feel what a 
beautiful sight it must be to see a field 
•of sugar canes when they are thus in 
blossom, which is in the month of No- 
vember : also to raze upon the field in 
the next spring when the canes are ripe, 
— all of a golden yellow colour, streaked 
with red. Then comes the gathenng. 
The canes are cut down; they are 
stripped of its tops and leaves, tied up 
in bundles and taken to the mill. 

2. Describe the mil!. It is composed 
of three rollers, placed in an upright 
position. They are not equally distant 
from each other, but a wider space is 
left between one outside rojiler and the 
middle one, than between the middle 
and the other outside roller. The canes 
tu% first drawn through the gi eater 
space and are then returned through the 
lesser space, so that by this great pres- 
sure all the juice of the canes is squeezed 
out; this juice then falls into a vessel 
placed under the rollers to receive it, 
and is very shortly afterwards removed 
snd placed in a fdmace in which it is 
boiled — this is to prevent it from fer- 



menting. A little powdered lime is put 
into it to imbibe an acid which abounds 
in it. The fire is then kindled and the 
heat is gradually increased, which 
causes the scum to rise to the top ; this 
is taken off and thrown away. Now, 
were the juice allowed to boU ftiriously 
the scum would mingle with the liquor 
and thus spoil it : so that care is re- 
quired in this process. The juice is 
boiled several times, which not only 
purifies it by cleansing it from more 
scum, but evaporates flie watery par- 
ticles. When sufficiently boiled it is 
taken from the frimace and placed in 
broad shallow vessels to cool. It is 
again removed and placed in vessels so 
contrived that the molasses, or treacle, 
can drain from it. Here show why the 
treacle does not mix with the sugar, 
but drains from it, — ^it being not only 
heavier but of a nature unlike that of 
sugar, for while the sugar crystalizes, 
treacle or molasses does not Hence, 
instead of mixing with the sugar, .it 
drains from it and runs into vessels 
placed to receive it. The sugar is then 
dried, and in this state it is brought to 
England and is called *' raw sugar." 

You might then lead the childreii|to 
see how many hands must be employed 
in the sugar trade. There must first 
be men to prepare the plantation; 
others will have to plant and take care 
of it ; others to cut down the canes and 
take them to the miU, where others 
again are employed in extracting the 
juice, and boiling it in order to covert 
it into sugar. Then there must be 
mariners to feteh it over the seas, and 
it will pass through many other hands 
before it will come to us at last. Lead 
the children to reflect on Grod's goodness 
in giving us this useful and valuable 
article, and teach them to feel that we 
ought to raise our hearts and voices in 
thankfulness to Him " who gives us all 
things richly to enjoy." 
[The process of reflningnas not been touched ; 

the Trainer will find sufficient matter for 

one lesson in the manufacture of raw 

sugar.] 
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LETTER TO PUPH TEACHERS. 

No. IV. 



My dear young Frienda, 
There is, perhaps, no evil so umversal 
as pride : we all know too well what 
it is &om our own painM experience, 
and it is hardly possible for us to be 
placed in circumstances which are cal- 
culated to draw it forth without being 
tempted to give way to its suggestions. 
"Whenever, therefore, we are conscious 
of being in such a position, it becomes 
necessary for us to be doubly on our 
guard, and to watch and pray against 
the temptation. Kow, have you ever 
felt that this is a danger to which you 
are peculiarly exposed as Pupil Teach- 
ers ? You are raised above the children, 
and have to exercise some degree of an* 
thority over them ; in all cases to be 
raised above others is a temptation to 
pride and self-conceit ; and the tempta- 
tion is generally strongest when the 
change of position is recent. No one can 
have noticed tiie general tone and man- 
ner of children when set to be monitors 
of classes witibout feeling how great is 
this danger. And I fear that a visit to 
all the Schools where Pupil Teachers 
are apprenticed would give little reason 
to doubt that the danger extends to 
them. Tou have been making, too, 
some progress in your studies, and have 
advanced a little in these beyond your 
former companions; true, it is but a 
little ; still you will be apt to think 
it more than it really is ; and the less it 
is, the more likely is it to prove a snare 
to you. Had you acquired anything 
that deserves the name of deep and 
solid learning, you would be fully con- 
scious of how little you knew, and find 
it easier to form a modest estimate of 
your own attainments ; but it is those 
who are gaining the mere rudiments of 
knowledge who are ever found most 
apt to think highly of the progress they 
have made. The contrast was once 
very forcibly impressed upon my own 
mind in visiting two Training Institu- 
tions in London : in one the instruction 
odven was of a very superior character, 



and the lectures delivered, though 
homely and unpretending, were fall of 
sound information, and such as could 
only be understood by those who lis- 
tened widi thoughtful, and, to a certain 
extent, well-furnished minds; and on 
looking upon the students there was an 
appearance of simplicity, and earnest- 
ness, and lowliness of deportment, such 
as I had never oibserved at any Train- 
ing Institution before. At the other 
Institution on the oontrary, the charac- 
ter of the instruction given seemed 
rather to be superficial, and the manners 
of the students were proportionably 
conceited : one young man esi>ecially 
excited my attention, T though there 
were others almost as bad, ) with a head 
of long hair which he was every now 
and then shaking with that peculiar 
toss which silly young men get into the 
habit of giving; he seemed by every 
moment to bent upon saying, ** See 
what a fine fellow I am t See how well 
I teach;" and however he may have 
fancied that he was gaining the admira- 
tion of beholders, he certainly succeeded 
only in exciting disgust. My dear 
young Mends, if you would seciire the 
esteem of all whose esteem is worth 
having, guard against everything that 
borders upon the appearance of vanity, 
self-conceit, and affection ; strive " not 
to think of yourselves more highly than 
youought to think, but to think soberly;" 
and let your whole conduct be one be- 
coming those who are humbly and 
earnestly endeavouring to fit themselves 
for a station, which, if not highly ex- 
alted, may yet be one of deep responsi- 
bility and extensive usefulness. He- 
member, too, that though you may have 
the good sense not to tell everybody by 
your outward manner how vain and 
self-conceited you are, yet pride lies 
deeply seated in every human heart, and 
nothing but the grace of God can re- 
strain its inward promptings. Then be 
earnest in prayer ior fliat grace which 
alone can enable you to cultivate a 
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spirit of trae and imfeigned humility ; 
neyer be satisfied wi& breaJdng off 
some of the outward branches that 
present so imsightly an appearance 
before men, but seek that the root 
whence they grow "may be mortified 
and subdued^ that you may be, indeed, 



the lowly followers of a lowly Sayiour, 
the children of Him who ^'resiBteth 
the proud but giveth grace' to tiie 
humble/' Bdieveme, 

My dear young friends, 
FaithMly ytrarB, 
J. G. 



Mrs. SemofM. Set to Mum for the Magcmne. 
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deer a - cross their green-sward bound ; ^ Thro' shade and 
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sun - ny gleam, And the swan glides past Diein with 





the sound, Of some re'-.joi - cing 
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2nd. 

The cottage Homes of England! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They're smiling o'er the silvery brook, 

Or by the hamlet fanes ; 
Thro' glowing orchards forth they peep, 

Sach from its nook of leaves, 
And fbairle^s ^ere tiie Idwly sleep, 

As the bird beneath its caves. 
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Zrd, 

The firoe fair Homes of Englaxicly 

Long, long, in hut and hall, 
May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard eaoh hallowed wall ; 
And green for erer be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, $ 

Where first the <duld'8 glad spirit loves 

Its country, and its God. 

• Intiie Sad and 8rd Tenes, this note must be fimg as a quaver. 



EXTBACTS. 



" He had a strong belief in the gene- 
ral tmion of moral and intellectual ex- 
ceflence. * I have now had some years* 
experience/ he once said in preaching 
at Eugby, * I have Imown but too many 
of those who in their utter folly have 
8aid in their heart, there was no God ; 
but the sad si^t — for assuredly none 
can be more sad — of a powerfal, an 
earnest, and an inquiring mind seeking 
truth, yet not ^Titling it — ^the horrible 
Bight of good deliberately rejected and 
«vil deliberately chosen— the grievous 
^ck of earthly wisdom united with 
spiritual foUy — I believe that it has 
been, that it is, that it may be— Scrip- 
ture speaks of ^it, the experience of 
others has witnessed it; but I thank 
God that in my own e^erience I have 
^er witnessed it yet; I .have still 
found tibat folly and thoughtfdness 
^ve gone to evil ; that thought and 



ImanKness have been united with faith 
and goodness.' And in ^e case of boys 
his experience led him, to use his words 
in a letter to a Mend, *more and more 
to believe in this connexion, for which 
divers reasons may be given. One 
and a very important one, is, that 
abiUty puts a boy in sympathy ynth 
hw teachers in the matter of his work 
and in their delight in the works of 
great minds; whereas a dull boy has 
much more sympathy with the unedu- 
cated, and others to whom anim^ ^j q^' 
loyments are all in all.' <I am sure ' 
he used to say, * that in the case of boys 
the temptations of intellect are not 
comparable to the temptations of dull- 
ness ;' and he often dwelt on * the fruit 
whidi he above all things longed for 
—moral thoughtfulnesj^ the inquirinjr 
love of truth goiM along with the d^ 
votedloveof gooo&ess.— .4rfw/i^, j^fi 



no 
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<< Look, then, at the neglected igno- 
rant daaa in their childhood and youth. 
Chie of the most obvious circumstances 
is, that there is not formed in their 
minds anything of the nature of an es- 
timate of the lite before them. The ha • 
man being diould, as early as possible, 
hare fixed within him a notion of what 
he is in existence for, of what the life 
before "^^^ is for. It ought to be 
among the chief of the things which 
he early becomes aware of^ that the 
course of actiyity he is beginning should 
have a leading principle of direction, 
some predominant aim, a general and 



comprehensiTe purpose, paramount to 
the divers particular objects he may 
pursue. It should be be as much in 
his settled apprehension as the neces- 
sity of his having an employment in 
order to Uve, that there is something it 
imports him to be, which he will not 
become, merely by passmg from one 
day into another, by eating, growing 
taUer, and stronger,^izing what share 
he can of noisy sport, and perfoiming 
appointed portions of work ; and that 
not to be, that which it so imports him 
to be, will of necessity be to be woith- 
less and miserable."---/. Foster, 



BEYIEW. 



ObSBSVATIONS on TEA.CHINO ENGLISH 

Gramhab, &c. ; a Faper read before 
the Church School MMter^ Assoeia- 
tioHf by one of the Members. Lon. 
don : T. B. white, South Lambeth. 
The above is a very praiseworthy con- 
tribution, from a Member of a Society 
formed for the highly creditable object 
of mutual improvement. If other proo& 
were wanting in favour of the fitness 
of its author to deal with a difficult sub- 
ject, the excellence of its composition 
would be sufficient, while the humility 
with wMch his views are maintained 
would disarm the critic who was dis- 
posed to impugn one or two of his posi- 
tions. His wise remark, that with little 
children we should teach ^'without 
technicalities," may be extended to 
other subjects besides gramnuu:. The 
least satisfiM^ry portion of the Paper 
is that which treaty upon the old and 
new meUiods of conjugating verbs. 
He favors the older plan- of multiplying 
imaginary moods and tenses after the 
model of the Latin, and assigns as his 
reason that ^' it is calculated to make 
good grammarians, as in all pur Gfram- 
mar Schools it is well known that Eng- 
lish is taught through the medium of 
the Latin.*' The Grammar Schools 
"Vave made good Latin grammarians, 



but bad English ones, and there is all 
the difference between an inflected lan- 
guage like the Latin, and an uninflected 
one like the English. The principles 
of syntax require that every word 
should be separately accounted for ; and 
there is as much sense in describing ^'l 
will love," as a tense, as there would 
be in resuscitating the six cases of the 
noun. Have not "to" and "by** a 
right to be termed auxiliary prepositions 
forminff a dative and an ablative case, 
as mudbi as "will" and "may,'' and we 
will add, "must^' and "need" and 
"dare" to be called auxiliary verbs? 
The remarks upon the advantage of 
learning grammar are very good, and 
we have Measure in making the follow- 
ing useful quotation : — " Our safety lies 
in the conviction of the solemn responsi- 
bility which rests upon us, as well as 
upon the xninisters of the Gospel, to 
seek before all things the welfare of the 
souls entrusted to our charge. Taking 
care that this is never lost sight of, the 
teacher who is actuated by a sense of 
duty will remember that, in addition to 
and subservient to this, he has to edu- 
cate his pupils for the discharge of the 
duties of that state of life to which it 
shall please God to call them, and who 
knows what that state may be V* 
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OEGAJOZATION. 

The following Time Table may meet the wishes of our Correspon- 
dent, whose School is chiefly composed of " short timers" who come 
alteniately by the month, mornings and afternoons. Under these 
peculiar drcumstances some things are in danger of being omitted. 
A little care and tact will be necessary, for instance, that Grammar 
may be bronght in profitably during tike Beading Lesson. 



Datb. 



IConoiAT. 



Ttbbdat. 



WXDNEB- 
BAT. 



Thitbs- 

SAT. 



Fbiday. 



9tod| 



Bible 
Lesson. 



Secular 
Lesson. 



CatechiFm 
Repetitioii 
andExpla- 
nation. 



Bble 
Le. son. 



Geogra- 
phy. 



9} to 104 



Aritii- 
metio. 



Dicta- 
tion. 



Arith- 
metic. 



Dicta- 
tion in 
Compo- 
sition. 



Arith- 
metic* 



lOitolli 



PUy. 



ditto 



ditto 



ditto 



ditto 



m to 12 



Beading 



ditto 



ditto 



Arith- 
metic. 



ditto 



2to2| 



Secular 
Lesson. 



Bible 
Lesson. 



Geo- 
graphy. 



Cate- 
chism. 



Bible 
Lesson. 



2i to 3i 



Dicta- 
tion. 



Arith- 
metic. 



Dicta, 
tion in 
Compo- 
sition. 



Arith- 
metic* 



Arith- 
metic. 



3ito3i 



Play. 



Arith- 
metic. 



ditto 



ditto 



ditto 



ditto 



3ito4^ 



Read- 
ing. 



ditto 



ditto 



ditto 



4^to4| 



f! 



N^ M ^ k^ 



q-p. 



i.(D 



.B-« 



?33 

PHP 



A Correspondent wants a " Time Table" for Pupil Teachers in the 
third year, allowing one hour in the morning before School, and half 
an hour at noon. 



Pays. 


HOTO IN THS MOBMIMO. 


HALF-Hotm AT Noon. 


MUKSAT. 


Scripture; Old Testament 
History, and Geography. 


Arithmetic. 


TunDAT. 


Liturgy and Catechism. 


Engl'sh History. 


WXDKBSDAY. 


Euclid or Mechani s. 


English Grammar, and Composition. 


Thossdat. 


Scripture; Ne^ Tettament 
and Geography. 


Arithmetic, and Book-keeping. 


FBinAT. 


General Geography and 
History. 


Mensuration. 



N.B.— Weekly exercises should be given out in Composition, 
Notes of Lessons, &c. ; and if half-an-hour can be spared during the 
coUectve lessons, for instance, the Pupil Teachers might employ it in 
aiiBwering questions on paper. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT- 

EABTBMj 185L 



{MA8TBB8.) 

CATECHISM, LITXJEGY, AND 
CHURCH HISTQRT. 

Section 1. 

1. Write out the definition of a 
Sacrament from the Articles and from 
the Catechism. 

2. Show what 38 the office of Sponaors 
in the words of the Catechism. 

3. What is said in the Catechism 
conceniing the duty and benefit of 
Prayer, and in what appropriate part 
of the Catechism does it occur ? 

Section II. 

1. Write out the order of the Daily 
Service for Morning and Evening. 

2. Write out throe of the Collects 
for Particular Sundays or Holidays, and 
show their appropriateness. 

3. Explain the title "Common 
Prayer," and give a brief historical ac- 
count of the Book of Common Prayer, 
mentioning {a) the sources from, which 
it was originally compiled, and {p) the 
changes which it has undergone, with 
diates. 

Section III. 

1. What is asserted concerning the 
Church in our Articles ? Giye proofe 
and illustrations from Holy Scripture. 

2. How fax, and on what grounds, is 
the authority of General Councils re- 
cognised in our Articles } Name the 
first four general Councils, with dates, 
and give a fuU account of the earliest. 

3. Write out the Article on Justifi- 
cation, and prove it &om Scripture. 

SBcnoN IV. 

1.^ GKve a full account of Augustine's 
mission, and its consequences. 

2. Against what portions of contem- 
porary ecclesiastical doctrine or usage 
was the English Reformation chiefly 
directed? 

3. Describe the progress of the Ee- 
formation in Scotland. 



SacnoH y. 

1. What do yon mean t y th e Eastern 
and Western tinorches } What caiised 
their separation ? What nations at Utis 
day belong to the Eastern Churdii ^ 

2. Ofve a brief historical aocomit of 
the Huguenots. 

3. Explain from history the fact that 
HoBand is at this day a Protestant, 
and Belgiom a Boman Uatholic country. 

GRAMMAR AlO) ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Section I. 

1. Give definitions of a Noon, Verb, 
Participle, and Adverb, and lUustiate 
them by examples. 

2. Give examples of the Participle 
used as a Noun, and Adjective ; and as 
employed to form the present and past 
tenses of active and passive Verbs. 

3. Enumerate and account for all the 
different modes in which English Ad- 
jectives may be compared, with an ex- 
ample of each. 

Section II. 

1. Correct tiie fbllowiog sentences 
and explain their errors : — 

a. Much does homan pride and self com- 
plaoency require correction. 

6. Man's happiness or misery are placed in 
his own hands. 

c. Prom the character of those who jovl 
associate with will your own be estimated. 

d. Between you and I tilings will not hap- 
pen as they expect. 

2. Parse the words printed in italics: 

In sooth, I know not why I am so sad ; 

It weariet me ; you say it wearies you ; 
But how I caught lit found it, or came hy it ; 

What ttuff 'tis made of; whexeoi it is bom 
I am to learn ; 
And such a wmt'iffH iodneti makes or me» 

That / have mu(^ ado to know mjfte^f, 

fTo he tonUmud in the nuU NfmiberO 
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€\t ^niin]tb of ^rjrnil §immxA. 

The maQagement of a Scliool is the first great difflcuUy which 
awaits the Schoolmaster when he enters upon his calling. In the * 
affiairs of his little kingdom he has to combine fdnctions which are 
deliberatavej judicial, and executive. He has to make choice of a 
principle by which to govern; to frame laws consonant with its 
spirit; and to carry them out when made with calm and steady 
resolution. The Master will look on his School and see within it a 
Tariety of tempers and dispositions ; and what governing principle, 
he mli ask, is there so comprehensive, as to allow him to hope that 
in all cases, when wisely and thoughtftdly applied, it may be 
saccessfdl. 

Belbre he can attempt to teach, he must have obtained order, 
obedience, and attention. To a certain extent, these may be procured 
by mechanical means. Drill may obtain discipline ; fear may extort 
obedience; and unwearied exertions, acting through well-adapted 
arrangements, may gain attention. But yet the Master will feel a 
defidency ; Ae restilt is neither satisfactory nor trustworthy ; some- 
tlmig.1]iiere is hollow and unsafe about the whole ; there is nothing 
in it of w%Uingne9% on the part of the children. The Master feels 
Hmself a constant sentinel over the actions of his children. His sus- 
picions are always awake. He is compelled to keep strict watch and 
ward, lest unnoticed offenders should betray the imperfections of his 
gOTemment. On the one side is exhibited restless and uneasy vigi- 
lance; on the otiier, too ofben, a constant attempt to evade it. There 
is no sympathy or co*operation between the Teacher and the School. 
But how can this co-operation be secured ? Is punishment likely 
to be an effective agent for this purpose ? Too often the Teacher 
pTuudies for his own sake ; and the child obeys from an equally sel< 
I fish motive. All this is the reverse of co-operation. So long as 
, punishment is connected in the child's mind, — ^and children have 
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quick intuitionfl on these pomts, — ^with the notion of annoyance le- 
ceived or anger entertained by the Master, it will be worse than in- 
effectual. It will estrange the child £rom his instructor, who will, 
for the most part, be viewed as an arbitrary tyrant; while there 
wiU mingle with the child's feelings a sense of iU-treatment, and 
perchance of injured innocence, which cannot but prove hartfdl. 
Punishment, whatever be its nature, must be made to appear simply 
as the result of ill-doing, — ^the earned wages of wrong actions ; in 
awarding which the Master is only the sorrowftd agent. Whenever 
it is necessary, it must on the Master's part be divested of all ' self' ; 
and the boy should see distinctly that his own amendment and well- 
being is its real purpose. 

Authority is indispensable, and must be attained. It may rest 
merely on the principle of fear. But this substratum will prove an 
unkindly soil ; one on which we can rear no pleasant flowers. Order 
and attention may be enforced, but no real moral habits are formed; 
or the child is trained to act from the lowest motives, and such as 
will fail to direct him when the Master's eye is withdrawn. Educa- 
tion should take within its view the period when the child is left to his 
own self-control; and it is useless to appeal merely to impulses 
which will then cease to act. Besides this constant appeal to his 
lower nature will loosen at their roots all right principles of conduct, 
and only undermine that true, strong, and right-hearted character, 
which it should be the Educator's aim to build up and consolidate. 

But since authority must be sustained and obedience enforced, 
have we no better and more powerftd principle than fear to work 
with ? When we have to deal with human hearts, must we fell be- 
low the level of the Arab's dealings with his horse ? Must we solely 
have recourse to the lower part of child-nature ? Are there no higher 
and more generous feelings out of which we may gather a speU of 
power ? Is the true secret of aU. School-government, the solid basis 
of all Education, to be found in fear ? We think not. It was not 
so with the Great Teacher, and yet He taught with authority. Even 
when men dared not to ask TTinri any more questions, it was from a 
consciousness only of their own insincerity. When perplexed as to 
the details of School-government, let us recur to the details of a 
higher government. Let us consider within ourselves what principle 
we have there found most constraining, and then carry it out in our 
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treatment of those confided to our charge. In. our deliberations as 
to the adoption of a ruling principle, and one best calculated to secure 
a willing obedience and co-operation with our endeavours, we shall 
not be far wrong if we first remember that we too are "under 
authority" ; that there is One who is our Master ; and that to those 
who have become as little children in the Kingdom of Heaven, no 
mandate is so powerful, and no fear so compulsory, as the whisper of 
the gentle and wondrous accents— " If ye love Me, keep My com- 
mandments." 

This, then, is the master-principle which should pervade our 
School-government, and find expression in our whole School-life— 
the principle of love. Endeavour rather to win than to coerce the 
child's wiU. Always, where it is possible, direct his conduct through 
his higher and more generous feelings ; an habitual appeal to force 
and fear can only tend to destroy aU better elements and instincts of 
child-nature, and to wear out all right motives and principles of action. 
Let it be seen that the real purpose on which you are bent^ is the 
child's good and happiness ; so will you inspirit his efforts and win 
hia confidence. The kind word and the sm&e of approval are never 
lost on the fresh and open heart of childhood. The interest which 
is shown in the play-ground amusements, will make the School- work 
more hearty and cheerful. All means for putting yourself into sym- 
pathy with the children should be seized, and wiU assist you in 
gainmg that personal hold and influence over them which is indis- 
pensable to success, and which no mechanical system or mere intel- 
lectual power can supersede. Eealize, then, the principle of love 
which tiie Master should take with him into the School-room, and it 
will breathe fresh spirit and energy into your daily occupation; it 
vill invest the purpose of your life with new interest ; it will give 
point and unity to your efforts; and while mere instruction may be 
communicated on the principle of fear, it alone will enable you to 
work towards the great mord ends of real Education. 



THE TKEOKY OE ELLIPSES. 

CoHeetwe teaching has an advantage over the tndmdttal method, 
and oral over &oo^-teaching, which most persons are able to appre- 
ciate. The superior and controlling mind of the Teacher is brought 
into more immediate contact with those of the children ; interest is 
more easily aroused, and attention more closely sustained. A natural 
sympaliiy is created, associated with an active but more controllable 
imnlatiou. On the book and rote method numbers make a class un- 
wieldy ; but upon the simultaneous method every additional child 
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within certain limits, as in the Leyden jars, contributeB towards the 
general efiGect. If there were no adrantage in oollectiye inBtnictioii; 
why do persons assemble themselves to hear a lecture delivered by 
word of mouth, when they can read one, to say the least, equally per- 
fect and effective at home ? But mere lecturing will not meet the 
wants of young learners, however suited to the condition of minds 
less volatile and better disciplined. Children must not be mere 
passwe audHora. They must take a positive and active part in the 
process of instruction, if they are to hear with advantage to them* 
selves. A very ancient system of conveying information, so as to 
secure the advantage of co-operation, was the Caieehetical, a system 
of questions and answers. The Catechetical method may he made 
very effective by being inductive, leading the disciple from step to 
step in the mental process, from the known to the unknown. Of 
this kind was the Sooratic, adopted by the great Qreoian philosopher, 
whose name it su^ests. The Cathechetical method, however, is not 
adapted to a large number of learners. The same answers ccmnot be 
expressed in the same form, however correct in substance ; and on 
thiis account the teacher cannot receive them, except from individuals. 
The method fails therefore in eliciting from the multitude the evi- 
dence that they follow their master ; and at the same time the work 
of oa^eperatum is checked. The EtUpiiedl method meets this want. 
If natural ellipses be employed, they will naturally be supplied with 
less variety th^ will answers to questions. They will furnish, the 
Teacher with a test by which to judge how far his scholars acccom- 
pany him, and secure the great object of their co-operation. But in 
Elliptical teaching the greatest skill is required. It is the most diffi- 
cult instrument to attain, as it is the most effective when attained. 
A superficial observer of the Elliptical mode fancies nothing can be 
more easy to practice. He hears a gallery lecture conducted, ellipses 
formed and supplied, and forthwith, not without considerable self- 
sufficiency, proceeds to practise a sort of bastard system, elliptical 
indeed, but as different from the real method, as a motionless, Hfeless 
statue is from its living original. What can be easier than to utter 
an unfinished sentence, leave the completion to the class before him, 
and call this the elliptical method ? 

We shall now proceed to lay down rules by which the Elliptical 
method may be guarded from abuse, — ^rules to obey which with 
accuracy and effect require real ability, and long experience, and 
laborious practice. 

Bule I. — ^EUipaes should be natural By this we mean that they 
should not be such as neither children nor perhaps any one else could 
be expected to supply. 

Rule II.— -Ellipfles should be regulated in their character by the 
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age and ability of the children. If too difficult and above iheilr 
reach, they inll become dejected; if too easy, they will become 
listless. 

Bide m. — Mioses should he such only as require em itbsohte effort 
df the mind to su^Jy iheniy and are mcapahh of being filled uph^ a 
guess. The ellipsis should indicate a fresh step in the reasoning pro- 
cess on the part of the Teachtr, and the filling up should p(Hnt out 
to him whether or not that step has been taken. If the ellipsiens it- 
self one calculated to ascertain this fact, and if the answer shows that 
the children miss the point in view, his duty is to return to common 
gromid and start afresh. If, however, an ellipsis is an unmeaning 
one, and random replies proceed as a consequence from the children, 
the whole becomes a mere burlesque or fierce ; the worst habits are 
fostered, and however stiff and decorous be the outward demeanour, 
lliere is a gallery of undisciplined minds. In order to extend the 
interest of his childien as widely as possible, the Teacher will not 
only select sometimes one kind of subject and sometimes another to 
snit the varied tastes and mental characters of his children, but in 
every subject he wiU so vary the nature of his ellipses as successively 
to interest now the imaginative boy, now the logical boy, and now 
the boy of good memory. If his elHpses can only be appHed by con^ 
jeetores, he must expect to forfeit the attention, rot to say, the good 
opinion of them aU, — ^unless indeed we except the imaginative. 

Bnle lY. — Only rational methods must be adopted to lead the 
gallery right when it is wrong. When an ellipsis has been Msely 
^ed up, a question may be as^ed or another ellipsis formed ; but in 
each case the question or ellipsis must have a direct bearing upon the 
subject. A skilful Master will learn from the false filling up not 
only that the children have mistaken him, but how llie mistake has 
originated. It is his duty, by a question or some inductive ellipsis, 
to direct the mind of his hearers to juster conclusions. The last step 
up the hiU was proved to be larger than they could take wi!th him. 
I^t him not, indeed, teU them, for this is to drag them up ; but let 
jam come back, and take a somewhat more circuitous path. We will 
lUnstrate this point by an example. I am explaining the principle 
of the common pump. I begin by illustrating the pressure of the air 
V the straw, in this manner : — 

I take this reed, or hollow straw, and place one end in my mouth 
(if an ellipsis is made before m&idh, it might be filled up at conjecture 
with Tumd or pockety as well as mouth), and the other in a basin of 
water. After I exhaust the air from, the reed, there will be a — void. 
(Here an ellipsis is proper, in order to ascertain whether they have 
an insight into the first step of the process.) Yes, a void, or an — 
^i% space. (The advantage of this ellipsis will be clear. If one 
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technical term is unintelligible to a child, the whole lesson must be 
lost upon him.) If there is a void within the empty straw there 
will, of course, be no pressure of the atmosphere upon the water 
which is — in the straw, (This ellipsis calls the attention of those in 
the class who might not have Med up the ellipsis, or misunderstood 
those who did.) Now, all answer. There is no air now pressing 
upon — the water in the straw. But there is pressure upon the outer 

water, and the pressure wiU be conveyed in every . (The 

children are at a loss. Here the memory is in fault, and as the ob- 
ject of questions mixed among ellipses is to stimulate the mind in a 
new direction, the Teacher may proceed thus.) Do you not remem- 
ber that once I explained, by some experiments, some peculiar pro- 
perty about the pressure of fluids ? Hands are now held up, and the 
boy selected to answer says — Fluids press equaUy in aU directions. 
"Well, then, the presssre of the air upon the outward water is felt in 
ever^ direction. Yes; upwards, downwards, and — sideways. If, 
therefore, the water below the reed is pressed upwards, for we need 
not mind the other pressures, and there is no pressure — downwards, 
(this ellipsis should be repeated by reason of the lapse of time, and 
its importance to the logical process), it wiU follow that the water 
will be forced up the — reed, (The nature of the ellipsis to be em- 
ployed in the last step will depend upon the Teacher's impression of 
the ability of the children, or of his own success in the previous in- 
ductive processes. There are other ellipses which might be formed, 
which we give in the order of their simplicity : — 

(d\ the water will be forced up the — reed. 
\b) the water will \iQ— forced up the reed. 
(c) it will happen that— ^A« water will deforced ftp the reed. 

{a) would be an ellipsis nearly equivalent to telling ; (h) would 
be a satisfactory filling up ; (c) would manifest peculiar intelligence). 

Eule V. — Ellipses should he interspersed with qicestions. The fre- 
quency of eUipses should depend upon the age of the children. The 
younger the children are, the more they need their attention to be 
kept up by taking a part through filling up constant ellipses. As 
children increase in years, their habits of attention will be improved, 
their interest in the subject more easily excited; and ellipses should 
be confined to the development of the subject, and be strictly such as 
require a distinct, mental effort to supply, while more frequent re- 
course should be had to questions, the number of which should have 
a direct ratio to the age and proficiency of the children. 

Rule IV. — A question should never terminate in an ellipsis. And 
this for the simplest reason, that the filling up of the ellipsis wiU 
not be the answer to the question. 

Hule VII. — No question should he aslced of a gallery which admits 0/ 
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the simple amwer "y^a" or ^^noy^ because it tempts guesses, and it 
affords no opportunity of showing how an answerer has reasoned 
wrongly. 

Eide YIII. — No question should he asked of a whole gallery which 
admits of a variety of replies'. An appeal shoidd be made to the hands 
of the children, or disorder will be the necessary consequence. The 
Teacher should take answers from many, especially from the more 
diffident, for the purpose of giving them encouragement. 



MOEAL TEAIOTNG. 

It is impossible that a teacher can perform his duties with skill 
and effect, unless he possesses some clear knowledge of the material 
on which he has to work. !N'ow, what is that material ? The intellect 
of a child merely ? Evidently, no : the whole being constitutes it ; 
the physical, the intellectual, the moral nature, must aU be kept in 
view by any one who would really, and in the ftdl sense of the 
word, educate a child. The question is not, which is the most 
important of these three : although this seems to have been made 
the question, and to have been answered by the almost exclusive 
attention which has been directed to the intellectual, and the entire 
neglect in many cases, and nearly so in all, of the physical and 
moral. But the question is, — ^how is the whole child to be educated? 
Wch is the best way in which to develope all the faculties that he 
possesses ? Numbers are ready to offer their opinions, and numbers 
of systems are abroad. It is not our business here to point out the 
excellencies of this or that system, or to hold up our own as the 
paragon of educational schemes, strongly attached to it though we 
are; but we must protest against any plan which aims at only a 
portion of the object te be accomplished ; which would have memory, 
for instance, stand for the intellect, or the sentiments for the whole of 
our moral nature. It is, of course, impossible that the physical and 
moral part of a child's nature should not receive some sort of educa- 
tion, even while the Teacher attends exclusively to the intellect. 
The child himself instinctively draws out and exercises his physical 
powers ; and his moral being is growing, how we will not say, but it 
Js Rowing daily, with or without culture ; and many times when 
the intellect is beauteous and blooming as a garden, the heart is 
barren and desolate as a wilderness. Have we not, all of us who 
^6 engaged in practical teaching, seen many instances of this } It 
js doubtless a thing to be deplored that every accession of useful 
Knowledge does not lead to our greater purity as moral beings ; but 
the fact is no more lamentable than undoubted, that knowledge has 
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of itself no such tendency. Nay, it is too often trne, tiiat the con- 
traiy is the fact ; knowledge and genius too frequently gild the 
grossest corruption, and shed a false glory on the most guilty career. 
The reader's ready memory will not need the citation of any ex- 
amples of this; they are, alas ! too numerous and too well-known. 

It is from this cause^ we conceive, that many well-intentioned 
people have seriously some objections against education as a wiiole. 
They cannot see that a head frdl of knowledge makes a man's heart 
a bit the better. Xay, "had not," they cry, with a hardly pardon- 
able exultation, " had not the criminal, lately executed, learnt to 
read and write, and cast accounts ?" They say he had, we are forced 
to reply : — and we much fear, if he had even learnt geography and 
grammar into the bargain, that he would have been the criminal 
still. ^Nevertheless we hope more from a man merely inteUectually 
taught, than from blank ignorance ; better a full head than an 
empty one in any case ; and let it be understood that though know- 
ledge has not any tendency to produce virtue, vice is not, therefore, 
to be called its ofifepnng. £ut it is not, in truth, against education 
ih&t these weU meaning people object ; it is, as it ought to be, against 
a spurious and pairtial one, — ^and we agree with them as far as their 
meaning goes; we give things their right names, and therein consists 
aU the difference between us. If we see a gatdener careftilly culti- 
vating one portion of his ground, to the neglect of another part, we 
do not wonder that though we see roses here, we find weeds and 
thistles there. We do not say to the roses — ^you caused these thistles 
and weeds ; but we tell the man, you should have done this, and not 
have left the other undone ; it is not the cultivation that we condemn 
but it is the partial and exclusive kind of cultivation that merits our 
censure. 

Far be it from us to depreciate intellectual training. What we 
desire earnestly to warn teachers of youth against is the neglect of 
the other portions of a right education. And we give this waaming 
because we know how much it is needed. Let us ask the reader of 
these words, — ^a teacher, we suppose, earnest in his work, do you 
never find yourself paying your attention solely to the intellectual 
advancement of your School? Do not Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, drive from your thoughts, for a day or two at least, all 
regard to the moral habits of your pupils ? Is it ever the case that 
you punish a boy as much, and in a similar way for mis-spelling a 
word, as for uttering a falsehood ? Is comeienee as much cultivated 
as fnemwy f And are patriotism and an enlarged love for the whole 
human family, made to keep pace with the increase of geographical 
lore ? Finally, the teacher may ascertain whether he is wanting in 
this important respect, by asking himself which is the most difficult 
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ix> coioduct, the intellectual or the moral training of a child ? 

How many temptations there are to neglect that education of which 
we speak ! The effects of Moral Training, — the very portion of a 
Teacher's duty which requires his greatest care, and most untiring 
industry, — are for the most part unknown, unseen, and not to be 
seen or known perhaps, until he is in the grave. The greater por- 
tion of them will never be attributed to hun : he must labour hard, 
while he seems to do next to nothing ; and when the fruit appears, 
he is gone before the time, or it is referred to other causes. No 
everyday motive will suffice for such a man as he must be ; he must 
be, from the highest impulses, 

*< A man resolved, and steady to his trust." 
aod if he pants for reward, as who does not ? he must look for it 
beyond this world. 

But in the other department it is different. Who cannot see when 
this boy improves in his penmanship ? Who cannot perceive that 
the other boy reads better than he did six months ago ."^ Who cannot 
discover, in three minutes, how quick this class is at Mental Arith- 
metic, and that in Geography? Besides the Examination, — ^held 
half-yearly perhaps,— eomes off in a month, and then how delightful 
a thiiig it is to shine, and, if possible, to outshine ! Then comes the 
Inspector ; he insists upon inteUectual advancement ; and especially, 
and Tightly, upon religious knowledge. But what can he see of 
moral excellence in the boys ? With all his skiU, he sees marvcUously 
little of what the teacher has done in that respect. !N'or can he. The 
Gxperionce which after-life alone can afford, must be attended to, 
before the seeds sown will show the ripened ear. Hence the neglect 
of lloral Training. The greater praise comes by the easier labour. 
Btit, brother teacher, you will not neglect the chief part of your 
duty because of this ? Work on, work ever, and leave the thanks 
and the recompense to your Master. Labour hard to improve the 
minds of your charge ; but, at your peril, disregard not their hearts. 
I^t kaowledge be poured upon them in copious showers ; but let 
l^ndness also, and gentleness and generosity, and self-d^iial, and 
Nobleness of thought and feeling, and especially love to God and 
'•^ all over the world, receive a great share of your r^ard. And 
let these things be done; let them be exhibited as far as they can be in 
^ daily life of the children, — ^not talked about and admired merely ; 
and as surely as you labour, albeit your labours are unappreciated 
^le, 80 surely shall you receive a rich and full reward from Him 
who rendereth to ever}'^ man according as his work may be. 

But let us beware of a zeal without knowledge. Let us have clear 
**<Jjion8. What is meant by Trairm% ? Is it Teaching, or some- 
tiiiiig different, or something more ? Then, what is to bo understood 
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by Moral Trainiiig ? It is a term often used in these days ; let na, 
if we can, understand it clearly. 

By Training then, we mean simply dainff. When you give a boy 
directions how to hold his pen, you teach ; but when you give the 
pen into his hand, and let him show you how he holds it, you are 
training, i.e., you are putting your teaching into practice. So it is 
with a child learning to walk; no amount of teaching about 
muscles and movements could make him walk, unless he — walked. 
Just so with swimming ; books of directions, and oral hints firom a 
master, avail nothing, unless the pupil try his skiU in the water,* 
and he never learns to swim until he swims. So that you perceive 
Training is something more than Teaching ; it is, in fact, teaching 
plits the doing of what is taught. But, you say, we hear of Train- 
ing Lessons ; the boys are not doing what is taught while they are 
sitting listening to the lesson. They are doing what is wanted, if 
the lesson is really a Training Lesson ; they are thinking hard, and 
that is the object of the lesson, independently of the information 
given. • Li all Training Lessons, the thing desired to be taught is 
correct and logical thinking. Il^ow, as Litellectual Training, of 
course, means the drawing out and exercising the faculties of the 
whole intellect, so Moral Training means the developing and 
exercising the moral faculties of the soul. To see clearly the 
difference between these two, let us consider the elements which 
constitute our nature. We find that it is composed, so to speak, of 
two parts : one employed in the acquisition of knowledge, that is, 
in ascertaining facts, tracing connexions between them, and deducing 
conclusions. This part we call his Intellect ; and its faculties or 
powers are Memory, Abstraction, Imagination, Eeason, &c. This 
Intellect and its powers might exist and be in active exercise were 
the man to live ^one in the imiverse, and have no one but himself 
to think about and care for. But when we consider man as belong- 
ing to society, to families, nations, the world, and to that Supreme 
Being who is his Maker and Governor, new and staitHng relations 
open to our view. We find him connected intimately with a vast 
system of things in the present world, and with a future state of 
being for which, while in this one, he has to prepare himself. We 
find that he has numerous duties to perform in consequence of these 
relations ; and that several powers have been granted him for this 
purpose, which we denominate his Moral Eacidties. 

19'ow, as certain powers of the Intellect are apt to outgrow and 
dominate over others : as, for instance. Imagination when too much 
indulged ; so there are certain faculties of the Moral Mature which 
unless checked, wiU, and often do, tyrannize over the rest : as for 
example, Self Love over Justice and Benevolence. And these 
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&cultie8^ do apt fco have the mastery^ are the very onto thit hker^BuEm 
the most rapidl j in strength^ -When the Moral being is Wt totaJlj 
Qncttltured. To check then the growth of these forward plaiits^ and 
to encourage that of the others, should be the constant duty of the 
Moral Trainer. To neglect the Moral powers in order to cultitftte 
the Inteilect; is to encourage these forward ones^ and thud to distort 
IhewhcQe bd&g. The flower should grow up and blooiil wholes 
entire and sjnunetriGal ; not, if such a thing could be, healihy and 
beanttfolin this part, while another is dkfigtired by the withering 
mildew. 

These brief hints will, it is hoped^ op^ oiit to some of out readers 
an ahoost new field of labor. That they have dimly looiked t^on it 
before, we are ready to confess; bat sometfaiiDg more definite is required 
than ^6 yagne aim at making this child a good child, if possible* 
lie gardener has oertainly such an aim when he wishes to imak^ 
his garden fruitfdl and pleasant to look upon ; but he knbws a good 
deal abont the nature of seeds, of cattiogs, of soilis, anfd manures. 
Perhaps his knowledge, philosophically considered, may not be much; 
hat he has a good pmctical knowledge of these things, or ten to dne 
he &il8 as a gardener. And yet in the most importftnt of all busi- 
nesseB, the training up of a 6hild as a Moral £dng, we wonder how 
much knowledge, philosophical or practical, is possessed by the gene- 
rahty of teachers. They know the Scriptures, — ^and let it be imder- 
ftood we hold the Scriptures to be the one text-book in Moral Train- 
^g; so far well, but there is more needed than a knowledge of the 
seed to be sown, and of the principles to be infixed ; the soil,*«-4iie 
^^ Nature should be studied ; and chiefly a practical acquaintance 
^th ihe best mode of training a child to an habitual obedience to 
^pttu:6 precepts is essential. Smpture-teadhing akme, will hot 
<^o; the trainer must live with the boy, and every hour while at 
School, or when in the boy's more serious business, play, he shoidd 
be near to lead him into every good habit. Training to correct habits' 
is the lihing required ; and let it be understood that #hile We have 
(11 due esteem for Scnptural teaching and textual knowled^, "we 
^old that tot a boy, from his heart, to fi)rgive a neighbour's insult, is 
^rth teat aecurate repetitions of the best of texts. It is he who 
^h the will of God, that builds his house npon the rock. 

ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

No. n. 

In a preceding number the first principles of Arithmetic were 
My explained, and the folly was shown of proposing sums to pupils 
and requiring them to be worked without an insight into the piiur 
ciples of solution. Common sense requires that rules should first be 
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understood, and then that examples should be worked. Higher in- 
terest in his lesson will be felt by the child who is intelligently ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of a role, and works examples to 
illustrate its truth. 

liui.TiPLicATioK.-*-'We have already expounded the rules of Addi- 
tion and Subtraction which only remain mysteries so long as the 
theory of Numeration is unexplained. In proceeding to Multiplica- 
tion and Division, let the Teacher recur to the first principles of 
Numeration; oral instruction, we may notice, has this advantage, 
among others, oyer book-tuition, that you may carry your children 
back without appearing to do so ; you may rehearse without return- 
ing. After having once more fimuliarized the class with the alphabet 
of figure^ proceed to examine the method of multiplying quantities. 
Tg-rplMTi that the process of Multiplication {mtdius many, and pUeo I 
Ibid) is the act of repeating one number as often as there are units in 
any second number proposed. It is thus simply an abbreviated 
method of Addition. Thus 4 times 3 (expressed thus, 4x3) =3+ 
3+3+ac=i2. 

I. If the pupil has clearly understood the principles involved in 
the processes which have been hitherto performed, the following 
process of Multiplication will be natural and easy : — 

35 = 30+6 
4=4 



140 = 120+20 

Since 4 times 5 units are equal to 20, and 20 contain 2 tens and 
no units over, we put in the unit's place of the answer, and place 
the 2 tens to the account of the tens ; to this we have also to add the 
4 times 3 tens (or 12 tens), making 14 tens in all. Now 14 ims 
make 4 tms and 1 hund/red ; and we have now therefore to place each 
in its proper position, viz. : 1 hundred, 4 tens, units. The result 
is thus expressed by 140. 
II. Next let us suppose our multiplier to be a double quantity, as 
24. We are required to find the total result of 20 times 35 
and 4 times the same quantity. The latter we have seen is 
140. Now if we multiply the 35 by 2, instead of 20, in the 
same way as we multiplied it by the 4, we obtain 70 ; this 
result will be 10 times less than it should be, but by placing 
each of its digits one place tother to the left, we may com- 
840 pensate for this. Hence the reason for beginning to set down 
the figures in the second line under the tens. When we have found 
the second line, we add to it the first ; for 20. times 35 added to 4 
times 35 will give 24 times that quantity, which was required. 

nr m^tiplier was 240 instead of 24, the result will clearly be 
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10 tiines laiger ; and this would be shown byplacinga cypher at the 
end of the preyious result ; each figure is thus thrown one place fai- 
ther back and acquires a tenfold greater value, which increases the 
total product 10 times. And so if 2400 were the multiplier, which 
is a hundred times larger than 24, our course will be to re^rd the 
multiplier as 24, and then to correct the result by adding two cyphers 
on the rigbt, which increases it a hundred times. 

Division. — ^This rule should be explained upon the same prin- 
ciples. To divide one quantity (called the Dividend) by another 
(called the Divisor) is to determine how many times the former con- 
tains the latter. The answer (called the Quotient) denotes bow many 
times {quoties) the one is repeated to produce the other. If we pro- 
pose to divide 27 into 6 parts, we must separate iihe quantity into 2 
tern («.«. 20) and 7 units. 

6)27 6)20+7 



» 



3. 



o+l ,1 8. 



l^ow if 20 be divided into 6 equal ports we shall have 3 of them, 
making together 18, and 2 uniU over, which when added to the 7 
miits amount to 9 units. This will famish another 6, and 3 to 
spare; so that on the whole there will be 4 sixes and 3 surplus units. 



FOE AN INFANT GALLEEY. 



I dare say, my dear children^ some 
of yoa can tell me what our Saviour 
Jesus Christ liked to do. He liked to 
do good. Yea, wherever He went He 
tried to do kind things to people, to 
loen, women, and litde children lust 
^e yon. Sometimes He healed a 
man's lame arm; at other times He 
cuied a poor deceased woman; then 
He would make a blind man see, and 
inore than once He made a dead man 
Hye. It is happy and right for a little 
<^ to think often how kind and 
good Jesus was, and then try to be kind 
and good like Him ! I am sure that 
▼hen Jesus Christ lived as a child, at 
Kazaieth, He never did any thing 
▼Tong. He was gentle to ail other 



children aroimd Him. He never 
harmed poor dumb animals. He obeyed 
His parents; — ^the Good Book teUs 
us so. His words were always kind 
and true ; and His mind was full of 
good and wise thoughts. I hope you 
will try to be like the Holy Child who 
dwelt at Nazareth. 

That was a very large dty that our 
Saviour often lived in : — canyon tdl me 
its name? Jerusalem. Often and 
often did He walk along l^e streets 
there, and many people would pass 
Him, I dare say, and never Imow who 
He was. Who was He ? The Son of 
Grod! Yes, He made the veiy stones 
on which they were walldnff, and He 
made the sky above their heads, and 
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^^ Bi^da them too! A>^cl yet He 
Wiilked along the streets like a man, as 
the other men did, and few of them 
kneir that God. in meir own form, was 
hvikg aittong tiiem. ^' The word was 
mi^^ fleah," a9 the Bib}e sap, wJieii. it 
is. spea^ng of Jesus, for Be ia called 
The Word ; hut only a few of the men 
thjit lived in Jerusalem "heheld His 
glory." **He came unto His own,'* 
8t. John says — ^yeis, unto His own 
hire^ifaven a^jid cpuntry, hut they 
receiyed Him not." Which of you 
would like to have seen Jesus walMng 
cdong the streets! AH of you, I am 
aur^ and so should I. Oh, If He had 
heen weary, or hungry, or thirsty, we 
would have helped Him. Yes, helped 
Him who made all things in heaven 
and in earth! 

Let us in our minds watch Jesus, as 
whiaB. He lived in JemseXem. It is 
pv^^png*. the sun is setting over the 
sea, aa? leaking the clou4s in the sky 
all like gold. But see ! What ia that 
great 'hialding there which the setting 
sun makes to glitter so heautifully! 
0, it is the Temple ! What a glorious 
sight! Now Jesus walks along the 
street towards the Temple; then Be 
passes it, and goes down a very steep 
hill, down towards that vaUey there. 
He goes further down : then crosses a 
little hrook, and then begins to climb 
another hill— the Mount of OHvea. Is 
He walking towards the sotting sun, or 
away from it ? 

He gets to the tpp. of the hill, then 
tun|S TQxmA, a^d looks upon the valley 
helow, wi^. its heaii^ul little brook ; 
apid tiien upon. JeraBaJiem, w^ its 
glftteiTOg Temple. He listens to the 
hum of t|i6 i^p\q aa they walk and 
talk in the streets. What is He ihink- 
um; aho^t> I wonder ! Who can tell 
if,}^ ik<xt;ij^t^} On H« goes down the 
Qt^r side of tl^Q Moi^it of OUves, and 
a^o^g a lonely paih. Wh^re can He 
bcioMig? 

!f sf^ a hilj, yonder, i^ith a little vil^ 

l^g^ 9n the side of it. What a nice 

lij^^ village, and how many rocks there 

— "^^ round i)ii That, is Bethany. 

iiig there. If you look at 



tho viUagd, you W^l see a niee Utile 

cottage, with a flat roof, and on the top 

of it there are three persons walking 

about enjoying the beautifol evening. 

Two skters and one hrotho?. Ton can 

tdl me their names ; — Mary. Martha, 

Lazarus. Don't you see how tboy 

look towards the path that leads from 

Bethany to Jerusalem ? Yes, they are 

aU looking for Jesus. Do they expect 

Him? Oh, yes, He odBben pays Hhmn a 

visit, and they all Iov« Him dearly. 

Ijook? Mary sees Him, — Martha 

hastens down to meet Him, and she 

brings Jesus to the house-top, to 

walk about and talk with them. Oh, 

how happy ihey are that Jesui is with 

them : look how they all smile and are 

so pleased! And Jesus is pleased to 

see them too, and He smiles. Wliat 

are they talking about } 1 cannot tell 

you for certain, but I dare say they are 

talking about. God, and the angels and 

heaven: for Jesus has seen thejn all, 

ana knows all about them, for He came 

down from heaven. 

And many such evenings did Jesus 
spend there,^— sometimes on the house- 
top, when the hills and fields were 
green and beautiful in the spring; and 
sometimes by the fire-side, when the 
night was cold and dark. Often would 
He leave the busy and noisy city of 
Jerusalem to spend a few happy hours 
with His three beloved friends, Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus, in the quiet 
village of Bethany. Wouldfidt you 
like to have been with them.^ Yes, 
you would i — and one day, if you love 
Jesus and do what He would like you 
to do, you will see Him, and Mary and 
Martha and Laaarus too, in a more 
beautifol place than Bethany, or even 
than Jerusalem,^ in heaven! Now 
we will sing a little hymn : — 

Qentle Jesus, meqk and mild. 
Look upon, a little child ; 
Pi^ my simplieity, 
Snmer me to come to Thee ! 

Fain would I to Thee he hrought ; 
Dearest Lord, forbid it not : 
Give me, dearest Lord, a place, 
In the kingdom of Thy grace. 

J. S. 
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** My days are swifter than a 

Draw the attention of the children 
to any artLdeB of dress ; — ^the materials 
are various, as silk, cloth^ cotton, linen, 
but they all have tiie common property 
of being woven. 

'Weaving, in our own time and comn- 
try, ifi carried on by powerful and com- 
plicated machinery, which imitates the 
motions of weaving by hand ; but even 
now, in the East, as in the time of Job, 
weaving is entirely a work of manual 
iB})or. 

Fioture out the Eastern weaver. 
He site on the ground, or sometimes in 
a iittiA hole dug befi:>re his loom, which 
IB eoiMtrueted of large pieces of wood; 
one ia above his head, and one rests 
nearly on his knees. (The children 
noay remember that Gk)liath's spear 
yg^iB *^]ike a weaver^s beam.") Be- 
tw^een tiiem are stretched a number of 
tbnads, caHed ^^tiiewaTp." He is very 
basy, awiffclv passing a little piece of 
wood from side to side, under and over 
ervery o<&er thread of tbe -^arp ; these 
erofls-ihreads are called the woof, and 
this piece of wood or '^shuttle" is 
aomethinglike a little boat filled with 
tiiread. He passes it continually to 
and &o, adding one thread at a time, to 
the length of the piece or *' web." 

Wben he ceases passing the shuttle, 
and the thread it contains is cut off, 
the piece is completed. All the knots 
or slains in tiie Ihread ^ow in the 
pieoe ; he is working very quickly, and 
perhaps he does not observe them. It 
IB only when he looks at the finished 
work that he sees them ; but then it is 
too hi^ for they are woven into the 
^oe bcdA cannot be taken out. And 
even if these is no glaring &ults, the 
whole piece looks veary brown and dirty ; 
it must be washed ana cleansed before it 
can be fit for use. 

Apfuc^tion. — ^Thore is something 
which we are an weaving; it is the 
web of life. The weaver has many 
matesials, so are men's lives different; 
some are rich and some poor, some are 
placed in hi^ ranks and station, others 
are loii^. Bat they all have this in 
oommon^that they are passing rapidly 
away; each day adds to the sum of 



weaver's shuttle."— Job vii. 6. 
those which are gone before, and brings 
life nearer its end ; for the web is 
always being woven. The weaver^s 
progress is by little threads ; so our 
life is made up of little actions which 
we weave, wilh each hour and each day, 
into the whole piece. And all our 
words and thoyghts and feelings are 
also like little threads Which are 
wrought into the web. The weaver's 
work may be long or short, so may our 
life. Hezekiah, when he thought he 
was about to die, said, ** I have cut off 
like a weaver my life." The weaver 
should be careful, for all the faults in 
his thread will show when his work is 
done ; we, too^ must be care^l as we 
weave the the web of life. Truthftd 
words, holy and happy thoughts, kind 
feelings— these are what we should tiy 
to work into the web. We must watch 
over little sins ; we may forget and pass 
them over in our haste, or thmk we shall 
see and hear no more of them ; but even 
whatwelhink ^* little sins," will find 
us out. They are all seen by the eye 
of our Father above. Nor can we re- 
call them; they are woven into our 
lives. The stained thread which^ as 
we thought, would not show, makes a 
dark mark in the piece ; and we cannot 
take it away. And though we might 
not seem to have interwoven great 
faults with our life, yet even our holiest 
thoughts and actions would all be sadly 
stained; there would be many flaws 
in the best thread. The Bible tells us 
that " all our righteousness is as filthy 
rags." We mast be washed and 
cleansed from all our sins ; and there 
is only One who can take them away, 
—even our Saviour, who has loved us 
and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood. We should learn then 
&om this the swiftness of life ; that 
yet it is not to be idly passed, for we 
must ever be doing something, like the 
weaver with his aauttle. We should 
learn to watoh over our little actions ; 
and remember that though the web of 
life is being quickly woven, yet if clean- 
sed in the only fountain wluch can wash 
its stains away, we shall only the sooner 
become " meet for the Maimer's use " 
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LETTEE TO PUPIL TEACHEKS. 

No. V. 



My dear young Friends, 
The next point fliat 1 would wish to 
bring before you is gentUneas of manner j 
— ^the same thing may be done in very 
different ways. Of two persons, botn 
equally securing obedience to certain 
rules laid down, — ^the one may so win 
the sympathy of those who are to obey 
as to make their obedience a pleasure to 
them, while the other may so call forth 
their feelings of opposition by his dis- 
agreeable manner, as to render it in the 
highest degree irksome. It is possible 
that the latter may be in reality the 
kindest man of the two, but there is 
something in a rough and stem manner 
which is naturally repulsive to all, and 
which, (even if it does not give pain, 
or excite disgust), yet checks the warm 
feeling of affectionate confidence which 
ought ever to exist between the teacher 
and the taught. Now it is just in the 
first few years of your being teachers 
that you are getting into the manner 
and way of teaching that will probably 
d^tinguish you as long as you live. 
By diligent study you may d^terwards 
acquire firesh knowledge ; you may be 
daily adding to your stock of materials ; 
and by increased experience, may be 
£eu: better able to conduct a School; 
but there is nothing more difficult than 
to improve in manner, or to correct a bad 
habit which has once become your own. 
Be careful then at first ; avoid every- 
thiag that is harsh, and rough, and 
imperious, and try to acquire a gentle 
and quiet way of teaching. Be firm, 
but yet kind ; speakin a soft and gentle 
tone of voice, and never fall into the 
mistake that it is necessary to be loud 
and harsh in order that your authority 
may be felt. I remember once con- 
versing with a very experienced 
Trainer, about a yoimc man who 
""ome a Schoolmaster, and 
he had so weak a voice, 



which I feared would prevent him from. 
ever commanding attention in a large 
School. "I difier from you there," 
was the reply, *^ for I should consider 
it one of his greatest advantages. A 
young man of ordinary abilities can be 
taught, without much difficulty, the 
art of managing a School, and making 
the children attentive to him, and the 
lower his tone of voice, the greater the 
order that must be kept for him to be 
distinctly heard; but you can hardly 
ever soften down a loud, blustering 
fellow, and make him a kind and gentle 
teacher who will win the affections of 
the children, and really have influence 
in the School." I fedl convinced that 
he was right in this, and would strongly 
recommend all who wish to be efficient 
teachers of the young, to take pains in 
softening down any roughness of man- 
ner that may be natural to them, and 
while carefid to maintain order, (for 
that is absolutely necessary), to do it 
by quiet firmness, rather than by aloud 
voice, and authoritative tone. At the 
same time, avoid affectation; do not 
put on any appearance of kindness and 
gentleness which is not natural to you ; 
but if you really love and feel an in- 
terest in the children, it will be natural 
for you to show that affection ; while 
the cold reserve and distant stenmess, 
and pompous manner, which are to be 
seen in some masters, are really put on 
by those whose hearts are not in the 
work, being considered necessary in 
order to maintain their authority. If 
you do not love the children, but look 
upon them as troublesome creatures 
that you have to be teazed with for six 
hours every day, then you may be 
quite sure that you are not fitted to be- 
come a Teacher, and the sooner you 
give up an office so unsuited to your 
taste, the better. But I am writing to 
those who take a delight in teaching, 
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and who wish to excel in the callinfi: 
they have chosen, and I would^ask you 
to think over tiie few hints I hare 
thrown out Notice the eflfect produced 
upon your own mind by kindness of 
maimer, or by tiie opposite habit, in the 
Master or Mistress to whom you are 
apprenticed, or any otiiers you may be 
brought in contact witli ; and strive to 
imitate all that you feel to be beneficial, 



and to aToid all that prodaces an in. 
furious influence on yourself or others. 
None are perfect; but the more pains 
we take in aiming high, the more likely 
we are to be happy ourselves, and use- 
fid to others. 

Believe me, 
My dear young friends. 
Faithfully yours, 

J. G. 
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to glide, 



List 70a hotr noiaelefls tho' inigbt* 
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Y it be ; Hark you how yoiceless it ha^ttes to the sea. 



^^ 





yoiceless; Tes, voiceless, it hastes to the sea. 




rr: v^n 



2nd. 

Swift is the riyer, and hright is the gleam, 
When the rays quiyer thro' woods o'er the Btream.; 
Onward 'tis sweeping, so restless and firee, 
Kaciog and leaping its course to the sea. 

Tes, leaping ! yes, leaping ! its course to the sea. 
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Zrd. 



Beautiful river! thou Boemest to aay. 
Thus is it ever that life hastes away ; 
Noisy or noiseless its waters may be — 
Tet on, without pausing, they flow to the sea. 

Tes, onward ! yes, onward ! they flow to the sea. 



• In the last Terse, this bar must be song thus:— 




wa - ters may be, Tet on without, &c. 



EEVIEW. 



Pleasant Paobb. YoL I. London : 
Eaubton trnd Stoneman, 

^ The purpose of this periodical is to 
aid the work of home education. It 
seems to have been imdertaken with a 
Tiew to expand and improve the initial 
edacation of children in the middle 
classes, and to place within their reach. 
tiiose better methods and more apmro- 
priate subjects of instruction which 
We been introduced into elementary 
Khools. There is much truth in the 
MWs remark, that our recent educa- 
tional improvements have been some- 
what partial in their application; in 
ounv cases, we doubt not, the children 
<rf tue^ poor receive a more thorough 
Vacation than is supplied in ordinary 
middle schools. It must, however, hd 
remembered that the period of tiie poor 
child's school-life is restricted within 
the narrowest limits ; as soon as he can 



earn pence, the school is left Ibr the 
field or ^e feustory. Again, a child in 
the middle class willhave &r more 
future £Aoilities for self-culture ; more 
instruction and mental force will be ob- 
tained in the intercourse of ooounon 
life; there is an education which aU 
acquire in their own social spha«. The 
haBits and pursuits, moreover, of per- 
sons in the middle c^a^w involve more 
exercise of mind, and therefore stimu- 
late its powers ; those of the industrial 
classes are, in most instances, manual 
and mechanical. But while it is right 
that we should direct our first e£Ebrt8 
towards the children of those who, in 
their poverty and toil, are least able to 
help tiiem, we must rejoice to waioh 
the spread of wiser and more praotiosl 
education in all directions. Beyond 
question, our English middle schools 
need much improvement; and active 
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endeavours should be put forth to re- 
place their old lifeless routine with 
more careful and vigorous methods, and 
to prevent that waste of mind and cha- 
racter which obtains so widely amo^g8t 
them. "We trust that the eftbrt which 
the College of Preceptors has made to 
raise the standard of instruction in, 
these schools will be attended with 
success. 

The periodical before us consists of a 
series of Conversational Lossons; in 
these a continuous course of instruction 
for home education is supplied, prepa- 
ratory to the school. It is conducted 
with much intelligence and energy ; the 
Lessons contains much valuable ma- 
terial, which would prove .useful to 
school-masters as well as to parents. 
There is an earnest and high tqne in 
the Moral Lessons j and much ability 
in those on History, Natural History, 
and Drawing. The Object Lessons are 
well arranged; perhaps it might be 
possible to mix more method and in- 
duction with these and the other Les- 
sons; children should not merely be 
taught to observe, but to make infer- 
ences ; and to store the mind through 
the senses is not to train out its higher 
powers. The JiCssons have been carcf 
fully simplified in their form and lan- 
guage. , This is a matter ojf much im- 
portance; for the Educator' s.pow^r to 



inform and train the mind depends 
much on the proper use of words It 
is by language that he has to communi- 
cate thought ; and the medium through 
which it passes shoidd be as transparent 
as possible. Hence, as a general rule, 
he cannot be too careful to employ such, 
terms and phrases as. may be level with 
the children's minds; childhood has a 
dialect of its own, and he should aspire 
to master it. This is the more neces- 
sary, for as language is closely related 
to thought and reacts upon it, an ap- 
propriate use of words will enable the 
Master to enter more readily into the 
child's modes, of thinking, and thus to 
lead onward its inquiries in their natu- 
ral path». and reason, it out of its per- 
plexities or mistakeiui'. 

We i^d only ft^ that we agree 
with the^writer orlitese pages in his 
exposition of the idei^* of Education as 
ths formation of moral and inteUecttuil 
habits. It is now, we think, on all 
sides admitted that this is its only real 
scope ; and that the Educator has to 
mould character as well as intellect, 
and rather to form the mental powers 
than fill the memory. We trust that 
more thoughtful views and more prac- 
tical aims will penetrate the education 
of all classes, and promote our highest 
national interests. • 



EXTRACT. 



Truth.—*' It is important to remem- 
ber that it does not by any means follow, 
that because we have ourselves consci- 
ejitiQT;sly, and by a safe road, arrived at 
an opinipn of the truth of certain doc- 
trines, and arc, therefore, sure that 
they, are sound, we may, for this reason, 
safely lead others to believe them 
'^ our authority — since if we do 



so, however true the doctrines may be 
in themselves, and however well-founded 
the belief in tiiem, in owr minds may be, 
we are leading others to believe them, 
not because they are true, but because 
we say tliey are so— -in other words, we 
are not making men Disciples of Christ 
and the Truth, but blind partisans of 
our own. And if, having done this, vra 
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are removed, or in any way lose our 
influence over men 80 trained, we can- 
not wonder they are lightly induced to 
change their opinions. In ever, I am 
p^'suaded, can it be too often or too 
strongly urged upon the attention of all 
teachers, that their main object, as 
leaders of opinion, must be, not to bring 
about the profession of certain opinions 
by any means, but to train men in the 
right method of forming their own 
opinionsy and to lead {hem to endeavour, 
and earnestly to wish, to form true 
opinions. I am deeply convinced that 
tiiat deplorable indifference to Truth 
and Error, and lack, not only of true 
opinions, but of any opinions at all, 
especially on religious truth, which is 
80 commonly to be seen in our times, is 
mainly owing to the very faulty method 
of our teaching. • We do not awaken 
men to th-'nk and feel earnestly for 
themselves on these subjects; we do 
not train them in habits of judging be- 
tween truth and error; but we lead 
them to be satisfied with the most im- 
plicit faith in ourselves, or rather with 
no faith at all, but with an entire in- 
difference to all opinions. Who can 
observe Hie signs of the times without 
deploring how easily the most evident 
fallacies are propagated, — ^not only 



fallacies relating merely to speculative 
truth, but such as have a direct relation 
to all the holiest feelings of our nature, 
and the adoption of which involves an 
offence against all sound moral sense. 
Men's senses have never been ^exercised 
to discern good aud evil;* their feelings 
of justness, earnestness, candour, and 
truth, love of purity, and holiness, have 
never been called into exercise ; nor 
have they been trained in habitual obe- 
dience to the guidance of these prin- 
ciples. Let us remember, that they 
must first become married to the spirit 
of truth, induced not by any external 
compulsion, nor by self-mterest, nor by 
prejudice, or a spurious ambition, nor 
by any other base passion, but by the 
hply and earnest love of the truth for 
its own sake, because it is God's Truth, 
So may we hope that they will become 
not blind partisans of any earthly party, 
but zealous defenders of the trul^, be- 
cause it is the truth, and will love men 
in and for Ood» The bond of union 
between them will be not party-spirit 
properly so called, but the common 
love of one, and that the only right ob- 
ject, God and the Truth." — An Ordina- 
tion Sermon, by the Son. and Sev. W. 
JET. LytteUon. 
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PAPERS FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

No, 7. Sbpiehber 1, 1851. 



It is well as a rule that we are strongly influenced by example, 
and the most powerful of all is that of ordinary custom. Traditional 
usage is nothing but practice enforced by repeated example, where 
practice, the fruit of example, becomes itself the pattern to future 
practice with an accumulated force. But, Hke every good thing, 
the example of ages is liable to abuse. We should not love a thing 
because it is old, but sufler it to grow old only because it is good. 
What our forefathers did may be right or may be wrong, and to 
sacrifice the right of examination to antiquity, simply for antiquity's 
sake, is neither wise nor useful. Thus peculiarities of Education 
have become stereotyped by age, and pass unquestioned as principles 
of unchanging truth. At a time when popular Education is being 
subject to re-adjustment, we shall be less exposed to the charge of 
profane innovation, if we presume to inquire in what real principle, 
as a science, it has shown itself defective. 

It is now becoming generally acknowledged, that the more closely 
the School follows the model of a family, it more eflectually produces 
its results, and accomplishes its intended mission; and that the 
further it departs from this model, the more ineffectual these results 
will be. "We speak, as we would ever be thought to speak, of 
Education as that complex process which trains the moral as well as 
the inUllectual powers, — ^the hea/rt as well as the mind. 

The question has of late been frequently asked, and with an em- 
phasis which shows how strongly the inquirer feels upon the subject, 
— " "Would you educate the girls with the boys ? what, in the same 
room, and in the same class, and upon the same form or gallery ?" 
We have a short way of replying to these questions : how has 
Mature .taught us to educate in the sacred institution of the family 
circle ? She does not create one family of boys, and another of girls, 
but she mingles them in order that they may learn, from earliest 
years, their mutual as well as individual duties. In the nursery. 
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and in the family group, Nature's model School, are those feelings 
of delicacy and honour cherished and cultivated which make "home" 
what it is. It is the departure from this model, presented in our 
elementary Schools, that is the fruitful spring of that disrespectful, 
bold, and selfish behaviour which too often marks our youthful popu- 
lation. Fashion, which in these days puts a forcing power upon 
the intellect of boys, and sacrifices that of the other sex to what 
are called " accomplishments," places an inseparable barrier to a 
mixed Education among the higher ranks. In fact. Instruction in 
the Schools of the higher classes has dethroned Education, which 
exists only in name. But no such bar opposes the Philanthropist's 
exertions in the progress of the Education of the working population. 
The Universities of the land, stretching the intellect to the highest 
point of tension, do not influence the elementary schools, and moral 
training need not here, at least, be sacrificed to mental ambition. 
The elementary School may therefore be made subservient to the 
purposes of real life and the best interests of society ; and to this end 
we must look away from our intellectual Universities to the moral 
University of I^ature. 

We may certainly expect some opposition in advocating the united 
education of the sexes, and just because in this country the separate 
system has had time enough to strengthen prejudice. But prejudice 
will, sooner or later, yield her strongholds to reason, when backed by 
experience. "Wherever the united system has been tried, it has told 
upon the morality of the people ; and we are much mistaken, if we 
may not add upon their intelligence likewise. The most prudish ad- 
vocates of the separate system, who are most scandalised by the no- 
tion of the free intercourse of boys and girls, do what they will, 
cannot carry out their objections in other departments of their early 
life. Boys and girls will mingle in the streets and lanes, if not at 
School; and, unfortunately, the consequence of the English system 
is, that the sexes are kept strictly apart when there is no danger of 
rudeness, and allowed the freest intercourse when there is. Distinct 
and separate rooms divide them in the presence of their Teachers, 
when they might learn lessons of correct behaviour ; while they ai'o 
poured out of School in marching crowds to walk home by lanes or 
fields, the better prepared by previous restraint and separate confine- 

-^nt for the commission of rudeness and misconduct. 
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Theorists will tell us that girls, brought up with boys, will lose 
that beautiful modesty which is the glory of tiieir sex ; but experi- 
ence has proved that, educated in a well-superintended moral- 
training school, increasing distance and self-respect grow with tbeir 
growth, maturing that shyness and retired character which is so 
priceless in the eyes of virtue and religion. The truth is, if the 
sexes must meet in after Hfe, the sooner Qiey are practised in becom- 
ing deportment towards each other, the better. In some parts of 
the East a false custom has kept the sexes entirely separate, and the 
consequence is, that, if an Oriental obtains even a sight of a female 
by some accidental privation of her veil, he cannot help, it is said, 
but to become spell-bound under so strange an influence ; and, on the 
other hand, the history of nimneries is by no means favorable to tlie 
workings of the separate system, as it tells upon the other sex. 

And not merely as a preparation for after life, but as it teUs upon 
the immediate character, the union of the sexes is a most important> 
element in real Education. The most experienced practical Educa- 
tionist will tell us that the mixing of the sexes has the very effect 
which we might anticipate from the arrangement of ITature. The 
presence of the boys improves the intellect of girls, while that of 
girls refines and softens the manners of boys. There is a moral effect 
also upon the boys at School, and so far are girls from losing through 
what they impart, that a girl, brought up in the company of boys, 
will leave School tenfold better prepared to take her part with pro- 
priety in the intercourse and associations of common life. The sys- 
tem of joint education has long been prevalent in the parochial. 
Schools of Scotland, and the population of the Scottish peasantry has 
been proverbially moral. We do not say that one is strictly and ex- 
clusively the cause of the other, but surely it affords an evidence that 
the system has no remarkably demoralizing effect, which can be the 
only available plea for separation. The standard of morality in. Eng- 
land and France is confessedly lower, where the separation principle 
has prevailed. If the separation principle is intended to keep girls 
more strictly moral, neither the results of continental education in 
girls of higher ranks in the N^unneries, or of Female Orphan Asylums 
at home, tell much in its favor. Uniform dress and sober demeanour 
may look both " pretty and sentimental," but the records of the 
" late" inmates do not favor the notion that it is safe so far to leave 
the standard which !N'ature proposes, as our model, in family Education. 

I^or should the mixed system be limited to the covered School, but,. 
carried 'out in the play-ground, the real training School of the 
child. It is there that the social character should be cultivated, and 
fitness for social life acquired by practice. And how, we ask, can 
this character be formed, or this fitness obtained, where one great 
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element of Nature's Education, the association of the sexes, never 
enters ? Can that be a School for life which is so utterly and essen- 
tially unlike life ? But it may be supposed, that while, in the School- 
room, the softness of the girls may not suffer from the coUision with 
the boys ; yet, in the hours of unrestrained play, some such mischief 
may arise. We cpnfess that we think so too, if the play ground is 
not made the moral-training School, where evil is controlled by the 
care and presence of the Master, where children act what in School 
they learn. In this case, the play-ground becomes what the street is, 
neither better nor worse. Experience, however, shows that the 
tastes of boys and girls are so unlike, that they will hardly ever 
unite in games ; but the moral effect is the same, — an effect produced 
by the very liberty and privilege of being together. In one comer 
the girl plies industriously the skipping-rope, and elsewhere the boys 
challenge their fellows to harder feats ; but the very trust implied 
in each other's presence, and the correction of rudeness when, per- 
haps, it occurs, has an imspeakable moral good. They are learning 
lessons of future life ; Nature is here teaching, and Eeligion super- 
intends. 



NOTES OF A LECTURE ON THE GLASGOW TRAINING 

SYSTEM. 

The object of this lecture is to show the design, principles, and 
arrangements of the 61-lasgow Training System, as they were taught 
to or witnessed by me at the Eree Normal Seminary in that city. 

In stating the design, I shall merely say what was said every time 
we were favoured with a visit from Mr. Stow. But as to the prin- 
ciples and arrangements, I must premise that each week the students 
have to write an essay on one of these which is subsequently returned 
to him with the remarks of the Head Master, or Rector, stating its 
correctness or otherwise. I shall give from these what were my 
views of the Glasgow Training System then in its principles, and 
what I found its arrangements. 

The formation of right, moral, intellectual, and physical habits ia 
children, is claimed by all educationists to be that at which they aim 
in their labours. And this is stated by Mr. Stow to be his design 
in the Training System ; but he claims to be the author of a more 
effective method of attaining this end. He states that in other sys- 
tems the teacher has to teach, tell, or show that certain things are 
true, right, or good; but that teachers in this system in addition to 
this, have to cause children to be or do those things which they 
have been taught. He lays it down as a tniism, — ^which, it is pre- 
sumed, no teacher will deny, — ^that a thing may be taught or told, 
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which nevertheless has tbeen misunderstood or unheeded by &di^ to 
whom the lesson was given. Suoh a giving of a lesson, Mr. Stow 
maintains is highly mischievous, nor would he be satisfied unlets 
every lessoli, whether moral, intellectual, or physicdl, Was repeated 
till it was was produced by the children. 

In order that students of the system may achieve this design, 
certain general principles are inculcated as the best that have hitherto 
been devised,— -and we propose to state, 

1st. The prineiples of the Training System as they are understood 
and defined at the Glasgow IN'ormal Seminary. 

2nd. To give a Srief description of the arrangements and plans 
th^e adopted, to exemplify these principles. • 

I. The Phikoiples. 

1. Sympathy of Numbers. 

2. Picturing out. 
8. Ellipses. 

4. Simultaneous teaching and answering. 
II. The AsRANOEMEirTS. 

1. Moral Training. 

2. Classification. 

a, sectional, h, drafts. 

3. Gallery Lessons. 
I. The Principles. 

1. Sympathy ofl^tmbers. 

This phrase is defined as Ihe fellow-feeling which subsists between 
parties of similar ages and pursuits, and in connexion with this feel- 
ing it is maintained that children are more influenced by the opinion 
and feelings of children of their own age and standing, than they are 
by the judgment or opinions of other persons; and hence it Is 
tironglj recommended tiiat all lessons should be given to children of 
sunikr age and attainments. 

2. Picturing out. 

The art of representing clearly by verbal illustrations, experiment, 
comparison, and analogy, any subject, so that a complete picture of 
it may be in the mind, is what is understood by this expression at 
Glasgow. 

The principle it involves,^^and on this great stress is laid, — is 
that every subject should be addressed to l£e conceiving power of 
the mind, and ought to be thoroughly comprehended before the 
i&enKtty is taxed with the verbal details ; and it is strongly contended 
that nothing should, and nothing need, be told a child, — for by thus 
cxerdnng &e minds of children, you may lead them to the concep- 
tion and produetion of any subject you wish to give them. 

In a woid, the expression, picturing out compfehends those prin- 
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dples on which they contend, at Glasgow, all Gallery and Sectional 
Lessons should be given, viz. : that in the giving of lessons you 
should tell nothing, nor should you address yourself to the memory^ 
hut that you should excite the mind to vigorous efforts by verbal U- 
lustration, experiment, comparison, and analogy, to conceive and 
express the ideas you wish to give. 

3. ElUptes, 

Of Ellipses three things are taught at Glasgow, — of what they 
should consist; how they should be formed; and with whom they 
should be employed. 

Of what should Ellipses consist ? 

JBllipses should consist of such parts of sentences as embody the 
chief idea intended to be communicated. The point to be observed 
is— quoting from an essay read at Glasgow — ^not that certain words 
be supplied which the teacher wants, but that the children show 
by filling in words of their own that they have completely mastered 
the subject presented to them. 

As regards the formation of ElHpses several directions are given, 
of which these two appear most important : — 

(1.) Never frame a sentence in which the children would find it 
impossible not to supply the words ; as " The moon shines by — nighty 
and the sun by — da/y. !N^otbiug is easier than to form such ellipses, 
and nothing is more absurd. 

(2.) Let your sentences be so filmed that the jjart supplied shall 
be a fair induction of ihe previous training. 

With respect to the class of children with whom they should be 
employed, it is recommended that they should be employed chiefly 
with the younger children, and never but in such sentences as are revi- 
sions of previous parts of the lessons. 

4. Smtdtaneom teaching and answering. 

Very erroneous impressions are abroad as to what constitutes the 
simultaneous method of the training system. 

At Glasgow, a distinction is made betwixt simultaneous teaching, 
and simultaneous answering. 

By simultaneous teaching is understood teaching a large number 
the same subject at once. This is accomplished not by simultaneous 
answering, but by rapid individual questioning. A question is put 
to the gallery, and any individual on the gallery puts out his hand 
to indicate that he is ready to answer it. Sometimes one of these 
individuals is selected ; at others the children are taken seriatim,. 
much depending on the nature of the lesson. 

In this stage simultaneous answers are not permitted, unless it is 
in re(iuiring a truth which has been previously trained out. This is 
simultaneous teaching ; but at the end of each point, or each lesson^ 
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the teacher revises, and in the revision the whole section or gallery 
answers simultaneously. Hence you will perceive that in training 
(mt the points of a lesson, simultaneous answers are discountenanced, 
but in IJieir revision they are demanded. 

(To be continued in the next Number.) 



AT SCHOOL.— THE READII^G LESSON. 

No. II. 

It will have been understood from what was said in a former 
article on this subject, that we consider the Phonic method of teach- 
mg the Alphabet the best. It is believed by many enlightened edu- 
cationists, that a knowledge of the mere names of letters is not only 
no assistance in attaining the power of reading words, but a positive 
obstacle ; and that the sounds of the letters should be taught instead. 
To prevent misconception on the part of those to whom this method 
is new, we would be imderstood to mean by the sotmd of a letter, 
that which it commonly has when used in conjunction with other 
letters in a syllable or word. Eor example, m, has the name of em; 
but the sound is not em : if so, me would be eme (enuny) ; its sound 
as in mety is the sound which it possesses before the eL The soimd 
of nis, that of a simple breathing, as in hat ; take away the aty and 
yoil certainly have not left the name of the letter, aUch : if so the 
proper pronunciation of hat is aitchat. And so also, if the soimd 
and the name of t are the same, hat would be aitchatee,y and nothing 
else. It is needless, we apprehend, to be more particular on this 
point; we have thought it right to offer this slight explanation, at 
the wish of one of our correspondents, who thinks it impossible to 
teach letters unless by their names. 

Suppose then the children to have mastered the alphabet, and 
acquired the power of combining the letters into certain easy words 
such as are to be found in the sheets before referred to, adopted by 
Mr. Stow at Glasgow. We now proceed to rather more difficult 
lessons, containing simple pieces in prose and verse. It will facili- 
tate the subsequent progress of the class, if they are made acquainted 
as a preliminary step, with the different sounds of the same letter, 
or combination of letters, for instance : — 

A. a, as in ate ; a in at ; a in are ; a, in fall. 

E. e, as in we ; e, in wet ; e in fade. 

I. i, as in ice ; i, in pin ; i, in bird. 

0. 0, as in no ; o, in not ; o, in do ; o, in fork ; o, in love. 

And so on through the vowels; and similarly with ihe double 
vowels, thus : — 
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au, or aw, like a in fall, as in daub, saw. 
ie, like e in met, as in friend, &c. &b. 

It would be well for the teacher to drill the class thoroughly in 
these various sounds, of which a good list may be seen in Br. 
M'GuUoch's Third Beading Book. This may be accomplished by 
causing the pupils frequently to read over a series of words in which 
these different sounds are exemplified, as for example, words in 
which a long, asinfoUy occurs: viz. ale, £Eioe, babe, game, slate, 
table, &c. So with the other siogle and combined vowels. This 
may be done first simultaneously, aU the class repeating the word 
after the teacher ; then each row may pronounce a word in turn ; 
lastly each boy ; and if the class be weary, he may be allowed to 
stand up, pronounce the word next in turn, then quickly sit down. 
A judicious teacher will, of course, always endeavour to put as much 
life into every lesson as possible ; and this and other methods will 
be found of use in preventing the tedium too often experienced by 
the boys during their reading hoar. 

These preliminary steps being taken, how should we proceed to 
our lesson ? Let us first avoid setting too much to be prepared ; 
secondly, let every pupil be made to pronounce correctly and 
distinctly all the principal hard words in the lesson, helping the 
teacher to find them out if they are not placed at the head ; and 
thirdly, let the habit be cultivated of connecting sense as weQ as 
sound with every word. Then let the teacher read a portion of the 
first sentence, and let the children, aU looking attentively at the 
words, repeat it after him, imitating as nearly as they can his tone 
of voice. Vhile they are doing so, he will keep his eye upon the 
class to see whether any be looking off, and he will frequently bend 
down to this and that child in order to detect any mispronunciation 
that may occur. 

To illustrate, suppose we take the following sentence :— " Two 
little boys went to pass the afternoon and evening at the house of 
one of their playmates, who had a party to keep his birthday.'* 
First find out the hard words. Thus, Teacher, slowly and distinctly, 
" afternpon j*^ Children, "afternoon;" Teacher, "evening;" Child- 
ren, " evening," so slowly as to place a slight pause between each 
syllable, thus, " af-ter-noon :*' and taking especial care to dwell 
upon and give the full force of every consonant. The teacher may 
then recommend the children to think of an afbemoon and of an 
evening, when they meet with these words again : not merely to toy 
afternoon, but to think what the word means. He then goes on thus 
— " Two little boys ;" Class, " two lUUe hoys ;" " went," '* went ;" 
"to pass," *^ to pass;** "the afternoon," *^the aftemwm i* aad so 
^he sentence, every boy in the class looking ttpon eaeh word 
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as it is uttered, and copying the teacher^s tone, pronunoiatioQ and 
emphasis. After the lesson set has been gone through in this 
manner, and it should not exceed half a dozen such Bentence» as the 
above, the teacher should spend a little time in explanation or 
analysis. This should be done by questions and ellipses, the former 
predominating. Thus : — Now, let each child look at me, not at 
your — hoohy or at any other — thmgy but at your — teacher. What 
haye we been reading about? Twq loye. What sort oi boys? 
LitUe haye. What do you (pointing to one) mean by a little boy ? 
A hy that ie not taU, And what (pointing to another) do you think ? 
Ahof^ ae hiah as the table there. How many of these little boys 
were.th^re? Ikoo. What did they do? Went to a party. And 
in a similar mode bring out the meaning of went, to pass, aftemoon,. 
house, playmate, one, keep his birthday, ^. This may be made a 
highly interesting portion of the lesson, and quite as instructiye as 
interesting. Let tiie teacher only be patient and kind, conyernng 
vith the Httle fellows as a father would with bis family at the fb:e- 
side ; let him ask the meaning of small as well as hard words, and 
now and then allow the class to try and puzzle him by a question on 
the import of some word in the lesson, and we may promise him his 
labour in thi» part of his daily duty will be much lightened, and 
that a progress would be made by his pupils which he would in vain 
look for under a more hasty and impatient process. 

After this the class should be heard to read the lesson through 
&Qd through indiyidually, the teacher being particular in noticing 
the slightest error, and prompt to correct it ; this should generally 
be done by himself, and the boy should seldom be allowed to stum- 
ble two or three tunes over a word, without any other hint than 
" that's not right, try again," untlL at last the child fixes upon one 
mispronunciation more congenial than the rest, and retains it for use 
when he aad the awkward word shall meet again. 

BEMAEKS 0^ TEACHII^G OTAMMAH, 

No. III. 

When the parts of speech have been thoroughly mastered, the* 
(^Idren should be made acquainted with the structure of simple 
sentences or propositions. Their success in parsing a sentence will 
<^)end in a great measure upon their knowledge of the various parts 
of an affirmation ; nor can s(»ne of the inflections of words be com-^ 
prehended before this knowledge has been acquired. 

Until the subject and object in a sentence have become flamiliar ta 
their minds, few children form a clear eonception of the nominative 
^ ohjecUve cases. To tell a child that the subject of a verb is in 
the nominative case, before ho has been taught to distinguish be- 
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tween subject and object, is simply to repeat words which convey 
no idea to his mind. But when he knows something of the parts 
of a proposition this difficulty is removed, and the task becomes 
comparatively easy ; his previously acquired knowledge enables liim 
at once to understand its general arrangement. 

Illustrate the structure of propositions by writing upon the board 
such sentences as the following : — ^The man writes ; Boys play ; "We 
live ; The sun shines. Prom what has been previously said of the 
verb the children will readily point out the words which affirm or 
assert in these sentences — torites, phy, live, shines. Tell them that 
because such words declare or affirm they are called Predicates, from. 
praedicoy I affirm. Ask of what person or thing the predicates in 
the sentence affirm something — the man, hoys, we, the sun. These 
words which are brought imder our notice by the predicates form the 
subjects of the propositions. 

We see, therefore, that each sentence must consist of two parts at 
the least, the subject and the predicate. Several propositions con- 
sisting of these two parts may be written down as exercises for the 
children ; and they may also be called upon either to write out or to 
give viva voce sentences of this kind. Let them understand that 
other words may be joined to the main parts of a proposition, 
whereby the subject or predicate is modified, and that by the addition 
of not an affirmative proposition becomes negative. 

In the following sentences : — The wealth of the King was con- 
fiscated ; The idle must suffer ; Ungodly men will not prosper : the 
subjects are the wealth of the King, the idle, ungodly men ; and the 
predicates — was confiscated, must suffer, wiU not prosper. Point out 
the last of these three propositions as being a negative one. 

It wiU be of no advantage to notice the copula as being a separate 
part of the sentence. It should be referred to as forming a part of 
the predicate ; when the more important parts of the proposition are 
understood, it may be well to return to this. 

Propositions containing an object may next be brought under 
consideration. After writing down sentences similar to the follow- 
ing — ^We buy books; The children value instruction; WilKam's 
sons troubled his latter years ; lead the children to observe that in 
these the action passes over to something else, and does not terminate 
with the predicate. Inform them that the person or thing to which 
it passes is called the olject, from oh, in the way of, and jaetus, 
thrown. It will not, however, be necessary here to make any re- 
mark upon Transitive and Intransitive verbs; this should be 
reserved for a future lesson, for without any explanation of these 
terms it may easily be seen in what cases the action passes from the 
nrftdicate to an object. 
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Wlien the three parts of a proposition are already understood, the 
words joined to these may be referred to separately ; and when ex- 
amples have been given and thoroughly analysed die children may 
be told that such words are called Adjuncts, because they are: joined 
to the other parts of the sentence. By writing out appropriate 
sentences the uses of the adjuncts in propositions may be exemplified : 
thus, the article and adjective limit and qualify the subject or object; 
the adverb modifies the predicate or another qualifying word ; the 
relation between the subject and object is shown by the preposition; 
and the conjunction joins several subjects, predicates, and objects, 
and unites the members of a compound sentence. The relation in 
which the various parts of the proposition stand to each other, and 
the parts of speech of which they are formed, may be alluded to 
here : thus the subject is a noun or pronoun, two or more nouns or 
pronouns, part of a sentence, or a verb with to before it : the pre- 
dicate will always consist of a verb ; and the object is formed of the 
same parts as the subject. The roots of the words employed should 
be given as often as possible. They help materially in fixing the 
meaning of definitions upon the minds of the class. 

After having been frequently exercised in pointing out the parts 
of a proposition, the child will be much better able to understand 
the inflection of the noiin, pronoun, and verb ; and he may at once 
commence the parsing of simple sentences, dividing each into subject 
and predicate, or subject, predicate, and object, as the case may re- 
quire. Ho may then take each word separately, pointing out the 
nouns which are limited by articles and qualified by adjectives, as 
well as those for which pronouns are substituted, and the verbs 
or adjectives modified by the adverb. Conjunctions and prepositions 
should be mentioned in connexion with the nouns, pronouns, or other 
words which they connect or relate. 

O^ TEAGBING ARITHMETIC. 
No. III. 
RULE OF THREE. 
In former numbers we have treated Arithmetic as a compre^ 
^sible science, instead of being, what most children view it, a 
string of magical rules producing mysterious results. "What boy 
^ver imagined that the Rule of Three was intended to be understood, 
or that the wisest living man, even the Schoolmaster of his village, did 
^derstand it, or any of his predecessors, since the time it was 
brought from Egypt or some distant place in the East. His business 
aod duty, he conceives, is to deal witii " the Rule of Three" as with 
other rules, simply and respectfiilly to obey it, never questioning 
either its reasonableness or its origin. Now we strongly reprobate 
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this autom of dealing with children's minds as material engines, 
instead of ihinlriTig machinery. It is strange that children, who 
have scarcely learnt to divide, should be plunged at once into the 
theory and practice of proportion, of which every question of the 
E>ule of Three, as it is usually worked, is a problem. How much 
more rational, because how much more simpie, to regard such sums 
as examples of the rules of multiplication and division which they 
have just mastered. That grown-up man, who remembers the 
torturing instruments called "Ifwerse proportion" and " direct Bxile 
of Three' ' when he was a boy, willhardly believe that every examplehe 
worked at School was nothing but a complex instance of the simple 
rules just mentioned. Lotus take a case of this ''Eule of Three," 
and leave the working of it to a child's own sense. 

Ex. I, If 3 hoTBM cost £45 a-^ea/r far heepy how much wiU 7 hortes 
coat f This is in reality a twofold question, given as one. Let the 
children reason from 3 horses to 1 horse, and ^m 1 to 7. If 3 horses cost 
£45, what will one cost ? To this method of setting dmaion sums, 
the children ought to have been well accustomed, when passing 
through that rule. The ready answer wiU bo £15. If, then, am 
cost £15, how much will two, or three, or seven f 

Ex. 2. We will suppose the following sum to be worked by a 
class-room gallery, witiiout slates. *^J^ Qlbs, of tea ooet 26«., what 
fjoiU 7^ eoet f Master : Before we can tell what 71b8. cost wo mnst 
first find out what — one eoste. Well, we know what 6lbB. cost. It 
is, if you look at the black-board, — twenty-six shiUinffe. If, then, 
61bs. cost 26s., how can we teU, James, what one cost ? We must 
divide the whole 26«. into 6 parU, whieh gi/oes 48. 4d, the cost of each 
Ih. Master : Quite right ; and now let this boy tell me (and let 
every other boy who can correct him, if he is wrong, hold up his 
hand) what seven lbs. will cost, if one costs 4s. 4d. ? You cannot 
telL Let us try to help him. He was kept at home two or three 
tunes when we were going through the rule which would help us, 
and he has found great ^fficulty ever since. Well, if one lb. cost 
4s. 4d., what will 2 cost ? Mght and eightpence. And how many 
times 48. 4d. wiU 3 cost ? Three times. And 7 times will cost — 7 
imes 4s. 4d.; that is £1 10s. 4d. Y^ well; bat I asked the 
price of 7 and a half. I shall expect every hand up in answj^, and 
choose wikom I please to explain. Let this boy tell. A half-pound 
will cost 2a. 2d., which being added to what 7 cost, i.e. £1 10s. 4d. 
wiU give £1 12s. Od., the cost of the whole 7^1b6. Kow, who haa 
ceori^ enough to go through the whole process ftom first to last? 

Sz. ^ ^S honesea»heieptonaffi»en^[ua»MifofcornfbrlOdays, 
hem mamf dojfs wHl it last 12 horses ? The mode of reasoning 
fihocdd be presented thus :— Since 3 horses axe kept for 10 days, 1 
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horse may be kept 3 tiines as long, or 30 days ; and if one horse 
may be kept for 30 days, 12 horses can only be kept for a twelfth 
part of that time, or 2^ days : the quantity of corn remaining im- 
cKanged ; or thus : — 

horses days 

Since 3 are kept for 10 days 

Therefore 1 may be kept for 10 x 3=30 
And 12 „ 30-7-12=21 

II. TJpon the same principle, and with reference to no other rules 
than simple multiplication and addition, should every example in 
what is caUed Double Ruh of Three or Compound Proportion^ be 
worked. The only difference between this case and those just ex- 
plained, arises from the introduction of a new variable element into 
the question. The sums should be worked first as if this new 
element did not exist, and then the result must be modified further 
to suit the new condition. Ex. 1. becomes a question in Double 
Rule of Three, by insertion of the words between parenthesis. 

If 3 horses cost £45 keep fin 12 months), how much will 1 horses 
cost fin 5 Tnonthsj .^" * The sum has already been worked without 
any reference to a change of the time, and the cost of 7 horses was 
foimd to be £15. Now the new question is this, — ^if these 7 horses 
cost £15 in 12 months, what will they cost in 5 ? Here a new in- 
stance of the Eule of three waits for solution, and we will solve it 
as before. 

months £ 

Since the cost for 12 was 15 £ s. 

Therefore „ 1 will be 15—12=1 5 

£ 8. £ s. 

And „ 5 „ 1 5X^=6 5. 

Ex. 2. ^^ If 25«, are the wages of 4 men (for 7 days)^ what will he 
the wages of 14 men (for 10 dagsj ? 
men s. 

Since 4 will earn 25 (in 7 days) 

s. d. 
1 „ 25-7-4=6 3 (in 7 days) 

s. d. £ 8. d. 
And 14 „ 14X6 3=4 7 6 (in 7 days) 
Now the question becomes, if the 14 men can earn £4 7s. 6d. in 
7 (?ay«, what will they earn in 10 days ? Similarly. 

days £ s. d. 

Since in 7 they earn 4 7 6 
Therefore in 1 they will earn 12 6 
Ahd in 10 „ 10x12 6 or £6 5s. 
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NOTES OF A LESSON 

ON THE ABORIGINES OF BRITAIN, CONTRASTED WITH ITS 

. PRESENT INHABITANTS. 



I. Describe the early inhabitants of 
Britain. 

II. Contrast them with onrselTes. 
Introduce the lesson by telling the 

children you are about to speak to 
them of the early inhabitants of this 
country ; then lead them to understand 
how it was originally peopled.— -viz., by 
the Graels or Celts. This is inferred 
ttom the fact that the Britons ycry 
much resembled the Gaels, both in 
their appearance and modes of life. 
Describe the Britons — ^they were bar- 
barians; i.e., they were savage and 
uncivilized, and were, moreover, idol- 
aters. The greater part of them had 
scarcely any clothing except the skins 
of ftnimuLi they killed in hunting ; and 
such parts of their bodies as were not 
covered were stained with a plant called 
woad They allowed their hair to grow 
long, and matted it together with a 
kind of gum, so that they presented a 
very hideous aspect. Their dwellings 
consisted of huts, sometimes made of 
mud and sometimes constructed with 
logs of wood, covered with thatch. In 
the top a hole was made for the pur- 
pose of admitting the light and dis- 
charging the smoke. 

They subsisted chiefly on hunting 
and fishing; but some of the tribes, 
more civilized than their fellow-coun- 
trymen, were acquainted with the 
cultivation of com ; while others were 
shepherds, wandering about from place 
to place to seek pasture for their flocks. 

Their religion was dark and corrupt; 
they knew not God. Their priests 
were called Druids, and they were held 
in the highest veneration ; those per- 
sons who dared to disobey them were 
looked upon with contempt and scorn, 
besides being made subject to very severe 
punishmente. But while they exer- 
cised great control over their uncivilized 
countrymen, in their own persons they 
practised great self-denial, living apart 



in caves and lonely forests, where they 
gave themselves up to diligent study 
and the worship of their deities. 

The temples, or places of worship 
among the ancient Britons, consisted 
of huge stones placed at short distances 
from each other in a circular position, 
such as are seen now at Stonehenge, in 
Wiltshire. In the centre stood the 
altar, on which sacrifices were offered, 
like most idolaters they had the idea 
that human sacrifices appeased the 
anger of their gods. 

To give the children an idea of the 
cruelty they practised, it might be men- 
tioned that, on great occasions, large 
images of wicker work were made and 
filled with human beings — ^with laen^ 
women, and children, who were then 
burned alive. Such then was the con- 
dition of the ancient Britons, probably 
for centuries before our Saviour's birth. 

II. Lead the children to see what a 
marked difference there is between the 
ancient Britons and ourselves. Instead 
of mud huts we have comfortable houses 
to live in ; instead of being in a state 
of barbarism we are civilized. They 
were idolaters aud knew nothing of the 
true God, or of Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent. They had no Bibles in 
which they could be taught to know 
and serve Him. Their gods were 
only of wood and stone, the work of 
men's hands But we are far different 
from them ; we have the Word of God 
as a *' lamp to our feet, and a light to 
our path," which point out the way to 
Heaven, and lead us to Him who came 
to save us. Ours is the true Grod ; One 
who looks on us in mercy, and will help 
us in time of need. Then lead the 
children to feel thankful for the many 
privileges they enjoy, and also to sec 
what great responsibilities we are under 
— ever remembering that those who 
know their Master's will, must seek in 
love and gratitude: o do it also. 
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OBJECT LESSON.—THE TABLE-CLOTH. 

(Extracted from ^^ Fleaaant Fagesy" Vol. L) 



Lucy: I do not know anything about 
Object Lessons? Mamma, what are 
they for ? 

Mamma: First, — ^To teach you to 
observe minutely. More than half the 
knowledge which men possess, they get 
by carefcdlynoticing things. 

WaUe : That is easy ; we are to use 
our eyes, I suppose. 

M.: Yes, and other organs also; 
you do not observe sotmds with your 
eyes. 

W, ; No ; I use my ears. 

a. : And how do you notice different 
scents? 

W. I observe them with my nose. 

if. : And the difference in taste — 
between the taste of milk, and milk 
and water, for instance ? 

W. : I And that out with my tongue. 

M: And ifyouwant to know whether 
your plate is hot or cold ? 

W. . I can tell that by feeling. 

M. : So you have several organs to 
obaerve witJi. 

W. : Yes, organs for seeing, hearing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling, — there 
aiefive. 

if. : They are called the Jive semes. 
These senses are, all day long, briuging 
some knowledge or other to your mind. 
The Object Lessons will lead you to 
use them more carefully and slowly, 
and afterwards to form words for ex- 
premng your observations with exact- 
ness. In the course of time you will 
leani many things. You will have to 
look at two or uiiee objects together, 
and to notice in what they are alike, 
and in what they differ— to compare 
them as we say. Then you will learn 
to find out the reason why they differ 
—to reflect ; and when you can observe , 
compare, and reflect carefully, you 
shall learn to arrange your objects in 
cUsaes. "We shall not have time for a 
long lesson now, — suppose we begin 
with the table-cloth. Now, WiUie, 
take great notice with your eyes, and 
tell me all its parts. 



W, : Vij eyes tell me it has no parts 
at all ; it is one large piece. 

M. : Then you must have very bad 
eyes, "Willie — ^look again. 

Ion. : Here is the comer of the cloth 
in my lap. This is one part, is it not ? 
Thetable< cloth has comers. 

M, : Quite right. Ion. Now, move 
your finger from that comer to Lucy's 
comer, without taking it off the doth, 
and you will find that it may travel to 
her in four directions. 

I. ; I can move m^ finger along this 
edge, or the other — ^m two directions. 

W. : That is another -gaity —the edge. 
The doth has comers and edges — two 
parts. 

J. : Or, instead of going round the 
edges, I may move my finger across the 
face of the cloth to Lucy. 

M. : Do not say " the cloth's face" 
say surface. Your finger may travel 
in another way across the under surface 
— ^that will make four directions. 

W. : Ah, then, the cloth has four 
parts, — the edges, comers, upper sur- 
face, and under surface, ^d I see 
another; In what part is the urn 
placed ? 

Ada. : In the middle : that is ano- 
ther part. 

Z. : Here is another part, which I 
made myself, — the "hem" round it. 

/. : Ajid then you made some stitches, 
they must be parts of the doth. 

M. : So they are. 

A. : I see some flowers marked all 
over it. 

W. : But they are not parts. 

Z. ; I think tiie flowers on it must 
be called parts, because if the cloth had 
not any patterns on it, it would be a 
sheet. 

W. : Very well. It has a border — 
that is a part. 

J. : Oh ! oh ! I am so pleased. I 
have found thousands of parts all at 
once. Look ! while I pull out some in 
this place, where it is "unraveled." 
They are little threads or "ravelUngu." 



M. .UTicy are called Jtbret properly. 
/. : Where do the ftbres come from, 
Hamma > 



may eee fields eovercd with plai 
ingaprottj blue flower; they are called 
Jtax plants. Alter the flowers ore dead, 
the plants are pulled up. The seeds 
are tbeo beatun out ; the atalks ore 
Boaked in water and dried and beaten, 
and eombed, and bleached, and ao on, 
until they hccome buudlea of fibres fit 
b) make into a table-eloth. 

Z. ; What is done with the seeds ? 

M. : Thoy are sold to the chemists, 



and others, and are called linseed. 
Goods made from the flai-plant are 
ealled" linen" goeda. They are manu- 
factured in Leeds, Dundee, Dunfenn- 
line, and the norli of Ireland. 
We will cow mate up the lesson. 

(1.) Oitr Table-cloth i 






« with i 



hem, 8titcbes,paUfrm, bordert, (Bidfira. \ 

{ 2.) The linen w procared fnm thi ■ 

italk of the Jlax-plimt tohieh is grovis • 

in Yorkshire, Ireland, Flanders, ^c. 

(3.) TabU-ehths are made at Leiit. . 

Dundee, Danfemline, %e. 
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homes, 



.here our wear - y 



limbs we* 



m 



nTi ^ fi ^^ 




still shall be our sleep, Un-der mid-night shadows deep. 




2nd. 

Ere the morning sun arise 
Glorious in the eastern skies, 
Wandering forth in love and joy 
To our rude but loVd employ ; 
Gratefiil for our happy days 
"We our morning song will raise, 
Telling to the east and west 
How the sons of toil are blest. 



• "Caller gloaming," cool or fresh evening twilight. 
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LETTER TO PUPIL TEACHEES. 

No. VL 



My dear young Friendt, 

Having pressed upon you in my last 
letter the importance of cultivating 
gentleness of manner, I would now 
add a few cautions upon an evil by 
which it may be sometimes accompa- 
nied, I mean a want of restraint and a 
laxness of discipline. The fond mother 
often falls into this mistake; she 
wishes to be kind to her child, and lets 
it have its own way in everything, and 
thus renders it a burden to itself and 
an annoyance to others. But the 
judicious parent, while as kind and 
gentle in her manner, is led by her 
very love to her child to keep it in its 
proper place, and to exercise that 
wholesome restraint over it which she 
knows to be essential to its real welfare. 
And the wise teacher, in the same way, 
will maintain a firm and constant vigi- 
lance over the whole conduct of the 
children entrusted to his care. 

Now in order, to do this he must be 
alive to little things; he must notice 
everything that passes under his eye, 
and gain the art of reading, I had 
almost said, the thoughts^ but certainly 
many of the feelings of his children 
fix)m their looks and gestures. 

Few can have had much to do with 
Sunday Schools without observing the 
great difference there is in the power 
which different teachers have of con- 
trolling their children. You will 
sometmies meet with a teacher who 
seems to understand nothing about his 
class, and to possess no influence over 
it ; IM3 is not always owing to a want 
of interest or earnestness in his work, 
but he does not know how to manage 
the children, or to gain that command 
over them which he might have, if he 
did but understand the proper way of 
obtaining it While you may see 
another teacher who, without any ex- 
ertion, can keep his whole class in 
perfect order, and immediately repress 
with a look or a word anything that 
would tend to throw it into con&ion. 
Teachers of the former description may 



be useful, and Grod may make them, as 
they are humbly desiring to serve Him, 
blessings to the souls of some of the 
children; but none can doubt that, 
humanly speaking, they would be 
much more likely to be doing good if 
they possessed more aptness for the 
work in which they are engaged. They 
are, however, for the most part, em- 
ployed in other occupations during the 
week, and have little or no opportunity 
of being taught the art of teaching, or 
being shown the way in which they 
might become more dalM and efficient. 
But it is not so with you ^ your whole 
time is given up to be tramed as tea- 
diers, and therefore it is not unreason- 
able to expect in every Pupil Teacher 
a far high^ degree of sldll and manage- 
ment than is commonly seen in those 
engaged in Sunday School teaching : 
exert yourself then to obtain this, and 
never be satisfied till you £eel that you 
can have a perfect command over any 
class with which you may be put in 
charge. I need not repeat that you 
will not obtain this by a loud and 
boisterous manner, but you will find it ' 
depends in no small degree upon the 
habit of attending to litde things, and 
checking the first beginnings of dis- 
order ; get an eye to notice everything, 
and to be conscious of the first breach 
of discipline, however trifling, — for in- 
stance, suppose you have a class, and 
tell them to sit with their arms folded, 
or their hands on their knees ; do not 
wait till two or three, or perhaps even 
the whole class, have got out of the re- 
quired posture, before you recall their 
attention to the direction you have 
given, but be so alive to every motion 
as to catch the flrst attempt that any 
one child makes to unfold his arms, 
and check it at once ; the others ^will 
then see that it must not be done, and 
you will maintain perfect order 'with 
far less trouble than you would have 
in continually struggling with the un- 
ruly movements of a resUess class. I^t 
this be your plan in every thing, calmly 
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and gently, but yet firmly to repress Hie 
first risings of disorder, and tiie chil- 
dren will feel that you have an influence 
over them which it is useless to resist, 
aad will fa\l into it with ease and satis- 
faction to themselves. Indeed you will 
always find that it is as great a pleasure 
to the children to be well managed, as 
it is to their teacher, and to every 
one else who has to do with them, to 
see them orderly and attentive. But it 
is much easier thing to talk about this 



than to do it ; it requires constant energy 
and attention on your part ; you must 
throw your whole mind into it, or else 
you wOl never succeed, and the earlier 
you begin to strive after its attainment, 
the more Ukelv wilt you be to become 
in time a really valuable and effective 
teacher. 

Believe me, 
My dear young friends. 
Faithfully yours, 

J. G. 



EXTRACT. 



"The formation of public opinion, 
Dr. Arnold thought a point of the ut- 
most moment in a school; every reader 
of his life must recollect his earnest de- 
sire to be supported by his sixth form, 
and it is surely a great mistake to sup- 
pose that public opinion can only be 
formed in such schools as Eton, Harrow, 
or Rugby. Whether men or boys, rich 
or poor, it is by *the judgment of our 
peers' that we are most influenced, 
fiyery observant teacher knows, that if 



a boy's conduct is condemned by those 
of his own age, he feels their reproof 
much more keenly than that of his 
seniors. This feeling is a mine which 
will assuredly yield ore if worked. In 
ordinary schools, public opinion is, cer- 
tainly, often dormant ; but it may, I am 
persuaded, everywhere be roused where 
the numbers are sufficiently large." — 
Report on Union Schools T. B. Browne^ 
Esq. 



GEKEEAL EXAMIKATIOI^ OF CAOT)ID1TES POR 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT.— EASTER, 1851. 

(Continued from owr July Number.) 

(Mastebs.) 

GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH 

XITERATURE. 

Section II. 
3. Analyze the construction of the 



following passage, so as thoroughly to 

shew the connexion of the several 

clauses: — 

ffigh on a throne of royal state, which far 

Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 

Sbow'rs on her Idiigs harharic pearl andgold, 

%tan exalted sat, hy merit rais'd 

To that bad eminence ; and, from despair 

Thiis hig:h uplifted beyond hope, aspires 

Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 

^atn war with Heav*n. 

Sbction hi. 

Write a simple paraphrase in prose 
of the following passage : (italics refer 
to next section } — 

^Vhiles that the armed hand doth fight cimMd 
The tuivitfd head cUffends itself at home : 
For G<t9erwment, though high, and low, aud 
lower 



Put into parts, doth keep in one concert ; 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like Music. 

Therefore doth Heaven divide 
The tlate of man in divers functions f 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees ; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a i)eopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates corrcctat home; 
Others, like merchants venture trade abroad ; 
Others like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring 

home 
To the tent royal of their emperor : 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons buildmg roofs of gold : 
The civil citizens kneeding up the honey ', 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
The heavy burthens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly turn, 
Delivering o'er to executors psde 
The lazy yawning drone. 

Sbction 17. 
Give the derivation and literal mean- 
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ing of the words printed in italics in 
the last foregoing passage. 
; ; Section V. 

1. Mention points of comparison be- 
tween the modem English and Anglo- 
Saxon languages. 

2. StajLe and account for the changes 
in the English language between tibie 
times of Chaucer and Shakspeare. 

, 3. What were the principal literary 
productions of Lord Bacon — Lord 
Clarendon — Dryden — Swift — Pope — 
Addison — Dr. Johnson — Gibbon — 
Burke ? 

Giye a foU account of one of the 
works named in your answer. 
(mibt&esses.) 
ARITHMETIC. 
Section I. 
Write outfuU notes of an introductory 
lesson on — 

1. Subtraction, 

2. Multiplication^ or 

3. Simple Interest 

Section II 

1. Find how many lbs. there are in 
1234 tons, and the yalue at ^d. per lb. 

2. The circumference of the fore- 
wheel of a carriage is 5 ft. 3 in., and 
that of the hind wheel 7 ft 1 in. Find 
the number of revolutions made by 
each in a journey of 100 miles. 

3. Find the sum of f of a guinea, | 
of a crown and five-sixths of a pound. 

Section III. 
2. What win 117 tons 8 cwt. of coal 
cost, if 71 tons cost £79 ? 

2. Find, in as many ways as you can, 
the price of 147 articles at 9s. 6|d. 
each. 

3. How many days of 12 working 
hours each should 1 7 men take to do a 
piece of work similar to one which 10 
men finished in 19 days of 11 hours 
each. Section IV. 

1. Write out, with examples, some 
of the simple rules in mental arithmetic 
that are of most practical use. 

2. Find the interest on £257 lOs.ed. 
for 1 year, 3 months, 6 days, at 4| per 
cent, per ammm. 

3. Find the simi and difference of 
five-twelfths and six-elevenths. 

[This may be worked by decimals.] 



4. Beduce four-fifths of a pound to 
the decimal of a guinea. 
Section V. 

1. What are the uses of the Gash 
Book — Day Book — Journal — Ledger ? 

2. Explain as you would to a Pupil 
Teacher, the advantages of the study 
of Book Keeping, and those of the 
system in which you would instruct her. 

ENGLISH HISTORY AND 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Section I. 

1. State what you have read about 
Oaractacus. 

2. At what time, for what purpose, 
and under what circumstances, was 
Augustine sent to England } 

3. Describe as far as you can the 
religious state of the ancient Britons, 
the Saxons, the Danes, and the early 
Normans in this country. 

Section II. 

1 . Give a short- account of the ancient 
inhabitants of Scotland. 

2. Mention, with dates, some of the 
chief circumstances of the the invasion 
of Scotiand by Edward I. 

3. From what causes, and with what 
results, was a Scottish Queen confined 
in Lochleven Castle ? 

Section III. 

1 . Name, with dates, the chief events 
in English History with which Philippa 
of Hainault is connected. 

2. What effects did the family con- 
nexions, character, and married life of 
Catharine of Aragon produce on the 
state of this country ? 

3. Wbo was Elizabeth of Bohemia ? 
How does she form a memorable link 
in our National History ? 

Section IV. 

1. Name, in order, some of the most 
important events in the History of Eng- 
land since the Norman Conquest, with 
dates, and the names of the English 
Monarchs in whose several reigns they 
occurred. 

2. What discoveries in the New 
World have been most useftil to the in* 
habitants of England? Give your reasons. 

8. What physical advantages have 
the people of England over other 
European nations } 



PAPERS FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

No. 8. OCTOBEB 1, 1851. 



This moadi will conclude a great event in our •national annals. 
Within a lew weeks the niarvels of the InduAtrial Palace will be 
dispersed. The vast spectacle, inaugurated last May-day, which so 
many thousuids of all ranks and races have daily flocked t<o admire 
will seem to have come and vanished like a vision which exhibited, 
in one view, the manifold activities of skill and industry which are 
ererjrwhere at work around us, and the new phases whicl\ they as- 
8Qiae in modem civili^atLon. 

That wondrous vision, as it fades, may well leave many needfull 
lessons behind it. It summons us to praise and adoration ; for the 
earth is the Lord's and all its fulness ; He has created the varied 
materials on which labor is exerted for the supply of human wants, 
and has bestowed those faculties which extend the domain of Art 
and Science.* It tells us, in visible characters, that there are ties 
which bind aU nations together, and make them dependent on each/ 
other; that we must seek in these times to realize our common 
humanity, and to lay aside those national jealousies which war with 
the interests of our race. It reminds aU classes and orders in our 
own English land of our inseparable relations and our duties towards 
each other ; and new sympathies and perceptions of mutual obliga- 
tion have often, we trust, been taken home to human hearts from 
that wide arena where rich and poor have met and wondered together. 

There is another lesson we may read in that spectacle. It was a 
symbol of the material civilization which surrounds us, and revealed 
^t8 rapid progress which seems destined to become accelerated. It 
loarked how far the restless tide of invention had pushed those results 
which increase wealth and multiply the conveniences and enjoyments 
^^ exterior national life. But surely it should lead us to examine 
whether in the higher and more real attributes of civilization we 
'^ trace commensurate growth. Art enshrines her dreams in coxint- 
'<^ shape? ; Science plies its busy processes, and makes nature and 
'tsmost subtle forces minister to man; Commerce lets loose her 
•^sies across the seas ; — ^all, in this age, seem instinct with the spirit 

• " Say not the Discoveries we make are our own ; the germs of every Art are implanted 
^'thin ug ; and God our Instructor, from His concealment, develops the facmties of 
luvetition."-~MoiTO xo the Opficul Catalog v£ of thb £xHiBiTioxi. 
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of improvement and progress ; but let iis not foi^t that the civilka- 
tion whicH ifi merely wrought out of these elements, must be hollow 
and insecure. It is the mind and heart of a nation which determine 
its real essentieA greatness. — Did no spectator, as he traversed that 
splendid aisle, wander away, one moment, to the hearths and haunts 
of those whose hands had Aimished the gorgeous scene, and pray that 
there too, like an angel- visitant, the spirit of improvement might 
enter, and work out in those million homes its noblest mission ? 

Ko thoughtful person can doubt that the recent discoveries of 
Science are conducive, in the scheme of Divine Providence, to wise 
and beneficent ends ; and that they have already been attended with 
much real social progress. All must rejoice that commerce spreads 
her peaceM enterprise, wearing away those exclusive national preju- 
dices which have often entailed the sin and curse of war, and ex- 
chan^ng gifts between distant climes. But material progress has 
its dangers as well as its blessings ; riches and luxuries and the re- 
finements of Art may exhaust a nation's real strength ; and while 
production multiplies, those whose toil has been stimulated in the 
process may be overlooked, and, as to all the highest purposes of 
life, may waste and deteriorate. It is well that Science and Com- 
merce have placed many physical comforts within the reach of the 
industrial classes, which last century were imknown amongst them. 
But this is what we need also, — ^that the active spirit of improve- 
ment which pervades our time, may animate all direct and earnest 
efforts to spread intellectual and moral culture amongst those classes 
who live by their physical labor, and to lay the framework of a true 
and Christian civilization on this English soil. 

And surely it becomes those who are engaged in the work of 
Christian Education to share this active spirit of improvement which 
lives and moves in our time. This is the lesson which that great 
spectacle in Hyde Park, as its splendor becomes dim and fades m^ 
the past, will leave behind for us. 

Let us be thankful for better prospects and much positive impron 
ment. Educational agencies attract every year more, wide a: 
thoughtful attention ; let the nation once become convinced that 
real and practical work exists within our Schools, and it will ri 
up, we believe, to fulfil a great social duty which has been too lonj 
postponed. But it rests much with those who are now engaged i 
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popular Education to detennine its fdtore progress ; the j may do 
much, at this important epoch of its history, to improve its character 
and enlarge its influence. Theu: path, we know, is often surrounded 
with much discouragement and perplexity, hut it stretches forward 
to the nohlest results ; and none, we are sure, can look with mor^ 
hopeful confidence on their vocation as one which is given &om Otod, 
and which, with His blessing on their ^efforts, will serve to carry on 
the work which He wills to-be done in this world, — ^to unravel its 
Eod disorders, and help forward its most real progress. 

We ask our readers, each in his own sphere, to aid that spirit of 
improvement which has awekened within our English Schools. All 
can give aid ; and their aid is wanted. New facflities are now sup- 
plied for the conduct of Schools ; let these be cheerftilly seized and 
turned to account. Books well adapted to the purposes of instruction 
and improved apparatus and arrangements are now within more 
gvneral reach. Education, as a theory, is more widely discussed ; 
and its broad principles have, we think, been ascertained. Method 
and Organization have b«en submitted to more careM analysis, 
though much remains in these two main branches of Educationdi 
Science for investigation and experiment. Might not many Teachers 
study these important points with more thought and interest, and 
^uire greater technical skill in their occupation? Then, again, 
oppoitunities or instruments in self-tuition are more or less accessible 
to all, and should be used to obtain more fiill and thorough know- 
ledge in the subject-matter of our instruction ; all Teachers, what- 
ever be their range of instruction, will seek to learn as well as 
cpnnnunicate, if tihey would make their work efficient and progres- 
sive. But chiefly let us strive to watch with more earnest solicitude 
the character of those committed to our trust ; to foster the growth 
of honesty and truth^iljiess and all noble and generous feelings with 
^djy sympathy, and to inculcate, simply and with reverence, the 
Inroad eternal truths of our Christian Faith. This improvement, 
^d its results are the highest, aU^— whatever may be the disadvan- 
tages of their position — ^may seek to effect. It will always much 
depend on the personal influence of the Teacher; and, assuredly, in 
tile most poor and secluded village-school, where little intellectual 
Progress seems possible, the steady hopeful effort to mould the heart 
of childhood aright will have its reward. Thus, let us seek to 
spread life and energy through our schools ; as our work becomes 
Qiore real it will assume an interest which was before unknown ; 
iuid, through the intellectual and moral elevation of the mass of 
society, wfll subserve, let us trust, the best welfere of our native 
land. 

'^ Palace of Industry made this truth visible — ^that all men are 
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designed, in the arrangements of God's providence, to co-operate 
with each other for their common weal. In its countless natural 
products, gathered from East and West: its varied industrial works, 
which Science daily multiplies and Commerce distributes over 
remote empires : its marvellous facilities for promoting the inter- 
course ol nations and making thought quick ; — ^in all these were 
men taught that they have common interests, and must put forth 
their powers and faculties for the welfore of the race. Let this high 
purpose animate our efforts, while, in the spirit of improvement 
which rises and spreads around us, we labor to ftdfil our vocation. 
For this is the lesson we need to learn in these times : 



THE PROGRESS OP THE HUMAN 1LA.CE, 
RESULTING FROM THE COMMON LABOR OF ALL MEN, 
OUGHT TO BE THE FINAL OBJECT OF THE EXERTION OF EAOH INDIVIDUAL 

IN PROMOTING THIS END, 
WE ARE CARRYING OUT THE WILL OP THE GREAT AND BLESSED GOD.* 



pumsKBiEiirTS m school. 

A lady, the principal of a large school, visiting one conducted on 
the Training System, and observing a boy placed apart from his 
ffeHowSj inquired the reason. When informed that the boy was 
under punishment, she exclaimed, — "What ! you do punish tjhen ? 
I thought on your system punishment was never employed.** Now, 
hoWevCT absurd it may appear, that because we discountenance 
corporal pimishment, therefore no methods of punishment are em- 
ployed, yet such an opinion does prevail; and that too amongst 
teachers, who from their position might have been expected to have 
made themselves acquainted with the peculiarities of every system 
differing from the one in which they have been trained. 

We recognise it as an axiom, that so long as human nature re- 
mains as it is, and so long as there is any waywardness or perversity 
in youthj punishments will have a place in every rightly conducted 
School. The Master who does not punish, acts not unlike the 
individual that having been insulted by a boy, gave him a shilling ; 
the boy elated at obtaining a shilling sa easily, insulted in liJke 
manner the next person he met, and received instead of a shilling a 
whipping. Children who may be unfortunately placed where they 
receive no punishments fi^m the hands of their Master, will, aa they 
pass through life, receive many a kick and blow as the consequence 
of his neglect. 

Since then punishment must be employed, the question takes this 
shape — ^What modes of punishment ought to be adopted ? 

• Motto to the Official Cataloffuc. of the Exhibition. 
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And here we should observe that the design of punishment must be 
kept in view. The purpose of punishment is twofold, — ^the personal 
welfare of the oflfender, and that of all the little commxmity by 
whom the punishment is witnessed. On both the impression ought 
to be left that wrong cannot be done with impunity. Hence the 
aim of punishment is higher than that of the mere preservation of 
order. It is to produce the feeling that to do wrong, no matter how 
or where, always exposes the wrong-doer to punishment; that it 
does this not only in School, but also in Society, — the school of life 
and the wide theatre of God's moral government. Now we conceive 
that corporal punishment does not effect this design. When em- 
ployed, it is difficult for the Master to convey to the mind of the 
child that it is inflicted for his good ; it is too often an outburst of 
the Master's angry feelings, and is too frequently adopted as a sum- 
mary way of dismissing a case, into the merits of which he is too 
indolent to inquire. 

For punishment to accomplish its object, its design mtist be appre^ 
hended by the offender. The offence, if needs be, ought to be pictured 
out and brought home to the conscience, and the child ought to feel 
that the Master punishes, not for the gratification of his own 
feeUngs, but because the welfare of the child requires ii. 

"We would now state a few methods of punishment which we 
have found useful in our own circumstances, premising that such 
modes ought always to be adjusted to the offence. Offences against 
the order of the school, inattention to its business, and decidedly 
immoral conduct, ought to be encoimtered by different methods of 
punishment. Sometimes offences against discipline, especially if 
they proceed from inadvertence, may be remedied by a ^ance of the 
eye, or a word directed at the moment to the offender. Such faults 
as inattention and talking, which are amongst the most frequent 
that occur, may be to a great extent cured by loss of position La the 
class, or by witholding the use of the play-ground, at times when 
the loss will be severely felt. Idleness, as shown in neglect of duty 
at school, or in not doing the exercise at home, will be prevented 
by exacting the work after school hours. Employing invariably the 
best boys as monitors of order, is frequently, especially when, such 
appointments are made weekly, as we would recommend, felt by 
disorderly children more than liie severest reproof. Where aU other 
methods haye failed, we have sometimes been successful by asking 
an ahn€6t inconrigible boy to come to our home, where, having 
pointed out to him the evils of which he is guilty, we have given 
him some little thing to do for half an hour, and have sent him 
home witti liie feeling that his teacher is his friend, and that to do 
what kis teacher wishes is nothing but reasonable. 
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Immoral oonduct will require a more elaborate process. The 
conduct ought to be subjected to a careful review; all the circum- 
stances ought, if possible to be ascertained; the decision of the 
Word of God on it brought home to the conscience ; and the punish- 
ment awarded be such as will be distinctly remembered. 

Before punishment is inflicted, the Master and the children ought 
to be thoroughly satisfied that it is deserved. It would be manifestly 
imjusty for instance, to punish incapacity as if it were inattention ; 
or to punish a boy on the word of another, before giving him an 
opportunity of self-defence. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that constant and varied em- 
ployment, frequent singing and exercises, together with invariable 
good temper in the Master, are the best means of preventing the 
necessity of punishment. And never let it be forgotten that the 
Master who has to punish frequently, proclaims thereby his own 
incapacity for the situation he occupies. 



ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

No. IV. 
FRACTIONS. 

In teaching Fractions, the first object should be to make the term 
perfectly intelligible. It is frequently useful to give an example 
first, and the definition afterwards. A ahilUng contains twelve equal 
parts called pennies, and each penny is a twelfth fraction of a shil- 
ling. What fraction then is a penny of sixpence ; or of half-a- 
crown ? What fraction is a half-penny of sixpence ? what of a 
shilling ? If then a quantity he divided into a certain number of equal 
parts, each part is called the corresponding fraction of the whole. Let 
a child divide a piece of paper into 6 equal parte ; each is a sixth 
part of the whole, and the symbol representing it is J. Divide 
other pieces of similar size into 5 and 4 equal parts. One of the 
former is expressed by the symbol J, and one of the latter by J. By 
comparing their magnitudes, it will be seen that } is less than j, and 
that 5 is less than i. 

Proceed to explain the symbol f, showing that the lower figure 
always represents the number of parts into which the quantity was 
oriflnnally divided, and the upper figure denotes how many of such 
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^ual parts are taken. Illustrate the same definitions by a straight 
line drawn upon the black-board, and divided into 6 equal parts. 
Show by actual measurement (1) that i and ^ express the same por- 
tion of the line, and generally that when the two figures of a 
fraction are divided by the same number, the value is not altered ; 
and (2) that § may eidier mean that when 1 is divided into 6 equal 
parts, we are to take S of them ; or that when 3 is divided into 6 
equal parts, we are to take 1 of them. Show this by figures as well 
as lines. Thus § of a shilling means properly 3 times J of a shil- 
ling, f,e. 3x2d.=6 pence; but i of 3 shillings, or 36 pence, also=6 
pence. We see, in this last process, that we may regard a fraction 
as an example of simple division, in which the numerator is the 
dividend and the denominator the divisor. Show that § £^ may 
mean that £1 is to be divided into three equal parts, of which two 
are to be taken ; or that £2 is to be divided into three parts and one 
taken. This double interpretation of the symbol | may be shown 
by objects as well as figures. 

Examples in fractions, as well as in other arithmetical rules, 
should be often drawn from the common every-day life of children ; 
the teacher should acquire a facility in proposing such questions, 
without the aid of a text-book. Thus, for instance : If you are 
sent to spend the third of a shilling in apples, and a fourth in sugar, 
what money would you bring back ? 

The lower figure of a fraction, denoting or denominating into how 
many equal parts a number or magnitude is divided, is termed the 
Denominator; the upper figure denoting the number of these parts 
which are to be taken is called the Mtmerator. 

Before any new step is taken, it will be most important to explain 
the principle, already noticed, which lies at lie foundation of 
almost every operation in fractions, viz., that a fraction is not 
altered in value, if the numerator and denominator he muUi^lied hy the 
same number. Children may be easily made to comprehend the 
reason of this rule. Thus il 2 equal lines (numbers or any objects 
may be taken as well) be divided, one of them into 6 equal parts, 
and the other into 3 equal parts, it follows that ^ of a line must be 
twice J, i.e. 3=|. Similarly J might be shown to be of the same 
value as J ; and so on generally, whatever multiplier be used. 

This principle being understood, future rales must be built upon 
it. Thus we are able to convert whole numbers into fractions, 
assigmng to them any denominator whatever, and making corres- 
ponding changes in tlie numerator. "We may make 3=f=lxf='/. 
On the same principle, 31= "+| fi.e. as many 6ths as there are in 
the whole number 3, and fths besides)=¥. And conversely 
?=»+|=3+i, or 8 i. 
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The reason lor the following roles will now be understood ; and 
generally we should give no rule without having first led the 
children to see the principles in which it is founded ; although, of 
course, they should acquire afterwards an almost mechanical readi- 
ness in working examples on the rule, without going, in each in- 
stance through the rationale of tibie process ; which should, never- 
theless, be at times required : — 

I. To reduce a quantity, which is partly integral and partly 
fractional, into the form of a fraction ; multiply the integral part ^ . 
the denominator of the frB,ctional part, and add to it the numera 
for a new numerator, which, with the old denominator, becomes 
fraction required. 

II. Conversely y to express an improper fraction (Le. a fraction 
whose numerator is greater than the denominator) as a mixed 
number, find the integral part by division, and add to such integer 
the remaining fractional parts. 

Any number which divides two or more other numbers without 
remainder is called a Common Measure of those numbers. If we 
wish to express a fraction in its lowest terms, we must divide the 
numerator and denominator by their greatest Common Measure. The 
children should have the rule for obtaining the greatest Common 
Measure given to them, and be pracdscd in the reduction of frac- 
tions to their simplest forms. 

A MuUvple of two or more other numbers is some number which 
each of them will divide without remainder. It should be shown 
that the lowest Common denominator of two or more fractions will 
be the least Common Multiple of their denominators. 



ITOTES OF A LECTUEE ON THE GLASGOW TKATNING 

SYSTEM. 

(Continued from Ifo, VII. J 

We now propose to give a brief description of the plans and 
arrangements adopted at the Glasgow Normal Seminary to ex- 
empli^ these principles. The arrangements are threefold. 

1. Moral Training. 

2. Classification. 

3. Grallery Lessons. 
I. Moral Trainmg, 

To secure moral training, great reUance is placed on the principle 
termed sympathy of numbers, and amongst many others there are 



three aspects in which this prindpie is viewed as conduciTe to this 
end. 

1. 77ie Play Ground. 

It is considered that a nnmber of children thrown loose £tx>ni the 
restraints of the School-room, and allowed to choose their amu&e- 
m«its in a play-groimd withont interference on the part of the 
Teacher, and wi& beautifdl or tempting objects within their reach, 
such as flowers or fhdt, will develope &aits of character whidi no 
other circmnstances wonld have brought forth ; and thus subjects 
for moral lessons \nll be presented, which, rightly handled, cannot 
but be productive of good. 

2. Instant oheMmce. 

Every Teacher must have observed that when he has appealed to 
his children on points of law, the majority have been in fevour of 
law b^g observed. 

It is hence an arrai^etnent at Glasgow that no lesson shall be 
proceeded witli while a command is unheeded, or but partially- 
obeyed. There is an entire suspension of the business of the schod 
till that which ha» been ordered has been done; and Mr. Stow 
delights in uttering that the way to do a thing is to do it, and the 
vay to get obedience is to stop everything till it is rendered. 

3. BQde lesson. 

This is the chief instrument in moral training. 

The subject of the lesson is intended to bear, when occasion de- 
mands, on the faults, — ^notthe faulty individuals, — which have come 
under the Teacher's notice in the School-room or Play-groxmd. 

The principle of the Bible Lesson is an easy one. 

¥it8t place, by easy illustration, the literal meaning of the passage 
be&re the minds of the children, and then make the application 
which it involves. 

n. The Classijieatfon of the Children. 

The Glasgow Normal Seminary consisted, at the time when I was 
a student, of four mixed schools, and one girl's industrial school, — 
a mixture of sexes not of ages, who were under four masters and 
two assistants. 

These schools were known as the initiatory, — the juvenile, — ^the 
jnnior,— and the senior. 

The Initiatory School comprised about 300 children under 6 
years, with one Master and Mistress, and in its reading lesson was 
confined to boards. 

The Juvenile School containing about 80 children, between the 
ages of 5 and 8, was under the care of one Master. Gallery lessons 
were g^ven to the whole, but the reading lessons were in two sec- 
tions, usimg McCuUoch's 2nd and 8rd books.' 
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Tho Junior School, containing perhaps 160 children hetween the 
ages of 8 and 10, was under one Master and an assistant ; and was 
divided for both G^ery and Beading Lessons, into two sections, 
both reading McCulloch's 4th book, — ^die series of lessons in prose 
and yerse. 

The Senior School, containing about 150 children, was divided 
into two sections under a Master and an assistant ; the lower section 
for children between 10 and 12, and the higher for children above 
twelve. 

Eor admission into all these sections, except the highest, reading 
was employed, as each section had its book and read the same 
lesson ; but in the highest section no children were admijbted, how- 
ever fluent their reading, if their intelligence of its meaning was 
below the average of the section. 

For individual reading, and for arithmelic, these sections were 
broken into classes of from five to twelve children, according to the 
School, and placed under monitors taken from the children, who had 
been longest in attendance at the School. 

HI, Gallery Lessons, 

The Gallery is the chief instrument in collective teaching, and is 
employed for that purpose three times each day. Its first use is in 
the Bible Lesson, which is given at the opening of the School, on 
the principles already stated. Its next use is in the Secular Lesson, 
one of which is given each afternoon. The Lessons comprise, — 
Lessons on Objects, — The Science of Common Things, — ^Minerals 
and Manufactures, — ^Articles of Commerce, — Scientific Instruments, 
— and ITatural Philosophy. 

These are varied with Lessons on Natural History and Greogaphy. 

In conducting these lessons the teachers employ observation, ex- 
periment, comparison, and analogy; and their chief design is to 
induce children to thmk, while a secondary object is to furnish them 
with facts and language which may be used in the elucidation of the 
Bible or Beading Lesson. 

A. word as to the Natural History Lesson. This is usually on 
some well-known animal, and is taken up in the order of structure, 
food, habits, and uses. 

Another use of the Gallery is in the analysis of Beading Lessons. 

The Lesson is read simultaneously, and individually ; and then 
analysed. 

The analysis comprises four stages. 

In the first stage questions are put which must be answered in 
the words of the lesson. Then similar questions are put in order 
to draw out the meaning of the words employed. A third stage is 
to take the derivation of the chief terms employed; and the fourth 
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and final stage is to illustrate the subject of the lesson — ^very much 
as in the Secular Lesson. 

In closing what I have to say on the Glasgow Training System, I 
must not omit to add that it is considered imperative on the Teacher 
to give all the GdUery Zessaru himself. 



NOTES OF SCBIPTUEE LESSONS. 

**Maix cometli forth as a flower and is out down."— Job xiv. 2. 



Compare Man and the Flower. 

I. As to their origin; whenee do 
ih^ come ? 

II. As to their *' coming forth," their 
deyelqpment. 

m. As to their position and cha- 
racter. 

lY. As to the causes and times of 
thdr decay and death. 

1. If you look into a garden or field, 
or upon the hill-side, in winter, you 
observe no pretty flowers; hut in a 
Tery months look on these same places, 
and you see many. Where do they 
come from ? The seed is put into the 
garden by the gardener, or into the 
field, or on the hill-side by the wind or 
the birds; and there it lies. If you 
could see it, what do you think would 
bappen to it ? It becomes crumbly and 
tnms to dust, — ^then a little sprout 
shoots downwards and another up- 
wards ; and so in time, from this piece 
of earth, comes forth a beautiful 

floWOT. 

So with man, — with all his wonder- 
fid frame : his curiously constructed 
eye; his marvellous hand; his wonder- 
working brain ; his voice, which makes 
language; and his ear, on which 
pleasant sounds and music fall ; with 
all his strength and activity, his body 
is only animated dust, — dust he is, and 
unto dust he must return. But as God 
has placed in the seed a little speck 
which is its vital part ; so in man mere 
is a soul which always lives, — ^the 
breath of life which He breathes into 
man's body, and which cannot cease to 
exist 

2. There is something interesting in 
the little green blade tiiat is just be- 
ginning to peep above the surface of 
tbs ground ; it looks so weak and so 



helpless, that our sympathies are en- 
gaged, and we admire it and think it 
loTely. And how defenceless and 
dependent is childhood ; and from this 
yery helplessness how strongly do our 
affections cling to a Httle child. Then 
mark the growth of the green blade ; 
see when me tiny leaf appears, and the 
bud scarcely visible. Watch it as the 
bud opens a Uttle and a little more, day 
after day, each time displa^ring a freckle, 
streak, or tint unperceived before. 
And so with man ; you see the babe, 
unconscious at first, except to the crav- 
ings of appetite, begin to exhibit by 
its glancing eye and its sweet smile the 
wondng of a soul within ; and wiien it 
learns to speak,new beauties continually 
appear, as its mind unfolds itself, and 
displays the effort of memory, the frolic 
of imagination, or the result of its 
infant reason. And all this while, 
fresh bodily beauties are daily becom- 
ing yisible: and moral ones too, as 
kindness, self-denial, gratitude, love. 
Thus as the flower developes its many 
beauties, so does the child's bodily, 
mental, and moral loveliness unfold 
itself and attract admiration and affec- 
tion. What a pity it is that a blight 
should ever leave a withering spot upon 
the flower, and that sin should stamp 
its features on the fairest child ! 

3. We find some flow^ are in' 
gardens where every care is taken of 
them. If the sun is too hot the 
gardener covers them with a shade, if 
there is no rain, he waters them; if 
weeds are growing up around them, 
and taking meir nourishment away, he 
plucks them up ; and if a flower is too 
weak to stand, he gives it a support 
These flowers are like those who live 
in a Christian land, where Ministers 
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and Teaohers and many others are the 
gardeners, taking care of the hundreds 
of flowers that are growing up in 
Schools and Churches. If temptation 
is too strong for this one, they try to 
screen him ; if the other wants food 
for his soul (and all need it) they have 
water from a constant stream, — the 
Word of God; if bad passions and 
wicked feelings hinder the growth of 
any, they try to tear away these deadly 
weeds ; and if any ia feeble and help- 
less, they encourage and sustain him. 
But I believe there are more that take 
cave of these human flowers than I 
have mentioned, — Angels take care of 
them, and so doea frod the Father, and 
Jeans Christ our Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit; fill take care of them, and aU 
are watehing how they grow. 

Some flowera spring up in the wilder- 
ness ^* where no eye sees them." The 
heathens are like these ; but mission- 
axies are going lo tend and nourish 
tliem : — let us pray God to bless, them 
ii^ tiieur woik. I need not tell you 
that some flowers, like the tuJip, grow 
high and are very gaudy, and seem to 
say to every one that passes by — 
'^ Look at me, how beautiful I am !" 
CHhers, tike l^e violet, spring up in 
shady and quiet spots, and though they 
are indeed lovely, they bend down their 
heada in humblb modesty. Nor need 
I ask you which of these you love the 
most, or whieh you would Hke to 
imitate. 

4. But man not ooly has his odgin, 
like the flower^ in the dust, and like it 
** cometh fortii," and occupies different 
positions and ezhihita different charac- 
ter; bui also^ and this is the chief 
lesson we have to leavn^ like it he is 
<< cut down" ; he withers, decays, dies. 
How can that little snow-drop, or 
primrose, withstand the nipping flrost 
and the oold wind, and the beating 
hail-storm ? Nay, if they escape these, 
a tiny bird resting on them breaks their 
stem, and. they wither away. Many 
natural causes conspire to destroy them, 
and as if these wore not enough, a 



thousand accidents are ready to befall 
them. They no sooner appear in their 
beauty and prime than they droop, and 
you have hardly time to love them 
before they pass away. Have yon 
never seen two young roses blooming 
side by E^de upon one stalk ? As the 
gentle breeze wafts by, they dance 
together and kiss each other, and ex- 
change their drops of dew. The gar- 
dener knows them ; they are his pets ; 
he tends them with hia greatest care ; 
— but his master, one morning, walks 
in the garden, and nipa ome off for 
himself. You would be sorry to see the 
other left behind in loneliness, and in 
the dewy morning, you would faxM^ it 
wept for its sister gone. But let no 
one complain ; the master took i^ and 
he baa a right to do so. I have seen 
two children in one family like two 
rosea; they played and were happy 
together; till one went away, for it 
was the Master's will ; let no one com- 
plain, for God took the child to bloom 
in Heaven. Jesmlovedyonng children 
when on earth, and He loves ihem 
still, and many go to Him before they 
grow old ; I remember some lines Hbt^ 
say— 

" Biy Lord hath need of these flowrets gay,'* 

The Reaper said, and smiled. 
" Sweet tokens of the earth are th«y, 

Where He was <wce a child."* 

But even if not taken when children, 
men must soon die ; the winter of old 
age must come at last to each. He is 
most Kkely to die before the winter 
comes ; but if not, he cannot weather 
that winter's storms and reach another 
spring. No, not in this world; he 
must wait, till like the returning 
flowers, he rise again, to bloom, if he 
be meet for Heaven, in eternal beauty. 
Let us learn then to think less of this 
world, wherein we cannot stay long ; 
and let ns, by God's help and grace, 
prepare fbr another and a better world, 
where neither sorrow nor death will 
have power over us. 

J. S. 

^Longfellow. 
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" I am the good Shepherd. "-~Joka x. 11. 
Draw from the gallery the country I reach a place not yet parched up by the 



in which this parable was spoken; and 
then remind ^em how different were 
its features and customs from those oi 
our own land. England abounds in 
grassy pastures, watered by clear and 
^nUe brooks, or by deep ponds, seldom 
if ever dry : frequent and refreshing 
showers keep these pastures continually 
green; the sheep are in no danger 
from wild and fierce animals ; and tiie 
shepherd's duties are consequently very 
li^ht. 

It is not so with the shepherd of the 
East : Mb sheep feed on wide and un- 
oadoeed plains, and need continual 
care. 

I'loeeed to pictuare out one of these 
men watching his flock on the vast 
pkia. 

(a.) Other flocks surround him on 
aH sides; among them are perhaps 
some 8h«ep infected with disease, while 
his own are all healthy. If he wished 
them to continue so, he must watch 
carefully to prevent Utem mixing with 
the diseased <mes. 

ik.) These* wide plains have got no 
hedges or fences, — nothing to prevent 
the sheep from wandering away and 
being lost. But he does not wish to 
lose any; his vigilance then must be 
exercised cimtinually, by night and 
day. 

(c) No large ponds or clear brooks 
are to be foimd here : whatever water 
can be found on the wide plain is con- 
tained in two or three deep woUs, which 
the sheep cannot reach; it must all be 
drawn for them. To furnish a supply 
of water will therefore be a part of the 
Bhe][di^'s daily duty. Kefer the chil- 
dren to Oezu xzix. l-3i; and to Exod. 
il 15-19. 

(d.) The climate is very hot; a scorch- 
iag Ban poura its rays down upon them 
every day ; for want of moisture the 

Sss withers and is soon burnt up. 
e wells also perhaps become dry, and 
^ shq^herd must lead his flock else- 
where in searok of food, or they will 
soondia; and frequently a long dis- 
tanoe has to bo travelled before they 



heat. 

Ce.J Amongthe flock are some youi% 
and weakly lambs : they cannot bear 
the fatigue of these long journeys, but 
soon become weary, footsore, and lamcy 
unaMe to proceed any farther. "Will 
they be left to perish, — ^will not the 
kiud shepherd endeavour in some 
way to assist his feeble charge } Yes, 
— you will see him take up the lame 
one, throw it carefully over his shoulders 
or place it in his bosom, and so carry 
it until they arrive at the new pastures. 

(f.J But now comes his most ardu- 
ous and dangerous duty. The country 
is infested with wild beasts, — bears and 
wolves prowl perhaps around his flock, 
ready to seize the flrst stray sheep they 
can find. His life is therefore ooxk- 
tinually in danger, and he often falls a 
sacrifice in attempting to defend his: 
sheep from these marauders. Bring: 
forward the story of David in I Sam. 
xvii. 34-36. 

APPUGA.TION. 

(a J Jesus Christ is the good Shep-^ 
herd : those who love and obey Him 
are His sheep. While on ear& they 
are surrounded by many who do not 
fear God, and if they associate with 
these, they will learn their ways : from 
such it is our Saviour's will that we 
should keep separate. 

(b.) The sheep are prevented from 
straying away only by the constant 
vigilance of their shepherd ; and noth- 
ing but the tmeeaaing care of Jesus can 
preserve His sheep from being led 
astray out of the narrow path by the 
numerous temptations which are aarouitd 
them. 

(e. d.) Tt is needfiil for the shepherd 
daily to supply his flock with water, 
and when food fails to lead them iu 
search of new pastures. Jesus 
promises the living water of His Spirit 
to those who seek it, John iv. 14 ; and 
declares that none that are fed by Him,, 
the Bread of Life, shall again feel 
hunger. — John vi. 26. 

(e,) The young and tender lambs- 
must have frequent assistance, or they 
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will not endure the fatigaea of the 
journey. 

All the trials and difficulties which 
His lamhs meet witii in their journey 
through life, are known to the Saviour. 
He is eyer willing to listen to the 
prayer of even a little child, and to 
help those who seek His aid. *^He 
shall feed His flock like a shepherd: 
He shall gather the lambs wi^h His arm, 
and cairy them in his bosom." — Isaiah 



xl. 11. 

(f,) The shepherd's life is frequently 
risked, and sometimes lost in defending 
his flock from wild beasts. So Jesus 
freely laid do wnHis life to deliver ua from 
the assaults of our great enemy Satan, 
who goes about as a roaring lion, seek- 
ing to make us his prey. Then shall 
we not love this kind Shepherd, and 
pray earnestly that we may be made 
lambs in His fold ? 



NOTES OF A LESSON. 
THE MOTIONS OF THE EAETH. 



The Earth has two principal motions : 
-*-it8 annual motion and its diurnal 
motion. 

1. Obtain frx>m the children the 
meaning and derivation of the word 
annual. This motion is completed in 
one year. Draw on the black board 
the Sun, surrounded by an ellipse, 
the form of the Earth's path. Illus- 
trate this figure by means of a round 
hoop; press the hoop down slightly, 
and it takes the form of the ellipse. 
Show the children that the Sun is not 
in the centre of this ellipse, but nearer 
to one part than the other; at other 
times the Earth is equally distant from 
the Sun. "Without this motion we 
should not have the Seasons. This 
motion goes on year after year. Ex- 
plain the action of the centrifrigal and 
centripetal forces. 

2. The ancients believed that the 
Earth stood still in the centre of space, 
and that all the heavenly bodies re- 
volved round it. To show that this is 
not true, picture out to the children the 
immense size of the Sun, Stars, &c. 
when compared withe the Earth ; also 
their immense distance from the Earth. 
When we consider their distance then, 



the velocity with which they move 
must be very great, if we suppose them 
to revolve round the Earth. On the 
other hand the Earth would only have 
revolved once on its own axis, in the 
same time, which it would take these 
heavenly bodies to travel through an 
immense space. Which hypothesis is 
most simple and therefore most proba- 
ble? Ask the children their opinion, 
and they will now decide in favour of 
the latter supposition. 

This motion causes dav anil night. 
It may also be mentionea that people 
at the equator travel feuter than those 
at London ; and those at London faster 
than those at the Poles. In illustration 
of this fact, draw three circles of differ- 
ent sizes on the board, and suppose 
three boys to set out to run round these 
circles. Give them all the same length 
of time to perform their task. The 
boy who ran round the largest circle 
must of course run much quicker than 
either of the other two ; the boy who 
describes the smallest circle will have 
the least velocity. Apply these circles 
to those which would be described by 
persons in the three latitudes which 
were mentioned. 



MAXmS FOR TEACHERS ON METHODS OP TEACHING 

AND MANAGEMENT. 

The following remarks on teaching to teachers, study closely the characters 
are taken from a little work, entitled of your pupils, their dispositions, and 



Z* Instituteury hj the distinguished 
French educationist, M. Matter. 

' ", he says, addressing himself 



their capacities. Consult the wants of 
your locality. Calculate precisely, with- 
out over confidence, or too mudi diffi- 
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denoe, what is required from you, your 
means of doing i^ their sufficiency, or 
insufficiency, and then take your part. 

II. And, first, in every thmg propose 
to yourselves a well determined aim. 
Trace out beforehand, if only in con- 
ception, Ihe course of studies you mean 
to undertake, the sort of order and dis- 
ci^dine you wish to establish, and the 
kmd and degree of influence you desire 
to exercise over your pupils. And then, 
you aim well and clearly defined, put 
your hand resolutely to the work, trust- 
ing for success to your own conscien- 
tious devotedness, and the help of Qod. 

III. Draw up always a plan of what- 
ever work enga^s you. Be careM 
wisely to co-ordmate and arrange its 
parts, and fix precisely the time to be 
given, to each. 

IV. Above all, spare no pains to form 
the minds of your assistants and moni- 
tors, as well by precept as example. 
Make yourselves felt throughout all the 
details of your teaching ; be, as it were, 
everywhere ; and show yourselves al- 
ways the most devoted, uie most labo- 
rious, and the most persevering parties 
in your schools. 

y. Guard against that duU routine 
whieh is the death of teaching ; and, 
whatever scheme you may fibc upon, 
never look upon it as final or as incapa- 
ble of improvement. On the other hand, 
beware of change for the sake of change, 
and never change too hastily, for by 
doing so you will distract and bewilder 
your pupils, and reader their progress 
unpoBsible; you will never reap the 
fruit of your experiments ; you will feel 
at last disgusted with your purposeless 
labours ; and learn to your cost that it 
is sometimes wise to let well enough 
alonej and that one may spoil a good 
thing in vain attempts to make it better. 

VI. Try always so thoroughly to 
master whatever you profess to teach, 
as to be relieved from the necessity of 
ever and unceasingly recurring to your 
text books. One teaches ill that of 
which he himself knows but a little. 

VII. Make yourselves always under- 
stood. Let your language be level to 
the capacity of your pupils, that is, of 



all your pupils ; for it is not enough 
that the more advanced should compre- 
hend you; all should profit by your 
lessons, as all alike are equally intrus- 
ted to your care, and none have been 
confided to you in order by a vain dis- 
play to serve to minster to your self- 
love or their own. 

VIII. Distinguish well between the 
mere child and me more advanced boy, 
and this last from the grown-up youth. 
If it suffices for you to obtain the at- 
tention of the child, or to exercise his 
memory, this is not enough for the 
bo^ ; he wishes to know the reason of 
thmgs, and his jud^ent must be ap- 
pealed to and cultivated. And the 
young man desires to go still farther : 
he wants to exercise his powers of ima- 
gination and invention — to compose 
and create. You must proportion, then, 
your teaching to the exigencies of 
different ages. 

IX. To this end, be ever adding to 
your stores of knowledge ; read, study, 
and above all learn much by heart — a 
thing now too much neglected by the 
msnority of teachers. 

i. Cultivate a spirit of progress, for 
it alone can sustain you to a proper 
he^ht, and animate your pupils with 
the same admirable sentiment. 

XI. Never attempt the impossible. 
To labour, that you may spare to your 
pupils the trouble of labour — ^to think, 
that you may relieve them of the fa- 
tigue of thmking — ^to so refine upon 
methods as to convert teaching into a 
sort of game or amusement — ^it is the 
foolishest of all enterprises. On the 
contrary, study should demand much 
exertion from the pupil, because it is 
for his good that labour should become 
a habit with him, and good habits can- 
not be formed too soon. 

XII. However, push notyour pupils 
beyond their strength. x ou i^ould 
neither overexcite nor put to sleep the 
faculties of your children ; but form and 
develope them with the temperate wis- 
dom that nature dictates, by employing 
such means as she has furnished. 

XIII. The first lessons are the most 
important, as it is by them the under- 
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standing la ehiefl7 moulded, and the 
intellectiuil habits foimed. Let your 
first lessons, then, be simple and pre- 
cise, and teach yonr pupils nothing 
t^t you do not labour by explanation 
to make them understand. Advance 
slow ly, that you may advance surely, 
but always advance. 

XIY. And far from advancing too 
rapidly, as many teachers do with some 
fM of your pupils return often on your 
steps with fil, £fpeat with oare. The 
knowledge acquired in the earlier les- 
sons makes slight impression upon tiie 
mind, and is easily worn outer effiiced. 
In neglecting to return often to these 
lessons where all is new, both in mat- 
ter and expression, in order to proceed 
still further in advance, to other les- 
sons equally novel, your pupils, while 
a^uffeiiily making much way, willin ' 



reality fiul of all progress ; tiiey will 
leam nothing well, and conseqiiently 
will retain nothing. But that iiniich is 
useful to one is what he knows^ not 
what he did know. 

XV. Put the lesaoas of your schools 
in relation with the duties of life ; and 
let your pupils see that what you teadi 
subserves some good and useful end, 
and show them tiie application of it. 
As, for example, in teaching writing, 
let your pupils leam to write letters of 
correspondence, forms ^ acoountSj re- 
ceipts, bills, &c. 

XVI. From the instant your teach- 
ing is felt to be useful, it will become 
easy; it will oease to fatigue you, for 
it will no longer weary your pupils. 
Men have a ready appreciation for 
whatever is useful, and in l^iis respect 
children are men. 



BOOKS FOR PUPIL TEACHEES. 



To a Pupil Teacher in his fourth 
year, who a^s for a list of books suit- 
able for apprentices at that period of 
their apprenticeship, we reply : — The 
books you require are either — 1. Text 
Books, to prepare you for your annual 
examination ; or, 2. Books to assist you 
in forming the Notes of CoUeotive 
ticssons for Sectional Teaching. As 
Pupil Teachers in their fawrih year 
must be supposed to have all the Text 
Books their Teachers deem essential, 
we shall only append a list of those we 
think best adapted to assist in Sectional 
Teaching. Of course the Hst might be 
easily extended, but these will be found 
most useful : — 

Sullivan's Greography Generalised. 

Hugo Beid's Physical Geography. 

Hughes' Physical Geography. 

System of Geography, by Scottish 
School-Boek Association. 

Curiosities of Physical Ge^raphy, 2 
vols. (Knight's Weekly Volume.) 



Patterson's Zoology for Schools. 
Smellie's Philosophy of N&tuial 

History. 
Main's Vegetable Physiolo^. 
Quadrupeds ; and other Books in 

Natural History, by the BeUgious 

Tract Society. 
Heat. BeUgious Tract Society. 
Light. ditto^ 

J PMosophy of Common ThingSi ditto: 
Paxton's Illustrations of Scriptoie^ 

4 vols. 
I Duncan's Philosoj^y of the SeaaoBSy 

4 vols. 
^ Arts used in the Production of Food, 

Clothing, and Building, 3 yols. 

(Parker,) 
BritishManu£EU}tureB,6vols.(Knight^B 

"Weekly Volume.) 
Dawes' Hints on Secular Bduoation. 
Abbof 8 littie Philosopher. 
Todd's Truth Made Simple. 
Todd's Lectures to CbUdreiu 
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LETTER TO PUPIL TEACHEE8, 

1^0. VII. 



Jfy dear y[min§ Friends, 

Thffce 9X9 many ot^er poii^ts on 
which I ahould like to oner a few 
suggestions ; but I feel that to devote 
a separate letter to each would take 
too much time and space. Very many 
are included in the simple direction, — 
Be eireumspect in all your conduct. You 
have your own character to maintain ; 
to a certain extent, you have to main- 
tain the credit of the school. Msuiy 
eyes are upon you, besides the OniB 
£ye that never closes ; take care then 
how you behave at all times. 

For instance, in the School, let the 
children never see anything in you that 
is unbecoming a Pupil Teacher. Strive 
that your treatment of them may 
always be regulated by the best prin- 
ciples. Children are often thoughtless 
and troublesome, and you may have 
much sometimes to vex and annoy 
you, but aim to keep an unruffled 
temper; never let them see you in a 
{Mission, nor let any child be able to 
Bay,— My Teacher behaves diflferehtly 
to me from what he would do if he 
were in a better humour ; he finds fault 
with that, not because it's wrong, but 
because he's out of temper. I hope I 
need not say to any Pupil Teadier, 
never strike a child, — much less pinch, 
or in any other way cause it pain as a 
punishment, which I have sometimes 
blown monitors do, or I should be 
ashamed even to mention such a thing. 
I should presume tb^t in every school 
where Pupil Teachers are employed, 
oorporad punishment, if used at aU, is 
intrusted only to the Master or Mistress, 
as it should certainly never be inflicted 
at the moment of irritation, but in a 
calm and serious manner, and there- 
fore would be forbidden altogether to 
the Pupil Teachers. 

Avoid also all appearance of parti- 
ality ; perhaps you cannot help feeling 
more interest in one than in another, — 
the docility and attention of some 



children, {tn^ sqn^e peculiarities of dis- 
position whieh ma^ be congenial to 
your own mind, wiU naturajly excite 
your esteem and affection for them In 
a way that you cannot led for qlJiers, 
but never show it in your conduct 
towards the children ; ti eat them all 
in exactly the same manner, and never 
let it be said that some are favoured, 
and others disliked. If no general rule 
is laid down in the sc^oS upon the 
subject, I would advise you to mUkib if 
a role yburself never to take any pre^ 
sents fh)m the children : in many oases 
they may be oflfered in a right way!, 
and be the tokens of a kindly spirit 
which you would wish to encourage, 
(and of course in refusing a present so 
offered, you would do it in a way not to 
hurt the feelings of the child;) but 
they are not unfrequently given as 
bribes, and, even where not so intended 
by the parties who give them, may be 
viewed in that light by others, and 
cause jealousy and distrust, — ^while at 
aU times you would find that they 
render it more difficult for you to act 
with that strict impartiality which you 
must ever strive to exhibit. 

In all your behaviour towards the 
children, let them see too that yoiiare 
acting upon principle; that you are 
as earnest and as interested in teaching 
them when you are not imder the eye 
of the Master or Mistress, or even when 
the^ are out of the room, as you are 
while you. know that they are noticing 
how you are going on. In short, be in 
eveiTthing what you would teach liie 
children to be ; let truth and honesty, 
wisdom and purity, simplicity and godly 
sincerity mark all that you do and say 
before tiie children, that you may be 
able in spirit, though not in worii, to 
use towards them the language of St 
Paul, — -"Those things wmchyehave 
both learned and hearu, and seen in me, 
do ; and the God of peace diall be with 
yea.'* Be vary carelal also, to set linssn 
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a good iwamplA in your behaYioiir to- 
wards jour Master or Mistzess ; let the 
duldrensee in you that oonatant res- 
pect, and prompt obedience, and hearty 
following out of all their directions 
wludi may lead them to fsel not that 
it is the priyilege of those who are a 
little older to get nnroly and self-willed, 
bat that Ihey are to be distinguished by 
knowing better how to behaye them- 



selTes, and bdngmore ready to practice 
that which they hare had moie 
opportunity to learn. I had intended 
to add a few remarks upon your con- 
duct towards each other, and also when 
out of School, but I must reserye these 
to a future letter, and subscribe myself^ 
Tours, yery fidthfuUy, 

J. G. 



EXTRACT. 



<' We should do all we can to make 
rtUgioH pleatant to men. There is no 
way so e£fectiye of maldng men hate 
eyil, as teaching them to rejoice in good. 
Christianity is called in the Bible *Glad 
tidings of great joy,' ^the glorious 
Goroel of the Uessed God;' and till 
we feel that it is so, we haye not learnt 
its true roirit. We must leam to find 
a great pleasure in reli^on, which will 
diow itself in the spirit of all our 
teaching, and will lead others to find 
pleasure in it also. When we are about 
to teach in church, or in Bible-classes, 
or in any other way, let us pray that 
God may teach us to find pleasure in so 
doing. Let us endeayour to feel that 
we are qieaking with our family whom 
we loye, on subjects most blessed to aU 
of us. Let us seek for the spirit to 
shed abroad in our hearts that loye of 
God, whereby our hearts may liye and 
breathe freely." — Ordination Sermon^ 

Hon. and JBev. W. H. LyttUUm, 



'* It is a truth in human nature, that 
childretL and the great mass of num- 
kind haye but little knowledge of theii 
own character and dispositions, and 
quickly form that idea about themjBelres 
which is suggested by the conduct of 
others towards them. They see them- 
selyes, as in a mirror, in the treatment 
they receiye ; they become accustomed 
to a yiew of themselyes borrowed from 
without, and on that yiew they act; 
they see it is taken for granted they 
will do wrong, and think tiiey therefore 
must do wrong ; they lose self-respect, 
and with that a laige portion of the 
desire to do right. It is remarkable 
to obserye how much a man's opinion 
of himself affects his conduct; how 
much he tests his acts and motiyes by 
the standard of himself; and this being 
true, it Ib of the first importance to let 
a child see we espect good of him and 
not eyU, truth not falsehood." — Monro, 



CHURCH SCHOOLMASTERS' ASSOCIATION. 



By an advertisement, hi another part of 
our paper, it will be seen that the Prize 
offer^ by the C!ommittee of this Association 
has been awarded to a Schoolmistress, and 
we are asked to call upon the Masters to ex- 
ercise a more vigorous pen in competing for 
a second Prize which the Committee have it 
in contemplation to offer. We understand 
that Her Majesty's Inspector, in his note to 
the Committee, says of the 34 papers sent 
in, that many of them, indeed nearly all, 
reflect great credit upon the industry and 
intelligence of the writers, and are a most 
.»»i.«s.^tory ittdioation of the state of Scrip- 



tural knowledge among the Sehoohnaaters 
and Mistresses ; but that most of them are 
not possible lessons, or even so far in con- 
formity with the advertisement as to be 
notes of a short series of lessons, but are 
rather epitomes of a large and Important 
portion of Holy Scripture, instead of con- 
densed and practical applications ; while the 
one chosen, although incomplete in. some 
important particulurs, and requiring revisal 
before publication, is a i«f t on, and has, f^m 
beginmng to end, an object in view adapted 
to the minds and characters of children. 
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GENEEAL EXAMDTATION OF CAiroiDATES FOR 
CEETIFICATES OF MERIT. 

JBASTJEM 1851. 
( Cimtinuedfrom the Uut Number.) 



(mastsbb.) 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Sbction I. 

1. State briefly the subject matter 
of eadi book of uie Pentateuch. 

2. Describe the kingdom of Solomon, 

with a map. 

3. Describe the character of the 
following kings, and name the chief 
erentBin their reigns: Asa, Jehosha- 
pbat, Uzsiah, Ahaz, and Jehoiakim. 

Sbotion II. 

1. Giye an accoimt of the prophet 
Istdah, and state concisely what know- 
ledge of Christ could be deriyed from 
bis book. 

2. When did these prophets flourish: 
Hosea, Nahum, Micah, Zephaniah, and 
Zachariah. State briefly the subject 
matter of one of their books. 

3. Enumerate the nations which in- 
vaded Palestine under the Kings, and 
quote some of the most remarkable 
prophecies concerning Edom, Nineyeh, 
BJi^I^t. 

SacnoN III. 

Prmre the notes of a lesson on— 

1. The eyents of the week preceding 
tile crocifixion of our Lord. 

2. The difierent ways in which our 
loid answered questions proposed by 
lus disciples, by inquirers, and by ca- 
villers; or, 

3. llie peculiar characteristics of 
Christian morals. 

Sbchon rV. 

1. Giye the meaning of the follow- 
iiig expressions — ^Kingdom of Heayen ; 
Mercy seat; Atonement; Justification; 
Nazarite; Proselyte. 

2. Giye the context and meaning of 
the following passages : — 

"Blened are the poor in the Spirit." 



*' For I am a man under authority, 
haying soldiers under me ; and I say 
to this man, Gro, and he goeth ; and to 
another. Come, and he cometh ; and to 
my seryant. Do this, and he doeth it." 

" Make to yourselyes friends of the 
Mammon of imrighteousness, that 
when yo fail they may receiye you 
into eyerlasting habitations." , 

" For Dayid is not ascended into the 
Heayens : but he saith himself: The 
Lord said to my Lord, sit thou on my 
right hand, until I male thy foes thy 
footstool." 

Sbohon y. 

1. State the subject matter of the 
first 12 chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

2. What places in Europe are stated 
in Scripture to haye been yisited by St 
Paul ? To which of them were epistles 
addressed by him } State Ailly the sub- 
ject matter of one of these epistles. 

3. Enumerate the companions of St. 
Paul, and write a Aill account of one 
of the most distinguished. 

(iCASTEBS.) 

GEOGRAPHY AND POPULAR 
ASTRONOMY. 

SEcmoN I. 

Draw an outline map of one of the 
following coimtries : — 

1. England. 

2. Asia Minor, Ulustratiye of the 
journeys of St. PauL 

3. British India, shewing its chief 
proyinces and cities. 

Section II. 

1. What counties border on Staf- 
fordshire; and what are separated from 
one another by the Thames ? 

(To he continued tn our next HuwberJ. 
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lb the Miidr of the ^^JPaperafor the Schoolmaster.** 

Sib,— I have noticed that hardly any ietiere from teachers have been inserted in ^oar 
Papers ; and I am, therefore, perhaps, presumptuous in hoping that this which I am writing 
will find a place. Your little pakmsX reaehes ne monthly (Would that it did so weekly), 
and you will not be displeased to hear that I highly enjoy the perusal of it, as I sit at tea in 
my rOGtm when school is oy«r. The chief fiiult I find with it is its littlen^ ; it is so soon 
read : J have hardly &ilshed my third -cup (I am a disciple to a Certain extent of Dr. 
Johnson in tea drinking} hetare 1 come to the end pf it. I hope to see j^ one day a periodi- 
cal of " larger growth,** but t have fears as well as hopes, ana these fears have suggested 
tbi| I0teri i . x 

wax you» Mr. Editor, peep into my small librar;r T Tou will be glad to ftnd that I have 
a select and good one, thougn it is small. That fabocacy is th^ ornament of wSy room^ aAd 
the pride of my heart j but if .you look carefully you will find that, though some works go 
on Vol. l„¥al. % VoL 8, BTen to Vol. 12, there are others which say Vol. 1, or at niost Vol. 
1, yoV 2, and then ihey abruptly stop. These are resumes highly priced and well boand ; 
I mive looked to that because my conscience tells me I have been guilty of some injnry to 
them. They ^tb volttmes of once active but how extinet Bdu^tiqnal Periodicuds : extinct 
aftelr a year of twoi, I verily believe because of inadequate support, though tne Editors 
dQi|f1)S£ty|M>. ,1. . . 

I.^,^njyember the; time when the Numbers used to^ome , and how, after a hasty gl^ioe at 
them, they iise^ to be thrown into.the cupboard beneatilv nigr boQk-shelVQ^ But ^^g|oii,a» 
I fotmd no more w^e to oonie, t gathered up the scattered numbers well pleased to find 
them, by some miracle, all safe and .sound; 4nd now, as I told you, the;^ aas .in substantial 
leathern jackets. X have often looked at them as at the handwriting of a departed ^ead« 
whose counsel I could nolenger have : and read i^ism as 1 wocdd list^ to the ImI dear 
echx»es 
time was, 
neglect 

Mentor , , . j. ... . 

n^y-^qpfif ibut ypu must excuse me. iC I .^ve my fears as welt as ttopes^ I should sincerely 
re^et lit^ lo^,, and I do realty )beueve'.tliat we who take it iu,. might preyent suohan 
ocburvence, by a fbw trords spoken n(;»w and.tiien to the Masters^ l£iatresses, Pupil Teachers^ 
Stthdaygehool T^achers> and others Interested in education, who c6me in our way. If it 
ha« itfl dcifleot^.4» it 9iay hd^* thoiigh tittle's not much room for them, a wide ciroiilMion 
will perlu^ xejpovp^ tih^m: and. if it is too little, as Mr. 3Sditor, in my apiition» it oeMailily 
is, kiiid treatment will ma!ke it grow. ^ . . 

I am, Sir, with smcere gratitude, 

YOUR WtLLwi^^K. 




To ihk Sditor of the " Papers for the Schk^nasier:' 

Srii4r-0ii reiidin^ the remacks.oa <* Teaohing Geogtc^h^)/' iii one of ^^onr eaf l^uqpibers, 
it occurred to me)ti>at.itmight not be uninteresting to aome of your leaders te kaow the 
results of a plad whicn l have adopted in my School for some rears jpasto 

I teach Geog^'a-pl^yjilinPSt entirely from the Black Board. We begin in the thbr^ class 
(children from 7 to ^" % sketching the outlines of a CSount^, or part of a Ck>tHitry or 
Con1p^t,,mth^fl^Mp^4i)^^^^'Mxf:) and Towns; referring .them to the nap 

for th^ positions. The nature, productions, &c.of the country s^ exptained. and the 
names learned. On a secdhd time going fxi%r the same map.' fhe children- arb callea on to 
draw it themselves on their aJatea'; very, faint, at firsti will the imitation be, biit it daily 
im^ovi^, ^flth^4|^ inteiM^d. The plan is eoMinued in the sec(nid and first classes, 
takmg whole Cbuntne^.or Continents; andvh^e they are not only re^ujxed tqeopy, but to 
rfiproauce'a, sketch ql" what th^y have drawn, or a given map, pn their slates at mnne, and 
brfeig it «he fiext •ttiSrniing ; sometimes delin^Bating the natural festsres^ sometinaLes the 
political divisions of a. country. 3y theps iqeaiis the, bovs nqt onlv get well ac^uaintjed with 
the Geography of every part of the world, but are aelishtea With 'the exereise ; a^d- the 
correctness of m&ily of their maps is to meQnitesurpflsing, and lias i^ypeared to many 
incredible. ' • : • o • u > • i 

-tiMldjg^u tih) sketebiBS .(SI' pa^erY'ito/.tfrateb /or the occasion, as you will ^e^), as average 
spi^^jim^ps frain,.the first c)a^|— obeervi^g that the boys ha,ve three or four other lessons 
to prepare at home every evening, and that £he 'peh does tiot move so smoothly-as toe slate 
pencil. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
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Cjn fttmsi ^tjrtmr of (^ItBiatiita es^ its tstngmtiisli 

TJ^on the occadi^n of making the Annual Grant for the purpose 
of elementary Education, the Premier, in his place in Parliament, 
alluded to the present sjrstem of supporting and extending Educa- 
tion as but a tetnporary measure, which might possibly ere long be 
Bupeirsed^d by one of a more comprehensive and national charcter. 
The simple obstacle, Tmt ftfrmidable ai it is simple, he told the country, 
arose from the difficulty of introducing the religious element so as 
to unite the zeal, without exciting the jealousy, of different denotai- 
nationfl. Hie country will owe a lasting obligation to that man 
who will suggest to the Committee of Council on Education such a 
Bchem^ as dhall disarm reHgious antipathies, and remove the 
hindWftlc^s under which the present system labors. Gladly as we 
fihall hail it when it comes, we hope that, unless it be discovered in 
all it8 integrity, the present wiU be & final one. Meanwhile it has, 
and this proves perhaps its excellence, many antagonists. There is 
ttie antagonism of populo-phobia, a political dread of recognising the 
proper relaliota of the working classes to the body politic, and pre- 
pat^g them, after their measure, for the intelligent discharge of 
ttieir social duties. There is the antagonism arising from an opinion 
entertained by some, we hope only a few, religious people, which, 
if it mean anything, means that increased intelligence produces, 
among the labouring classes, some undefined mischief, though it is 
this very iiitj^g^nee, which preserves the more educated from the 
purer onimalfstiiL of those beneath them. 

Neither of these forms of antagonism are likely to exercise tttuch 
induenee among thoughtful persons either in or out of Parliament. 
We must look towards the Norfli-west of the land, the smoke and 
& of Mknebester, if ^ would examine the mo^ serious forms of 
antiigonism. We m^t it in three shapes : — 

Mnst, — T?here'is the antagonism which, without ofiensiveness, we 
^^nUl oalL politico-reUgioUSy and which is previously conunitted to a 
course qf action hostile to all State interference with religious 
matters. With it, oonsistenoy requires that to this abstract vital 
priheiple, iiho Bervertttice of Church and State, and the overthrow of 
what is viewed as a daminant section^ must be sacrificed the nation's 
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sympathies with the worldiig classes. Education is properly viewed 
as a religious question ; but then to admit the right of the State to 
meddle with any religious qneitLon, would be to admit the thin edge 
of the wedge, and to give advantage where all quarter lias been 
foresworn, 

SeeondUf, — ^There \a the antagonism of the SeetUar scheme. This 
scheme separates mental from moral, spiritual £rom intellectual 
Education ; and treats it as a mechanical process, somewhat similar 
to that, by which the carpenter and cobler are taught to employ their 
tools. It is not that religion is confessedly eschewed, but that the 
the defect is to be made up, as best it may. This, in short, is left to 
religious teachers as a thing lying beyond the province of the School- 
master. 

The third form of antagonism assumes a similar organization with 
the last, but seeks to reconcile the religious feeling of the country 
by making some joint provision for religious instruction. The great 
difficulty consists in proportioning that amount of mutual concession 
which, will allow the fusion and co-operation of all sects and parties. 
One thing is clear — ^mutual concession is indispensable ; but when 
we consider how broad is the common ground of preceptive Christianity 
how identical are those articles of belief among Churchmen and 
Dissenters, which, received into the head and heart, would suffice 
to supply the motive of Christian duty, at least to a child, we do not 
altogether despair that, when Education begins to be valued more 
for its own sake, such a scheme may be devised. 

Meanwhile the existing system, by practically removing the 

dreadful apprehensions entertained by many honest persons against 

the Education of the people, is doing a great work. It is a scheme 

which, even if it were final, though imperfect, will disseminate the 

widest blessings. It has its failing points. Its originators knew it 

had; but these, even beyond their expectation, have been indirectly 

overcome. It has caused a pressure which the most neglected and 
hopeless districts begin already to feel. Its chief defect consists in 
this, — ^that while it helps those who can help themselves, it leaves 
unaided those who needed aid the most. The two Manchester 
schemes, which profess to supplement the present system worked by 
the Committee of Council, would in fact supersede it. As soon as 
rates may be levied upon all, tke voluntary efforts of the feu? will be 
superseded. 
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There can, however, be no more antecedent argument against a 
rate for Education than for the support of the poor. If the present 
spgtem fails, it fails in respect of those places where the poor ex- 
clusively dwell. Were the poor-rate to regard every district in a 
given locality as isolated from the richer, the consequence would be 
tiiat one being all rich, no rate would be made for the support of the 
poor; and another being all poor, none could be made. The union 
of districts remedies this evil, so that at certain intervals the tax- 
collector calls at every door in the " West-end," and reminds the 
lordly tenant of the existence of his unseen but teeming neighbours 
who half-live in the East. Now, there is no essential diSerence 
between tbe poor man's claim for bread and education ; between 
that for the wants of the body and the mind ; between the claim 
for aliment which feeds the animal part of man, and that' which 
supports the mental, the moral and the spiritual. The merits of 
these Manchester schemes will soon be universally canvassed. The 
objection at least does not lie against the principle of local taxation. 
TMs is the soundest principle and most equal mode of adjusting 
Bocial burdens of whatever kind. The difficulty lies in providing 
that the anxieties of various denominations for the religious element 
in Education, and their common jealousies of each other, may be 
reconciled. If such a scheme as this could be happily devised, it 
would indeed be a formidable antagonist to the one now under trial, 
and which, wherever it takes root, is working with much success ; 
but it would be the antagonism of the sun, who absorbs and hides 
that splendour of the lesser luminary, who shone, while he delayed 
his coming, by his own borrowed beams. 



ORGANIZATION. 



i 

• I. The PiMrposM which Organization is fneant to serve. 

By Organization is meant those various methods by which the 
children of a school are classified, and the lessons arranged for the 
purpose of efficient instruction. The term system so often employed 
is more general, including in it, not only organization but religious 
principles, modes of teazling, and discipline. Thus, there is the 
National System, the British, the Glasgow, and the Infant System. 

Professor FiUanshasthus briefly stated the necessity of organization. 
The portion of time which the Master of a School, of seventy or 
eighly pupils, can devote to each class is but limited, to each child 
next to nothing ; hence the need of some plan to All up the intervals 
between the times of direct instruction by the Master. In every 
case where these intervals are not properly filled up, there will be 
idleness and consequent disorder. 
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A proper organization proposes to secure constant employment and 
will go far to procure botn industry and order, tliroughout the entire 
time allotted to School; and that form of it will be &e best, which 
most successfully enables the Teacher to secure these ends.. 

The objects sought by organization are always the same ; but 
they cannot always be secured by the same means. There are certain 
principles in it everywhere applicable ; the detail, however, must be 
determined in every case by circumstances. One of S.M. Inspec- 
tors observes on this point : — ^Almost every Sehod difOors in circum- 
stances, and has peculiarities to which the Master must accommodate 
his system, and it is seldom that an organization adapted for one 
place 13 entirely fitted for another ; — hajifiG a great evil arises when 
A[a3ters attempt to adopt, what they fancy to be the plan reoom- 
mended by some authority, but which is not fitted to ^vt circum- 
stances; and for the due carrying out of which, their mental 
resources, or perhaps their School fittings and ipaterials are not 
sufficient. Hence each School is to be regarded as a thing per 9$; 
for in endeavouring to make every School alike, effiorte aj?e wrongly 
directed, much valuable labour is fruitlessly exhausted, and disap- 
pointment necessarily results. 

n. — The Methods of Clas&tficatton, 
\ The classification of a School depends on the jkind and amount of 
ageney employed; hence there are four forms. I. When adult 
Teachers are furnished in sufficient numbers to supply each daas. 
This form is employed in Classical and other superior Schools. 2. 
When instead of adult teachers, pupil teachers are supplied, acting 
under the control of a Master. This form is ^own as the Simul- 
taneous Method. 3. When the classes are officered by monitors 
selected from the most intelligent of the pupils and acting under the 
superintendence of a Master. This is the Monitorial System. 4. 
When the two last named modes are employed in the same School; 
that is when the teaching is done partly by pupil teadiers fuid 
partly by monitors. This is called the Mixed Method. 

With Hie first form, it is evident. Elementary Schools have do 
concern. 

The second foXiQi, or the Simultaneous Method, adopts the mode of 
large classes (fix)m 40 to 50). Each dass occupies a group of paralel- 
led desks, fixed on an inclined plane, or more generally, on raised 
steps, for the purpose of bringing every child more distinctly under 
the eye of ^ the teacher. The groups of desks are mostly in separate 
rooms, or if in the same, completely isolated by means of partitions 
or screens. The method of instructipn is nearly altogether simul- 
taneous. This form of organization is lai^ely employed on the 
Continent, and has been adopted to some extent in England, as at 
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Battersea, Norwood and elsewhere ; it is, however, rarely preserved 
in its integrity in this country. 

The thn'd form, known as the Monitorial System, originated in 
England in the efforts of Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster. It groups 
the entire School into moderately sized classes, to each of which one 
of the elder scholars is appointed as the teacher. The whole of the 
classes are arranged on the floor of the School-room, either in quad- 
rangular or semicircular forms. This orgemization, till within these 
last few years, was found in all the Elementary Schools of this 
country. 

The fourth form, or the Mixed Method, consists of an arrange- 
ment, which is partly simultaneous and partly monitorial; and 
employs hoth pupil teachers and monitors. The gallery or parallel 
de^ are used for the collective instruction of a section of from 
forty to sixty, hy the Master or pupil teacher ,* and the ordinary 
class instruction is given either by pupil teachers or moxutors. The 
union of simultaneous and class teaching, is thought to embrace 
morq advantages than either of these forms alone. Modified forms 
of this method are found in all Schools having pupil teachers ; and 
also in Schools on the Infant and Glasgow Systems. 

This method is receiving a new development under the name of 
the " Tripartite System," which, as its name implies, is a threefold 
division of the School. A section is employed in the gallery under 
the instruction of the Master : another section in parallel desks under 
the instruction of pupil teachers ; and and a third section on the 
floor under the instruction of monitors. These sections are made to 
change places so as to bring the whole under the Master's teaching, 
during each School session. The leading idea of this arrangement 
is the employment of the Master; not so much in direct instruction 
as in the revision and completion of the work done by the sub- 
ordinates. 

It will have been seen that the Mixed Method embraces both 
collective and class teaching. The relative value of these two ele- 
ments are thus set forth by H.M. Inspectors. The class teaching, 
if carried out rigourously, subserves technical accuracy more surely 
and uniformly l^an the simultaneous ; as to give the fdU advantage 
of constant repetition in all exercises which depend upon memoi^, 
and habit, the child must be more or less individualized. Moral 
Education, however, may be better done by the Collective Method, 
as it is aided rather than hindered by sympathy of numbers. 
Accuracy of memory and judgment, is not what is here demanded, 
but rather an indef^able, yet all powerful influence, which may 
pervade the mass and shed a glow of feeling and impulse into every 
heart. 
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Bat to make Bimultaneoas lessons effectiye demands the greatest 
personal effort, for unless every means for making the instniction 
coUectiTe be plied with increased activity and vigilance proportioned 
to the number assembled, a general indolence is the result and a 
conversation is kept up, merely with a few of the more advanced, 
ni. The Details of Orgnmimtion, 

1. The Classification. Most Schools may be classified in three 
great divisions or sections ; these sections into classes ; and l^ese 
classes may be divided, if necessary, into drafts varying witii the 
numbers in the School. There are two ways of classifying ; by <Mie, 
a child's position in the School is fixed according to his skill in 
reading, which is presumed to be the true index of the general 
powers and cultivation of the mind ; the other tak6s note of the 
boy's standing in each branch of instruction and gives him a relative 
position accordingly. In which ever way it is done, great car© natist 
b6 exercised, ds tf not properly grouped, what is taught to the i^ass^ 
may be adapted to one part, but unfitted to the capacity of the 
oiiler. 

The. grouping should be such, that if the School is not large, the 
children may all pass under the Master's own teaching ; when large^ 
so that the Master may strengthen the weak points, and bring Sie 
t^hole of the work done by the subordinates under a regular and 
vigorous examination. 

The size and arrangements of the sections and classes, mnst^ of 
course, depend in a great measure on the internal fittings and dis- 
position of the room. 

2. The Work of the Classes. Before attempting to draw a scheme 
of mstruction, the character of the School district, the class of 
children, and the average time of attendance should be careMly 
Considered, that the scheme may grow out of the actual circum- 
stances, and hence be fitted to the wants of a particular locality. It 
is better as a general rule to begin with a limited range of subjects 
and work thiese out efficiently ; it is easy to add to them when the 
necessity is 6learly made out. 

In apportioning the time to each branch, the same principle is the 
safest guide* G^e to each, time f)roportionate to its importance and 
apparent utility ; the same may be said of the order in which the 
branches should be studied. 

3. The Titne Table* This table is intended to show, at one view, 
the detail of organization, such hB the classification adopted in the 
School, the disposition of the classes, and the branches of the in- 
struction taught, with the time and order of teaching. It is not 
poeisrble to give a time table that should be tEik^i as a fair and 
general type ; nearly every School has its own ; what they are can 
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easily be seen in any of the periodicals eonneoted with. ElpmeEtacy 
Sohools. Their very diveraity should make theman iaterestiog study 
to the Sehoohnaster. 



AT SCHOOL.— THE READINa LESSON. 

No. ni. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the practice of habi- 
tuating pupils to connect mecming with what they read, ba 
readily as they do the pronounciation with the shape of the word. 
There is a listless and dreamy mode of slurring over a page among, 
we dare to say, most readers, than which nothing can be more ini- 
mical to the cultivation of healthy, strong, masculine habits of mind. 
It is therefore to be wished that Schoolmasters would see to it, that 
in all their classes, to attach, at once, a distinct meaning to each 
word, is expected ; and a child should be trained to hesitate over a 
term which he does not understand, as he would over a word which 
he could not pronounce. This ought to be the case, especially in 
the elder classes. 

Hence it is a plan which we recommend as an excellent one, that 
the pupils, before beginning a section of their reading-book, should 
go through some preliminary exercises, comprising short sentences 
m which the more difficult words found in the following section oc- 
cur. These preliminary sentences ought to be most carefully and 
patiently gone over, and every word of the smallest difficulty ex* 
plained by the Teacher. Dunng these introductory exercises, such 
prefixes, postfixes, and roots as enter into the composition of the 
words widi which the pupil is about to be made acquainted, should 
be committed to memory.* 

Throughout the whole work of learning to read, boys in the first 
and second classes should always be adding to their stock of Latin 
and Greek roots : Etymology is so important a portion of this de* 
partment of elementary education, that no Schoolmaster can be 
excused for omitting it. 

"We recommend also that the pupils should each be constantly 
practised in oral composition and paraphrasing : putting a derivative 
into a sentence of their own maMng, or expressing the meaning of 
a part of their reading lesson, in their own words. This will feci- 
litate written composition and paraphrasing. 

Purthermore, the Trainer should lead his pupils to the habit of 
thoroughly reviewing their lesson. Let him stop at the end of a 
sentence, and call upon this or that boy to give liim the substance of 
* Ab the best book we know for carying out this method of taking a daas 
through an elementary reading-book, we refer to Dr. M'CuUooh'a '* Series a£ 
LeflBOQB in Prose and Yerse," to be found im the Committee of Council's List 
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wHat has been read : so with a paragraph and a whole lesson. This 
cnltivates the Habit of Attention (one grand part of every man's 
education) and strengthens the memory ; and it will necessarily de- 
mand, what has just been urged, that the pupil should know the 
meaning of what he reads. There is no Schoolmaster, we suppose, 
so little of a student as not to practise this himself. 

The first or second class should be placed upon a gallery, or in 
such an open part of the room, as to afford convenience for their 
separating into divisions upon a signal from the Master. If in a 
gidlery, Ihey may sit throughout the lesson, in these divisions. The 
period for reading should be occupied sometimes as follows : — 

1. Simultaneous reading should take up about fifteen minutes ; 

2. Analysis of the lesson about twenty-five minutes ; 
2. Individual reading to the Master about ten minutes ; 

. 4. And individual reading in divisions under pupil teachers or 
monitors, the Master walking from one to the other, the remaining 
ten minutes. 

In the first fifteen minutes the Master, as was said in the last paper, 
will read distinctly and correctly a portion of the lesson, the class 
altogether repeating after him, and scrupulously imitating the tones 
of his voice, his pronunciation of words, and inflection of sentences. 

In the second portion, the lesson is thoroughly analysed, every 
difficulty is explained ; — the etymology of the words is given, or got 
from the class; — ^historical allusions, '&c., are elucidated; and the 
whole class is examined upon the lesson, which we suppose, of 
course, they have prepared at home. This examination should con- 
sist of questions : few or no ellipses being used except when dis^ 
cussing the merits of an answer. 

. In the third division of the hour the pupils are called upon me- 
ehanically to read the lessons which they have just been examined 
upon ; every pupil listening carefully to the boy who is reading, and 
every one holding out his hand on hearing the slightest error com- 
mitted. When the reader has finished the Master points to this and 
that boy who has his hand out, and asks for his criticism, which be- 
ing given the critic will most likely be required to show how the 
fault he complains of can be mended. In this part the Master will 
take care to call upon the worst readers to read the most. 

Lastly, when this is done, let the class resolve itself into the di- 
visions aho^e mentioned, and let every boy read, under a Pupil Tea- 
cher or trust^ivorthy monitor, every line of the lesson three or four 
times overj-r-the Master in the meanwhile, as was said, going about 
from clafis to class to hear, and giving hints where needed. More will be 
done and better* 4one on this plan, we presume, than on the ancient 
one of having thii^ty or forty boys ranged round the Master, reading 
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one after another, withoul any thought or question about the mean- 
ing of the chapter, and with the view only of getting through it as 
fast as lungs permitted, — ^having, as the Scotch boy observed, when 
spoken to by a visitor on not minding his stops, " nae time to stop," 
for fear every boy should not have his chance, or that the long les- 
son should not be, as in necessity bound to be, finished and done with. 

Much need not be said on the qualifications which a Master should 
possess in order to teach reading well. If reading is (as we hold it 
to be) decidedly and by far the most important department of a 
pupil's secular education : if the Master has to set a finished ex- 
ample in tone, pronunciation, inflection and intelligence in reading : 
if he has to picture out terms, give etymologies, explain difficulties, 
illustrate allusions : if he has to inspire his pupils with a love for 
beautiiU and chaste composition ; he himself must not be a mere 
driveller in the thing, speUing his way through a line of his mother- 
tongue, or standing open-mouthed at the simplest figure of speech. 
But instead, he should be a man extensively and aecwrately read : 
History, Biography, Poetry, Philosophy should all have paid tribute 
to him ; and he should be able, when his scholars seek die solution 
of a difficulty, to instruct and delight them by illustration on illus- 
tration fix)m the ever-ready wardrobe of his mind. 

One word, in closing, on Elocution. We are of opinion that Elo- 
cution (i.e. teaching to read and speak by a set of rules) had better 
not be attempted with boys in an elementary school. The various 
systems of elocution that have appeared before the world have fisdled 
even with "children of larger growth," — ^failed, that is, in making 
them good and natural readers, for spouters and declaimers they 
have turned out in plenty. " Fine'^ reading, that is, a beautifully 
modulated, affected style of reading, is not wanted in a School, and 
shonld never be aimed at. A plan, transparent, natural mode is 
what you should seek, and this may be taught by your example if 
you are fit to teach reading at all. The reading which attracts at- 
tention to Useilfm preference to the sense of what is read, is bad, 
however fine ; it is the painted window, very beautifol, but very 
useless for ordinary purposes. 

By natural reading we do not mean to say "Read as you T^uld 
speak," which is an impossibility, — the best reader in the world 
never being able to read another's words or even his own written 
words, as he would speak them. 

If rules mupt be given, perhaps these will suffice : When reading 
^ in earnest ; and think of the sense of what you read, and so read 
as to make that sense plain to those who hear you. 
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GEAMMAR AS TAUGHT IS OUR MODEL SOHOOIB. 

1. 
ANALYTICAL OUTLINE 

We haye, in our former numbers, inserted some excellent *' Ee- 
marks on Teaching Grammar." But while agreeing with, many of 
the Yiews of the writer, our own practice is somewhat different ; 
and as our object in these Papers is to assist Teachers in eyerj de- 
partment of &eir duty, and as this, we conceive, may be well 
attained by furnishing different but well tried methods, we intend 
to insert a series of Articles on the Method of Teaching Grammar 
employed in our Model Schools. 

As too frequently taught, this subject is the most uninteresting 
and wearisome of any in our Schools. The child goes to it as a 
task, and is glad when the time allotted to it is expired ; not so, 
however, on the method which we would recommend. Often have 
we been solicited to extend our lesson, and often have we seen the 
bright eye gloom when it was found that this could not be. Let 
Grammar occupy its proper place of making a child acquainted with 
the structure of the language he is every day using ; let it be em- 
ployed in the analysis of the little sentences he is every day uttering; 
let it be used in teaching him to eaipress m wards the IJioughts which 
are continually chasing each other through his mind ; let him be 
taught to observe surrounding objects, and to expreM in written 
language the thoughts to which they give rise, or the qualities and 
actions he may discover in them ; and you wiU have in every class 
eyes glistening with pleasure, and the whole countenance brightened 
np by the active intelligence kindled within the mind. 

In teaching Grammar, we would have it and Composition go hand 
in hand, and the routine published in our present number wiU shew 
how that may be done. By devoting half an hour daily to the study, 
one half of Uie School, alternately of course, might be engaged in 
Grammar, and the other in composing, on common objects, sentences 
sueh as those whose construction at other times are subjected to 
Analysis. This exercise, properly controlled, may be made useful 
in teaching spelling, more so indeed than the common one of dicta- 
doq, as the child by its means may be taught to spell accurately the 
words with which it is most familiar. 

In our present Paper we shall merely give a brief analytical out- 
line of the course we pursue prior to placing a Text-book in the 
hand of the pupil ; while in our future numbers we shall exhibit 
the mode adopted in each stage, — premising only that Grammar is 
taught in every section, and to every child of our Juvenile SchooL 

Analytical Outldtb. 

iirst Stage. — 1. Simple sentences in connection with object les- 
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B(ms. Exhibit an object : it has aname; the name and the thing 
are distinct; write the name on the black-board, — ^keeping the object 
in the hand. Train out a quality in the object; express the quality 
by a word ; write the word. The word and the quality are dis- 
tinct. Express this object and quality in words. Lesson, — ^Objects 
have names ; qualities may be expressed in words ; the names and 
words are very different from the objects and qualities. 

2. Let the above be repeated till each child comprehends the dif*- 
ferent points. ITow call on a child to think of something. Write 
its name on the black-board ; now let him think something about 
what he has thought of ; write that also on the black-board. Kow 
train out that the words on the black-board and the thoughts are dif- 
ferent. Draw out that the thoughts were two ; a thing thought of; 
and something thought €^oui it. Kow shew that the words which 
stand for those thoughts may also be divided into two parts. Say 
that "iron" was the thing thought of, — ^and " is a metal" that which 

was thought nibout it, then in these two parts the first names the 

object thought of, the second says or affi/rms what we thought about 
it. These two parts form a sentence. Hence a sentence expresses 
a twofold operation of the mind. 

3. Take an object, say iron. You may think of the class to which 
it belongs, or of a quaUty it possesses, or of an action of which it is 
the subject; hence sentences may be of three kinds—^ 

a. Iron is a metal. 

I, Iron is hard. 

e. IronTUsts. 
Here ''metal" names the class ^ which iron belongs; tlie word 
"hard" expresses one of its qualities ; the word "rusts" expresses 
an aciion ; therefore the second part of a sentence may consist of a 
name, of a word expressing a quality, or of a word expressing action. 
Kow give the names of these words — ^N^oun, Adjective, Verb. 

Second 8tage. — ^A simple sentence increased by adding a word to 
the subject or predicate. 

!Eevise former lessons, and give the terms subject and predicate. 
Shew that to the subject you can add a word to describe it: as, The 
tall tree shakes ; and that you can do so to the predicate : as John is 
a good hog; that the words thus employed are adjectives. 

Third Stage. — ^A single sentence increased by an object clause. 

Weather is cold in winter. The expression " in winter" points out 
when it is cold ; term it the object clause ; ^^wintef^* in the objective 
case. Train out what case is, and then give the name. Then give 
the tenp. ITominative as naming the subject of the sentence. The 
sentence still consists of two parts, but tiie predicate is increased by 
an object clause, and the noun is said to be in the objective case. 
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Now point out that ** in" points Out when it is cold. Give the term 
Preposition. 

Fowrth Stage. — ^A personal Pronoun to be introduced into the sen- 
tence and its province pictured out. 

1. Point out that the Proroun may form either the subject, pre- 
dicate or object. Thus : He is strong ; It is he; The book is for him. 

2. I^otice the changes in the Pronoun when it expresses the ob- 
jective case, as in the last sentence. 

3. Shew the alterations in the Verb according to the Pronoun 
used — ^I am brave ; Thou art good ; He is wise ; We are happy. 

Mfih Stage, — ^Increase the sentence by a word qualifying the pre- 
dicate, i.e, by an Adverb ; and alter the form of the Verb to express 
number, tense, and mood. 

1. 27ie dog barks loudly. The bird sings sweetly, John is there. 
By similar sentences train out that Adverbs belongs to different 
classes. Give them. 

2. Train to the fact that the Adverb is an abbreviated form of 
expression ; that " sweetiy" is equivalent to "in a sweet manner;" 
" here" to " in this place," &c. 

3. Give the idea of Mood. Show the three chief moods and 
their differences in meaning and spelling — ^Infinitive — ^Indicative- 
Participial. Give instances of the use of the moods. 

4. Give number and tense of Verbs, and the alterations the Verb 
undergoes to express them. 

Sixth Stage. — Teach the distinction betwixt Transitive and In- 
transitive Verbs; between weak and strong Verbs; between the 
complete and the progressive forms ; and between complex and sim- 
ple sentences. Introduce the Conjunction and relative Pronoun. 

Seventh Btage. — ^Place a text-book in the hands of the pupil. 

As in education nothing very effective can be accomplished with- 
out frequent and thorough revision, the whole of the classes ought 
to spend one day a week in revising their previous progress. 

l^OTES OF A LESSON 0^ THE GEOGBAPHT OP 

PALESTD^E. 
No. I. 

Deuteronomy xi. 10-12. 



We have here a brief description of 
the land of Palestine, then chiefly 
knoTini as the land of — Canaan. Why 
so called : Gen. x. 15 20. At the time 
spoken of here, it was in the possession 
of the Canaanites. Whose was it now 
to become ? On what ground did they 



dren possess that which was their fathers 
they obtained it by inheritance. Now 
see Num. xxxiv. 2. Hence it was 
called the land of Israel. 

Why did God give this land to Abra- 
ham and his seed ? 

Here notice why God chose Abraham, 



lay claim to it ? It had been promised I and the object He had in view. It 
to Abraham : Gen xH. 1-7. When chil- was that in him all families of the 
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edrth might be blessed. This was to 
be done,* 1st, By maintaming the 
knowledge and worahip of the true God 
amongst his own posterity / 2dly, By 
diffusing it abroad through the nations 
of the earth. 

These are the two points which led 
to the selection of this country. 

God would choose that land which 
was best adapted to secure His design. 
Now look at seyeral points : 

1. The mixture of the different 
nations, — nations unlike in their 
customs, habits, and worship, — ^has a 
tendency to corruption. Men more 
easily leaiii that which is evQ, than 
tbat which is good. Hence the warn- 
ings to the Israelites not to mix with 
the people of the land. Now to save 
the descendants of Abraham £rom this 
exposure, a land would be selected 
which was difficult of access. 

2. If there was a necessity for them 
to go much amongst other nations of 
the earth for the necessaries or elegancies 
or luxuries of Hfe, they would also be 
exposed to corruption. Hence the 
land chosen should be fruitful^ and 
should contain all that was desirable 
for necessary elegance or luxury. 

3. As a part of the Divine design 
was ultimately to diffuse fix>m them 
the knowledge of Himself and salva- 
tion, — the land chosen should be con- 
veniently situated and iceU adapted 

fir this purpose, Now apply this to I 

* Train these 



the land of Canaan or Palestine. 

(1.) It is so situated and surrounded 
by natural barriers as to be very difficult 
of access. On ths South and East are 
tihe deserts of Arabia and Syria; on 
the North, the mountains of Lebanon ; 
and on the West, the Mediterranean 
Sea. Now the great monarchies and 
vast populations of ancient times were 
beyond all these land boundaries. 

(2.) It was a fruitful land. Num. 
xiiL 27.; Deut. viii. 7-9. The spies 
brought a good report of the land; to 
this mey were constrained ; they gafve, 
as their subsequent conduct shows^ an 
unwilling testimony, and therefore it 
is the more to be relied upon. Now 
some idea of the capability of the 
land may be inferred from the fact that 
in the reign of Nero, according to the 
testimony of Josephus there were present 
at one Passover 2,700,000 persons. 

(3. ) In its position it ha nearly m the 
centre of the land of the three great 
Continents, It was at no great distance 
from any of the kingdoms celebrated 
in ancient times and yet was not so 
connected with them as to make its 
position dangerous. Surrounded as it 
was with the great populations, it was 
in the most favourable position, when 
the fulness of time was come, . for the 
blessings of Hevelation and Redemp- 
tion to be scattered thence among all 
the dwellers on the earth. 

G. 

points out. 



NOTES OP A LESSON ON THE LEYER. 



1. Explain the meaning of the word 
Lever. It is derived from the Latin 
f^, light ; and sigmfies a mechanical 
instrument used for the purpose of 
moving weights or lightning the power 
necessary to do so. 

It consists generally of a straight rod, 
resting on a certain point called its 
fidcrum or prop. The weight to be 
lifted is plac^ at one end of the lever, 
Bnd the power used to move it at the 
other, lliere are three kinds of levers. 
"^Q first has this frdcrum between the 
wei^t at one end, and the power 



applied at the other end of the lever, 
—as is the case in baianceSy the poker j 
a pair of scissors^ pincers, S^e. The 
second has the weight between the 
fulcrum and the power; while the 
third has the power between the frd- 
crum and the weight. Of the second 
class, the door is an instance, its weight 
or resistance being supposed to be col- 
lected in its centre. Of the third the 
tongSf or a boy's arm^ are examples 
(the power or miiscles being situated 
between the shoulders and the wei^t) 
An oar of aboatiaot the second kmd ; 
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in wUch es^plain that the fulcrmti is 
not the point of contact at the row- 
lockSf but the portion of water at the 
Uade, — ^the weight is the beat, and the 
power is. of course applied at the 
handle. Sketch tiiese three orders of 
levers upon the blackboard, and instead 
of telling the children to which order 
the above examples belong, obtain it 
/rom them. 

II. Assume and make intelligible the 
condition of balance, or tquUibrium^ in 
all cases, vie. t^at the power equals 
the wei^t, after each has been 
multiplied by its own distance from, the 
ftilonim. Write this condition of 
egu}lib4um down on the black-board. 
rxP's distanoe=:WxW'a distance. 

III. Proceed to give emmples to be 
worked viva voe^ 

£x. 1. JFhai poHW must he uaed 2 
feet from the fidinimy to baianee 10 
pounds at Zfeet diatanee f We see that 
^XP, whatever P is, =3xW, or 30 



lbs. Kow if twice P lbs. support 30 
lbs, P must be 151bs. 

Ex. 2. Mow mueh could a Ut^e bwf 
lift up at the other end of the Iwer, if 
hie power is 12^., and the length of 
the respective arms of the lever are 2 and 
efeetr HereWx2=Px6=12x6= 
721bs. He therefore raises 361bs. 

£x. 3. Two brother* play at seesaw 
upon a plank over a barrel i one is double 
the other's weight: how should they 
place thepUmhf Why is it necessary to 
determine the epnHbrium f 

Many questions illustrative of the 
lever may be put upon familiar objects, 
in order to test the intelligence of tiie 
children. They should be asked such 
questions as the following: — Iii what 
part should we push a heavy door 
which we want to shni,r>-wbether 
nearer to or further from the fulcrum ? 
Where should we hold tiie pump- 
handle? Ask for instances of the 
different kinds. of levers. 



LETTER TO PUPIL TEiAiOHEBS. 

No. vm. 



My dear yotmg Friends^ 

In my last letter I summed up agood 
many tqpics of advice in tlie one m^^c- 
tion, — fie circumspect in all your 
conduct; and entered upon a few 

f'articnlars, which this will include, 
t wfll lead you in tbe School to guard 
against giving way to ill temper, or 
partiality in your treatment of duldren^ 
and to set them in all things an example 
which you would wish them to follow ; 
and it will make ytni very car^fill to 
show always a respectful attention to 
the wishes of your Master or Mistress : 
-~a sense of duty, indeed, should be a 
sufficient motive tp this, but it will be 
an additional reason that the chiMreDi 
are ever observing your conduct, aud 
insensibly falling into the habits 
which tbey notice in you. Let the 
same consideration innuenoe you in 
your 0onduct toiwards eaeh other; im 
some Schools only one Pupil Teacher is 
apprenticed ; but where ti3i,ere a*^ more, 
^Sf spirit of gentleness and kindly 
^i|]^, which you inffuloate among the 



children, should ever be exhibited 
among yourselves Let tiiere be no 
petty jealousies, no unseemly difi5)ute8, 
no coolness or want of cordiality ; but 
ever seek to cherish that hearty good 
will towards all your fellow-teacner% 
which, you would wish to see pre- 
vailing in the School. 

In mixed Schools, especially, the 
behaviour of the male and female 
Pupil Teachers towards each other 
will make a very important part of the 
training of the chHdren: — one grtat 
object of mixed schools is to teadi the 
boys and girls how to bdhtave towards 
each o^ter; to check all the rude 
bebav^ux which is so constantly seen 
in untrained children ; to lead the boys 
to feel ashamed of any improper con- 
duet, and ever to treat the girls with 
kind and coBsi^erate . respect ; and to 
train the ^ds jiot to be bold and for- 
ward, but to Gultivabe tiiat mode&ily of 
demeanour which is the peculiar onia- 
ment of the f eaiale character. And in 
no way can this object be so effectually 
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obtamed as by the cobstant godd ex- 
ample of the Pupil Teacheifs. Let mc, 
too^ 'vhile speaJdng of the female 
Papil Teachers, refer to another point 
in which their example may he parti- 
cttlariy useful ; I mean with respect to 
dress. It is one great difficulty to 
restrain the foolish loye which girls 
have for finery and to make them really 
feel how unbecoming it is ; to forbid 
certain articles of dress often only in- 
creases the evil, and leads them to in- 
dulge in it more when they are at 
liberty to do as they please ; talking 
to them about it too frequently has but 
tittle effect, and fails practically to 
convince them of its impropriety. 
But if they see those whom they love 
and esteem, dressing always in a n^at 
and modest way, it would do more than 
anything else to lead them to acquire a 
taste for what is really becoming. I 
would urge those female Pupil Teachers, 
then, who are anxious to be useful to 
the children to bear this in mind, and 
rather to go to the extreme of plainness 
in their own dress, than to indulge in 
any doubtful ornaments ; they may be 
sure that such conduct will be approved 
by all the conductors of the SchooL 

But I must add a few hints about 
your behavioiur when away from 
School. Never forget that you are a 
^pil Teacher, and that you have a 
certain character to maintain for your 
own sake, and for the sake of the 
School in which you are engaged. I 
would hope, indeed, that you are in- 



fluenced by fen higher motiveff, and 
that wherever you may be, you never 
forget that the eye of &od isuponyou, 
nor would willingly do anything wfiich 
you know to be displeasing m His 
sight. But let this be another induce- 
ment for you to exercise special watch- 
frdness : — ^Avoid all doubtful employ- 
ments, doubtful places, and doubtml 
companions; nor ever allow yourself 
in a single thing of which you wduld 
feel in me least ashamed l^at it should 
be known to your Master or Mistress, 
or any one else whose esteem you most 
value. 

Need I add, be diligent in your pri- 
vate studies ? I would not advise you 
to give too much time to them ; if you 
are really throwing all your energies 
into your work at the School, an hour, 
or an hour and a half will be quite as 
much as you ought to give for your 
health's sake, after having had six 
houiB at School, and an hour and a 
half 8 instruction with the Master or 
Mistress; but never idle over your 
books, — ^read hard while you are read- 
ing, give your whole attention to the 
suject before you, and you will find 
that a little time spent thus will prove 
of more service to you than many hours 
spent with your books before you, but 
without the mind being really engaged. 
Believe me, 
My dear young friends, 
Faithfully youra, 
J, G. 



THOTJGHTS ON THE USE OF CORPOKAL PXJKISHMENTS 

m SCHOOLB * 



The objecticms to corporal puniish- 
ment strike me as very grave, — 1 mean, 
as an ordinary method of discipline. 

In &e fiiyt place it calls into emi- 
nence and authority that which yon 
principally aim to subject and subdue 
—the animal nature. 

In the next, the use is hard to res- 
train within hounds; always at hand 
and for l^e moment decisive, it seems 
the cheapest, and ii the dearest of all 
methods. Its employment is too strong 



a temptation, and beoomes a growing 
habit. 

Then it raises an angry temper izl 
the Master, hardens him towards his 
pupils, withdraws him from tihe con- 
sideration of their moral constitatian 
and ehatticter, — levelling all. 

In the boys it produces dislike to the 

Master; makes him regarded as an 

enemy; hardens them too; breeds in 

some a reckless temper defying the 

* Extracted from a Private Letter. • 
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pain; depreBses others, and abates them 
m their own esteem. 

I cannot think that it should be used 
except in the gravest cases ; and these 
described and foreknown and then upon 
councQ held. 

In ordinary Schools, it is, I suspect, 
theresource of Masters who are deficient 
in the higher and better powers of disci- 
pline. 

In a well organized School, the occa- 
sions of punumment should be so few 
as that very light ones ahoidd suffice. 

Classes weU assorted; lessons well 
invented and set; good methods of 
execution introduced, and followed up; 
— ^that seems to me organization and 
order. 

Ill-taught boys coming into such an 
organization may take a little time to 
catch, and to quicken with its proper 
spirit ; but some of the apter should 
soon feel its congruity to their better 
selves and gladly embrace it. 



How shall a School be called a School 
of which the predominant spirit is not 
a spirit of work? But the spirit of 
work is a willing spirit. What plea- 
sure, what eager desire, what useful 
ambition would you have to re-edify 
your Schools, if you did not contem- 
plate infusing into them a willing, and 
ardent spirit of work, — ^Kings-Som- 
bome-like ? 

The sensibility to honor and to dis- 
honour amongst equals would seem to 
be the particuLar spring of action which 
a School is fitted to form. This senti- 
ment should in the man ripen into re- 
gard for character and into self- 
respect. 

How will you elicit and cherish this 
^* ingenuus pudor," — ^this delicate emu- 
lation and c&ame ? Not with stripes. 

War is the " ultima ratio regum ;" 
death, of the Law ; the rod, of the 
Schoohnaster. 



MIISTJTES OF COUNCIL. 



The Committee of Council, as wUl 
be seen from the subjoined document, 
has resolved to augment the salaries of 
Assistant Teachers in the Training 
Schools on the same conditions as in 
Elementaiy Schools. 

It has also annonnced its intention 
to decide henceforth upon retiring 
pensions at Michaelmas and Lady Bay 
in each year. We make some extracts 
from the letter to Inspectors which 
accompanies the Minute. 

" My Lords do not regard such Pen- 
sions as intended to be eleemosynary 
in their character, nor simply as per- 
sonal rewards of Merit. Tou will not 
have failed to observe that by the Mi- 
nute of 21 December, 1846, their 
Lordships takepotcery but do not pledge 
themselves, to grant Pensions of this 
nature. No such Pension therefore can 
be daimed as a right, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever ; and you will be 
careful to hold this language in your 
communications on the subject. 

^< I am to repeat the caution, that it 
has not been their Lordships' intention 
to make provision, by the establishment 



of a general system of Pensions, for 
persons who have had average means 
of providing for themselves, or to ofTer 
a premium upon removals which might 
with strict justice be simply enforced. 
No applications will be entertained, 
except in cases where the consideration 
specially due to an individual requires 
to be reconciled with the interests of a 
School. If it appears that such con- 
sideration has not been strictly deser- 
ved, or that the interests of the School 
will either remain improvided for, or 
that they can adequately be met with- 
out this particular form of assistance, 
no Grant will be made. 

** Their Lordships had before them, 
but did not feel prepared to proceed 
with the question of a Teachers Assu- 
rance Society. They may possibly 
resume the consideration of such a 
plan hereafter. 

"The Minute now brought under 
your notice was framed wim especial 
reference to Teachers who had entered 
upon their profession under one system, 
and had iived on into another. Teach- 
ers generally are not authorized in 
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oalcnlatizig upon these Minutes as 
affording a substitate for the economy 
which is incumbent upon them, in 
common with all other workers, while 
their strengtih lasts." 

At the CouneU Chamber^ WhiUhdU^ 
the eth day of Ai4ffU8tylS6l. By 
the Lords of the Committee of 
Council on JSducation, 
Rbad, — Becommendations by the 
Bey. Professor Moseley, and the Bev. 
J. C. Cook, Her Majesty's Inspectors, 
in their Greneral Reports upon Training 
Schools for the year 1850, to the effect 
that the Grants now made to Certifi- 
cated Teachers in Elementary Schools 
imder Inspection be extended to Train- 
mg Schools. 

Eesolved, — That in Training Schools 
under a Principal or Vice-Principal, or 
Matron and Head Governess, their 
Lordships will, on the reconmiendation 
of one or more of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors, as they may in each case see 
fit to require, grant augmentations of 
salary to resident Assistant Teachers, 
holding respectively one of their Lord- 
ships' Certificates of Merit not lower 
than the Third Division of the First 
Class, on the following conditions : — 

1. Their Lordships to be satisfied 
with the branches of instruction com- 
mitted to the Assistant Teacher. 

2. The augmentation to be the same, 
and to depend on the same conditions 
of Salary and Emoluments as in Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

3. An annual Certificate from the 
Inspector or Inspectors that they are 
satisfied with the general management 
of the School. 

4. A similar Certificate that they are 
satisfied with the skill of tJie Assistant 
Teacher. This Certificate to be verified 
by reference to the written exercises of 
the Students. 

5. An annual Certificate from the 
Piindpal that he has been satisfied 
with the Assistant Teacher's moral 
character and attention to duty during 
the part year. 

RsA^b,— A former Minute, dated 21 
I^ecember, 1846, whereby it is provided, 



That a retirinff pension may be gran- 
ted by the Conmiittee of Council to any 
Schoolmaster or Schoolmistress who 
shall be rendered incapable by age or 
infirmity of continuing to teach a 
School efficiently. 

Provided that no such Pension shall 
be granted to any Schoolmaster or 
Schoolmistress who shall not have con- 
ducted a Normal or Elementary School 
for fifteen years, during seven at least 
of which such School shall have been 
under inspection. 

That in all cases of application for 
pensions, a Report shall be required 
from the Inspector, and irctm the Trus- 
tees and Managers of the Schools, as to 
the character and conduct of the appli- 
cants, and the manner in which the 
education of the Pupils under their 
charge has been carried on. 

The amount of pension shall be de- 
termined according to such Beport, but 
shall in no case exceed two-thirds of 
the average amount of the salary and 
emoluments annually received by the 
applicant during the period that the 
Sdiool has been imder inspection. 

A Minute of the grant of every such 
pension, and of the grounds on which 
it has been awarded, shall be published 
in their Lordships' Minutes. 

Besolved, — That the foregoing 
Minute be declared to have been in- 
tended to facilitate the appointment of 
competent successors in the place of 
meritorious, but incapacitated. Teach- 
ers, whose removal might, by such 
assistance, be effected in a manner con- 
sistent with their claims on the public. 

That, in order to define the extent of 
the charge to be created on the Parlia- 
mentary Grant for Education, the pen- 
sions to be awarded, pursuant to the 
Minute of 21 December, 1846, be as 
follows : — 

20 Pensions of £30 each 600 

100 Pensions of £25 each 2,500 

150 Pensions of £20 each 3,000 

Donations or special gratuities 

£6,500 

That in order to give precedence to 

the most deseirvingcases, all applications 
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for Betiring Pe&aioiis be collected for 
eompariflon, and decided aocording to 
their respectiye merits, not oftener than 
twice in each year, until the foregoing 
list be completed, and thenceforth only 
as vacancies in it shall ocoor. 



That the pensiDn be liable to be 
withdrawn on such proof as shall be 
satisfactory to their Lordships that the 
Pensioner has been guilty of miacon- 
duct, or possesses sufficient means^of 
livelihood from other sources. 



ORGAinZATION.— SCHOOL KOITTIBES. 

One of the moet essential parts of the machinery of a good School 
is an effective routine, — a routine embracing every topic it is impos- 
sible, if not desirable, to introduce into an elementary School. 

No earnest Teacher, aspiring to eminent usefulness and success in 
his vocation, would think of conducting his School, even for a day, 
without a settled plan and well digested scheme of lessons. Hence, 
when the number of earnest teachers is so much on the increase, we 
are not surprised to receive numerous applications for assistance in 
the formation of School plans. It is evident, however, that we 
cannot, month after month, publish routines adapted to the peooliar 
circumstances of each spphcant, and though we comply with the 
request of a Teacher for a Mixed School, having three apprentices, 
to ftimish him with a routine, and now supply one which has been 
found very successM in its working, under circumstances similar to 
his own, yet it is desirable to put some limits to the practice. 

We purpose, however, returning at an early period to the subject, 
and shall tiien discuss such general principles of Organization as will 
enable Teachers to devise plans adapted to tiieir own wants andiocality. 

The accompanying routine supposes the School to be divided into 
three sections for Beading, denoted by the letters A, B, C ; and into 
six classes for Arithmetic. In the Beading sections, C includes all 
who are learning the mere elements, or who are capable of reading 
imperfeetiy M'Culloch's 3rd Book ; — ^B, such as can read with ease, 
or nearly so, M'Culloch's Series of Lessons ; A, those who read with 
intelligence and expression M*Culloch*s Course of Beading. 

During the hour and half, in the morning and afternoon, devoted 
to the Beading and Gallery Lessons, each section is supposed to pass 
on to the gallery for the examination and analysis of their previous 
lesson, or for collective teaclung by the TMch&r ; this and all other 
employment put down for the Teacher should be most conscientiously 
attended to. 

'' Apprentices" denotes thatthelesson is to be prepared in the classes 
forthe Teacher by an Apprentice, andsuchf»sistantsasitmaybe deemed 
advisable to give him from amongst the Candidates for Apprenticeship, 
of whom in a good School there will always be a fair number. » 
When we return to the subject of organization, weshallgiveafdUanaly- 
si3oftheBoutineherepresented,andoftheprinciple8onwhichitifibaaed. 
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Punotoality is often the yeiy hinge 
of success ; while vexation, loss and 
rain frequently result from the laok of 
it In no proiesdon it is more neces- 
sary than in that of a trainer, whose 
habits ^ould fi>rm a correct model for 
his pupils' imitation. He should so 
arrange matters as to be always punc- 
tual, not allowing even k favourite 
stady to detain him beyond the usual 
time. Nothii^ is more likely to secure 
an early att^dance ^of his scholars 
than the assurance that they will find 
their Teacher in the play-ground, ready 
to greet them a quarter of an hour 
before schooltime. 

SFeiy good Teacher will, of pourse, 
hare a wml-arranged routine of study. 
This should be neatly drawn up, and 
suspended in some conspicuous part ot 
the School-room. The time for com- 
mencing and finishing the various de- 
pvtznents of study should be jMm^tMi% 
attended to* One lesson should not be 
pdonged so as to intrench on the time 
allotteato 1^ cucceeding one. Let there 
be a time i<xr everything; let everything 
be done in its own tune. A careful 
attention to this will go far to prevent 
conftisipn and disorder, and to promote 
general improvement. 

ThAptinctmldismisftU of the children 



is a matter too often negleeted. They 
should be sent home at me proper time, 
for their parents expect them, and great 
domestic inconvenience may be caused 
by their detention beyond the time. 

Let this principle be carried out in all 
things. Be strictly puneHtai in keeping 
your word. What is the secret of that 
mother^s influence over her children ? 
They know she keeps her word. The 
School is a family. If you woi^d have 
it well regulated, be cautious in>making 
promises, Dut faithful in keeping them. 
Say, — ^you have promised them alesson 
on some specified subject at a certain 
specified time ; fulfil that promise to the 
very letter. 

\\, would be easy to enlarge on the 
importance of this subject; out every 
thoughtful Teacher must be convinced, 
that, not only is his own comfort and 
success d^endant in a great measure on 
punctually, but that one essentied part 
of preparation for the duties of life is 
the formation of habits of regularity in. 
childhood. To enumerate all the ad- 
vantages of this practice, or the ervilS' 
of an opposite one, is not our design. 
These are patent to every carefol ob- 
server of men and things., Let trainers 
remember on this point, " Jnst as the 
twig is bent, the tree's incliied." 



EXTKACTS. 



^^TliedifiSerence betweeen a useful 
education and one which does not afiect 
the future lifb rests mainly on the 
greater or less activity whioh it has 
communicated to the pupil's mind, — 
whether he has learned to think or to 
act, and to gain knowledge by himself, 
V whether he has merely followed 
piBBXTely as long as there was some 
one to djeaw Inm." — Artwld, 

" The child should indeed be always 



treated as ft child, but as a child about 
to become a man. As long as possible, 
the age of innocence aod gladneaa 
should be allowed to endure, — the ia** 
fantine ignorance of the world, its 
difficulties and perils ; but it is a seri- 
ous error to lii^get thai it cannot last 
always. And the pubUo sdhool is a 
school for society where many <x£ the 
passions which agitate life are already 
experienced." — WUkn. 
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NOTICE. 



The School jlsh Family Boos. 
OP Pabt Music. Edited by G. W. 
Martin. — ^A publication of much higher 
class than the generality of School 
Song-books; the music being chiefly 
erawn from works of well-hnown com- 
posers. We should rather doubt if 
there be yet many Schools up to the 
performance of some of the Sacred 



pieces; the secular songs are more 
within reach, and toffether with the 
words (with two or three exceptions) 
seem exactly what we require. Seyeral 
of the Sacr^ Songs are Rounds, which 
appear to us an irreverent use of Sacred 
words. Teachers will do well to attend 
to the hints on the first page. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES EOR 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

EASTERy 1861. 
(Continued from the laet Number,) 



(masters,) 

GEOGRAPHY AND POPtTLAR 
ASTRONOMY. 

Section II. 

2. What countries are separated by 
the Frith of Forth? 

3. What other countries lie between 
the same parallels of latitude as Great 
Britain? In what respects do their 
climates differ from ours, and why. 

Section III. 

1. Name the principal countries of 
the Torrid Zone. 

2. Name the chief West India Is- 
lands, the Ionian Islands, and the prin- 
cipal groups of Islands in the Pacific. 

3. WhataretheproYiQces of Austria, 
and what are their chief cities ? By 
what different races of men are they 
inhabited? 

Section IV. 

1. What chief articless of commerce 
come to us from between the Equator 
and the latitude of the Straits of Gib- 
raltar ; what, from thence to the lati- 
tude of London, and what from north 
of that latitude ? 

2. What influence has the elevation 
of a country above the sea levd, on its 
climate and productions ? Give ex- 
amples of this. 

3. Why does more rain fall on the 
West than on theEast coast of England ? 



Name some rainless and some riverless 
districts of the world. There is a re- 
markably fertile country where it rarely 
or never rains ; name that country and 
account for its fertility. 
Section V. 

1. Describe some of the most preva- 
lent currents of' the air of the ocean 

2. Account for the fonnation of dew 
and for its deposition in different quan- 
tities on different substances. Wliy 
does ice form itself on the stxrfiice and 
not at the bottom of :^e sea ? 

3. The Ferroe Islands, St Peters- 
burgh, and lakoutsk in Siberia, have 
nearly equal latitudes ; the mean winter 
temperature of the first is 38°, that' of 
the second 16^. and that of the thixd — 
38® ; account for this difference. 

Section VI. 

1. Shew that the earth cannot be an 
infinitely extended sur£EUie. Give one 
reason only. 

2. Why do the northern stars appear 
to descend as we travel southwftfd? 
Why do they appear to descend by 
exactly as many degrees as we diange 
our latitude ? 

3. Why are some edipsea of the sun 
partial and some annular? Why axe 
not the same edipses visible in all part» 
of the world? Why do they not return 
every month? How often do amilar 
ecUpses return, add why ? 



OOL. 



jECT. IGbogbaphy, Dictation, &c. 



Time. 



I 

Em 



2.30 to 3. 



Beading. 

B 

Geography. 

Master. 

C 
Writing. 



3 to 3.30. 



A 

Geography. 
Master. 

B 
Dictation. 

C 
B,eading. 



Play 



3.30 
to 3.45. 



Play. 



BIemsvbation & 
Abxthmetic. 



3.45 to 4.25. 



A andB 

Apprentices. 

C 

Master. 




GIRLS S£-WING. 



A 

Heading. 
B 

Jfatural History. 
Master. 

C 
Writing. 



Physical Science. 

Master. 

B 

Dictation. 

C 
Reading. 



Play. 



Catechism. 



GIRLS SEWING. 



As on 
Monday. 



As on 
Monday. 



Play. 



A 

Master. 

BandC 

Apprentices. 



GIRLS SEWING. 



As on 

Tuesday. 

B. 

)hject Lesson. 

Master. 



As on 

Tuesday. 

A 

Natural History. 

Master. 



Play. 



Catechism. 



GIRLS SEWING. 



As on 
Monday. 



As on 
Monday. 



Play. 



A and C 

Apprentices. 

B 

Master. 



GIRLS SEWING. 



Gallery 
Lesson. 



4.20 to 5. 



A and B 

Science of 

Common Things. 

Master. 

C 



A and B 

Drawing. 

C. 

Object Lesson, 

&c. 

Master. 



A and B 

Music. 

C. 

Drawing. 



A and B 

Drawing. 

C. 

Natural History. 
Master. 



All on Gallery 

for 
Moral Lesson 
and Review. 



into small drafts for reading, and to be classified according to 

» 

kated in a future paper. 
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(!Dli8wnatinD. 

The power of active and minute observation, like the other mental 
and moral facultieSy depends much on use and habit ; and its deve- 
lopment is a part of education which has been too generally neglected. 
Men see very much as they have been taught. Pact-teaching, it 
must be remembered, has not for its end the mere aoqmrement of 
&cts, — it must be .handled as an implement by which the mind is 
assisted in working towards new inferences and results ; and is, at 
the same time, habituated to examine with attention and interest 
those external objects and materials of information which He around 
us in our common life. Pact-teaching, then, (we do not now use th^ 
term in its usual sense) has, as its proper scope, to strengthen habits 
of observation and correct inference. 

Useful facts, and such as it is important should be stored within 
the ndnd, are now plentiful enough. They will be supplied from 
the mind of the Teacher and obtained from books. Science, though 
it has only explored so small a portion of the vast material world, 
fbmishes them in abundance. Physical laws, unknown to Aristotle 
and Bacon, are now expounded in the school-room, The theory of 
the planetary movements which baffled philosophers for ages, is now 
represented in the school map or orrery. The explanation of com- 
mon physical phenomena, — such as those, for instance, which depend 
on atmospheric pressure, or the properties of fluids, or which are 
connected with the action of heat and light— opens another large 
mine of instruction to the Educator. The Natural History Sciences, 
again, are accessible to all, and are filled with interest and useM 
matter ; while the products employed in our national industrial pur- 
suits, and the processes to which they are submitted, supply a wide 
range of varied and practical information. 

Indeed, it is one of the Educator's main difficulties, to select out 
of this multitude of facts which press round him, such as are most 
appropriate for his purpose ; and it should be his aim to reduce these 
into a definite and systematic course of instruction. A brief distinct 
series of lessons on outward objects, into which a thorough insight 
has been obtained, aud which are occasionally revised, will make 
more impression on the mind, as well as conduce more to methodical 
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habits of thought, than inflti^ction which is more discursive and in- 
coherent. The latter will only leave a loose residuum of information 
in the mind, and will not serve to invigorate its powers. 

Bat though fueis for the Sdaoator*i» use arc abundant * and though 
these may be presented to the child's mind, and it may be s^SLmded 
cft the tahie of observation, it may not, nevertheless, be taught how 
to obierre. All men obs^^e, more or lees, — ^but this gr^t maj<«it3r 
are tmeducttted obsttrvers. Put them in possession of facts> they will 
ai*giie fitotii them correctly; put them in possession of some object 
within which the same latent facts are contained, and they will be 
paissed over unnoiaced. The habit of observation has not been tt«ined 
ottt ill them, or strength^ied by exercise i often, on the contnuy, it 
has been repressed. Take a commcm Case ; a child has possessed it- 
Self with some oljjeot of interest ; it scans closely its material tod 
structure ; it may even have a notion as to its use* Wh^en it has at 
lehgth completed its own procese of obeeivatu>a a&d ohildish Induc- 
tion, it goes to the ^t person who possesses^ as it presumes^ sa^<« 
knowledge with the inquiry, eith^ ftir ^nfinnation or fuLrthesr ex- 
planation, ^ What is this ?" Of again, a child hears of some object 
of interest; it runs over its IMe store of memories; either reool- 
lectiohMls it, oif the object is Hew; and the inquiry is, "HiitbI 
eVer seen St ?" But we can most of us recall from ei^perienoe how 
often this process has proved indeed "the pursuit of knowledge tm- 
der diftculties," and how, having had the spirit of inquiry discoti- 
raged by frequent repulses, we have gone forth intio life, mobserroiit 
a»d inattentive. The ftusulty which was intended to plaee w^hin 
the niitad the varied information presented to it from the outer world 
through the senees^ hds been dulled with disuse. The ^ent^dlm 
become dormant at his post. 

But let us suppose, on the contrary, that the child instead of b^ 
silenced was encouraged in its inquibrieB; and its observation was 
commended and i^ei^cc^ ; that peculiarities of structure or axzange- 
ment wwe di^iclosed which had escaped its notice ;, and that thus its 
process of thought was either corrected, or cpnfiraied, or impelled 
onward. The child would then meet with its next object of interest 
not merely with an increased desire for information, but with a more 
vigorous and enlarged capacity of observation. And this process 
cofttinu^ thj?0ughout the period of education, would lay the foun- 
datioii o£ a habit which would constitute a general, an accurate, aad 
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an educated obBerver,— funufih thus with aa iiuitatimeiit wbiqh Vf^old 
supply oontmuous infoimBtixm, and open out s(H»roe9 of fresh fuu} 
Tivid interest. With the child, in this respeet the '^father &£ iiie 
man/' the habit of general observation would in time take ite own 
specisl direction ; and while the marvelB and heautiea of ^atu^ i^|s4 
ait would he seen as with a new sense, the eye of the eduoated ob» 
8er7er would only bend with higher pleasure and more keea intuition 
over its own peculiar line of Investigation. And the cultivataon and 
refinement of taste, one important aun of Edueation in itself might 
be combined and nurtured with the development of the ppw^r <^ 
observation ; the perception of the beautifal might advi^nee hand in 
band widi an investigatioii into practieal knowtedge. It is not tlie 
making of a mere niatter-of-&ct observer whieh ahould b^ ^imei 
at, to whom 

" A Primrose on the riveor's brim, 

A yellow PrimroBe was to him ; 

And it was nothing more.*' 

To arouse and train this power of observation should be one dis- 
tinct purpose of the Educator ; not that all knowledge is to be con- 
sider^ as received through this instrument, but because it is obvious 
that one function of Education is to rear and tutor that faculty 
which mainly aupplies the mind with materials for reflection and 
thought, and through which it communicates with the outward world. 

/^ THE OALLEET. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the present age that whatever 
proposes to economise time and labour, so as to ^oduce in a given 
time a greater amount of work, and in better style, than couM be 
accompHshed by older methods, is sure of adoption. However much 
opposed at the outset^ either &om the craft being in danger, or from 
prejudice in ^Eivotu: of that which bears the stamp of agO; it does 
eyentnally enlist all in its favour- And this is no less true in those 
processes, which have to do with mind, than in those which have to 
do wilii matter ; though in the former it is much m^re difficult to 
move from antiquated notions and practiboes than in the latter. In 
the case of matter, very soon the interests of the pocket lead to the 
adoption of anything which ludds out the hqpe of increaaii^ its 
gains; but in tixe case of mind the benefit accruing from any parti- 
eokr piooess is not so easily discerned, and the general adoption of 
of liie prooess is delayed. But it is no less certain. Only let it be 
apparent that greaiter results are obtained by less labour and in less 
tune, and the means by which they are accomplished will be eagerly 
sought and generally adopted. 

It is only on this principle that we can account for the general 
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adoption of the ** Gallery" as an instrument of education^ — not only 
in opposite systems, but in places where, at one time, it met with, 
not merely opposition, bat ridicnle. 

A few years ago it was confined to schools on the InfiBmt C^ammmg 
System ; and there it remained, a piece of useless lumber, until Mr. 
Stow (among other valuable discoveries) developed the right mode 
of using it, and placed it in its proper position as one of the most 
efficient instruments in moral and intellectual training : now, there 
is scarcely a school mating pretensions to edueation and not mere tu- 
stmction, destitute of it. 

We ore sadly afraid, however, from what has fallen under our 
observation, that many who employ it, but have not been trained to 
the right mode of using it, do not accomplish all that might be at- 
tained. To help such, as weU as to refresh the minds of those who 
have had the advants^ of this training, is our present purpose. 

The GaUery,— (1.) its Object; (2.) the Mode of Using it; (3.) its 
Advantages; and (4.) the Evils to be Guarded against; these are 
topics of Keview. 
I. lU OhjecL 

All School organization and instrumentality aim at the education 
of the greatest number, in the most efficient manner, during the 
brief period of school life. INow we claim for the " Gallery" that 
it furnishes the medium, when rightly used, of doing this in a man- 
ner and to an extent never accomplished by any other instrumentality. 
We say rightly used, for it must be kept in its right place, and em- 
ployed for its own legitimate ends. Used as a lever to elevate the 
mass morally and intellectually, and not as a pulley on individuals 
in matters of technical instruction, it becomes in the hands of a 
skilful Educator, most powerfril for good. 

Let the Educator only keep in mind that> such arts as Eeading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, constitute mere instruction not education; 
that they are but instruments in education ; and that the '^ Gallery'' 
does not exist for the attainment of these, which must be accomplished 
by other arangements, but for their occasional employment along 
with more potent instrumentality, such as ''picturing out," 
* sympathy of number," &c. ; and then let him, his powers being 
equal to the task, being before the gallery, at regularly recurring 
periods, subjects on wliich to train the head, the hand, the heart, or 
the mental and moral powers and social affections, — subjects which 
will enable him to develope the powers of observation, comparison, 
and reasoning, or will call into play the kindlier feelings of our 
nature, or excite religious emotion or form habits of attention, order 
and industry, and he will apply the Gallery to the objects it is so 
well adabted to accomplish. 
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II. The mode of using it. 

The power of the Gtellery depends, to a certain e2:tent, on the 
children, there congregated, being as near as may be of ayerage age 
and attainment. In the proportion in which this is departed from, 
and an indiscriminate admixture of ages and attainments permitted, 
will its power be weakened. 

A highly talented gentleman, one of her Majesty's Inspectors, 
state, that in many of the Schools he visited, the Gallery was thas 
abused. " The plan of working the School," he says, *' consists in 
alternately teaching the whole of it in a Grallery, and cutting up in- 
to little sections under monitors entirely unskilled to hold them." 

We must entirely condemn such an abuse of the Grallery on the 
part of those who knew very well, or might have known, that such 
a procedure was an outrageous departure from all they witnessed at 
Glasgow, and utterly at variance with the teaching of Mr. Stow. 
Yide "Training System," 8th edit. p. 318. 

Let it be kept in mind, then, that in the arrangement of Glasses 
for the Gallery Lessons, there must be a specified classi€cation on 
on the principle of attainment, else the sympathy of numbers will 
be utterly powerless, and the efficiency of the Gallery only a name. 

In using the GaUery the questions are to be addressed to all seated 
there, any being permitted to reply, but not without indicating by 
putting out their hands that they are ready to do so. The Educator 
should then take these replies, individually, and proceed to train 
i^m them the point he wants. After this has been done care- 
folly, slowly and thoroughly, the whose process should be rapidly 
levised by question, ellipsis, and simultaneous replies. 

He should thus go over each point of the lesson, and at the close 
should select individuals to review the entire ground ; and if it be a 
higher class, the lesson should be required to be produced as a home 
exercise. 

III. The advantages of the GaUery* 

Without noticing the economy of time obtained in the use of the 
Gallery, which enables the Educator to give more attention to 
minuter matters of School detail, or its influence on discipline, 
securing as it does attention, order, obedience and application ; we 
niay proceed to point out its influence on intellectual and moral 
eiilture. 

1. The advantage inteUectuaUy of the Galley, arises fixxm the 
personal contact (several timeBdaily), of the mind of each child with 
that of the Educator. "It might be possible,*' says Professor 
Hoseley, "on the Monitorial System, to tiM^rfM;/ children in Beading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic; but they could not be educated. To 
educate children, the action of an enlightened teacher upon them is 
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required, with an individual applicatiaii tx> eaeh mind." " I elaimy 
therefore/' he continueBy ''as the priTilege of the child and as a 
paramount duty of the Master, that his own individual culture of 
the child's mind, his owu direct and personal lahour upon it, should 
hegin from the moment when the child first enters the school, and 
never be interrupted tUl he leaves it." Now this can be done 
systematioaUy anid thoroughly only by the right use of the Oalleay ; 
and if we are asked hw often the Gallery must be used by ti^e 
Educator for this purpose of coming in direct contact with the mind 
of each child, we refer to the routine published in our last nmnber, 
where provision is made for such contact) at least, three times a 
day. 

And to this power of coming in personal oontaot wi1& ^e mind of 
each child, may be added that of employing the various intelleetual 
powers found in a class of about thirty children lor the benefit and 
advancement of the whole. For if there be any troth in the daim 
which Mr. Wood puts forth for the Monitor in ^e ^'Sessional 
School System," odf possessing greater faciiity of laiiguag« and 
iliustnition in tiie imirudtum of his IbllowB, much more so is there 
in the claim for the Gallery in the hands of the skilM !Bduoator, ai 
BO exciting the mind of each that all may benefit from the m«ntal 
lal)our of the whole. 

2. The moral adTantages of a right use of ihe Gallery are ines*- 
timable. It it is here that that powerful influenc6**<»the iympa^ 
of numberi, can be brought to bear in the most direct manner, and 
with the best effects on the moral feelings and character. Let this 
sympathy be employed not against the individual but against his 
fSkult ; let him feel that, without knowing who is the delinoaent, 
the wbole feeling of his fellows is against his fault; that with M 
there is no sympathy, but strong oondemnatioii of it; and the 
Gallery furnishes the means of bringing an offender to rep^itanee, 
and of stimulating him to that course which will gain for him the 
approval of diose around him. 

Perhaps no evidence could be adduced as to tiie advantages of Ihe 
Gallery-in moral training so convincing as t^t whidi has been given 
by several of BJer Majesty's Xnspeet(»») who at one time were not 
at all fivrourable to its existence. The testimony of unwiUing (not 
to say prejudiced) parties is the more valuable. For instance. Mar. 
Gibson in hds report for 1S49, says of the Schodbi where it is em- 
ployed,*^'' The pupils x^ Schootlf} oonduGliid Ob ^he Theaia^g %«t6in 
greatly ezeel them (i. e. pupils of other schooli) inhabits of cleanli- 
ness, flCarict ovder, obeerfal ^di^ice, earnest attention, and steady 
applioatioB-*' 

such resvilts as these coxM not ha/re been obtained, had there 
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not b^en a duperior moral tone in those Schools ; and that superior 
moral tolie is chiefly attributable to the right use of the Gbktlery. 
y. Mik io h§ gwi/rded against 
It vezoaiito for us to point out that the objections which hare been 
urged against the Gkdlery haye arisen out of the abuse of it. In some 
instances exclume attention has been directed to those children who 
have had most natural ability, and thus the GaHery has presented 
the appearance which the heavens do on a cloudy night, here and 
there a star sinning through the openings, but all the rest in pro- 
foundeat gloom. The real Educator, however, will never be satisfied 
with a state of things like this ; for feeling that all have claims up- 
on bii&i though it may involve considerably more labour, he wiU 
bestow att^OLtion on all. Allied to this is that practice of some 
teaohers of taking the points of a lesson from the Gallery indiscri- 
minately ; a few have thought them out, aU give them. Children are 
aot long in discovering that it is much easier to catch an answer 
from l^e ''thinkers" around them, than to think themselves; and 
when a teacher has not a quick eye, a ready tact and an individual- 
iang xnanner^ he will soon have more honey-eaters than makers^*- 
more drones than workers. A perfect acquaintance with the chi^ 
racter of his children and a rapid promiscuous individual interrogadon 
in the places where it is most needed, is the most effectual remedy 
against these defects, especially where it is joined with the practice 
of excbcting a reproduction of lessons on the plan recommended by 
Uie Dean of Hereford, in his ''Suggestive Hints." 

DISCIPLINE. 

Ike following paper was prepared for the purpose of bringing 
before the minds of Pupil Teachers some of the mote prominent 
ideas on this subject. It should be read with them ; and the lead** 
ing ideas should be made the subject of enlarged exposition, that 
they may have a clear conception of what discipline is, and of the 
modes odf influence peculiar to their position, 
I. What Discipline includes. 

The term Discipline, as used in connection with schools, includes 
the several points of obedience, attention, application, behaviour, 
movemenitB, and cleanliness; with the varioiu expedients by which 
they may severally be secured. 

The flrst and main object in all good discipline is the cultivation 
of the control ov^ the will, resulting in prompt and cheerM obe- 
di^oe, not only in the presence but in the absence of the Teacher. 
Discipline seeks also to quicken indolencci and by various devices to 
gain the attention of the child on any subject of instruction presen- 
ted to it ; and to sustain the attention thus gained, that there may 
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be that continuous efTort made to master the lesson which constitutes 
application. It seeks, moreover, to check all rudeness and boisterous- 
ness of manner, and to cultivate habits of orderly and decorous 
behaviour ; that the movements may be made with quietness and 
precision ; and, lastly, it requires the cultivation of cleanliness, both 
of person and dress. 

II. The way to secure ffood Discipline, 

Before there can, by any possibility, be good government or the 
exercise of a profitable discipline, there must be in the individual 
who governs certain qualifications ; such as a knowledge of charac- 
ter and modes of inflaence, a perfect control over self, and the pos- 
session of the principle of justice. It becomes, therefore, necessary 
that you should cultivate a knowledge of individual ehwaeter, with 
the several modes by which mind in its various phases may be con- 
trolled and influenced. It is not unknown to you that the bujsiness 
of a physician consists in close attention to the different developments 
of disease, and the best methods of restoring the body to its normal 
condition. In like manner, it should be your daily care to make a 
study of the different manifestations of feeling and temper, observa- 
ble in your pupils, and the way by which they can be best managed, 
so as to restore them to a healtiiy condition. 

In governing, endeavour always to imite firmness with kindness. 
The maintenance of discipline is often of itself disagreeable enough, 
but may be rendered much tnore so by the manner in which it is done. 
And yet some teachers too often have a severity of aspect and man- 
ner, and a continual habit of complaining or censuring in harsh and 
querulous tones of voice. Avoid this, that your pupils may see that 
your reproofs arise not out of any bad feeling or temper on your part, 
but from a painful necessity laid on you by their own improper con- 
duct. Nothing, perhaps, is so likely to cause you trouble in the 
management of your elass as the formation of an opinion that you 
are testy; when this is thought to be the case, it will happen, that 
one or more of your pupils will risk some punishment for tiie grati- 
fication of disturbing your peace. 

Another important qualification is y«w<«?^— an honest and unswerv- 
ing administration of law, without partiality ; that your pupils may 
have a perfect confidence in your rule, as one that will be regulated 
by law, not caprice ; — ^a firm persuasion that whatever defects there 
may be in yoi;ir government they arise not from a want of integrity. 

Let your government be uniform; always seeking the same results, 
though varjdng as to meaiis. To allow, for instance, whispering or 
talking at one time, and then, when a fit of severity comes over you, 
absolutely to forbid it, is not the way to secure good discipline. The 
want of uniformity prevents the formation of right habits, which it 
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is of the first importance for you to cultivate. What is wrong to-day 
cannoty under the same circumstances, be right to-morrow ; hence 
make your pupils understand what is right to be done, and persevere 
in requiring it, till the habit is formed. Unless this is done you will 
be always laboring, and always suffering annoyance ; losing your 
own labor and the time of your class, and in the end be as fieur from 
having secured a good state of discipline as at. the first. See also 
that your manner is uniform, not now severe and then fiill of plea- 
santly ; maintain good temper with a steady self-command. If you 
throw ofT restraints and allow improper familiarities, you will pro- 
bably seek to recover your ascendancy by loud threats and severity. 

In government, the modes of influence are two-fold. Brute fbroe, 
or govemmmt hy feaur, Tcasf be first noticed ; this is the most oommon, 
beoeiuse it is the ordinary resort of all those who rarely or never 
trouble themselves about the principles of either government or 
influence ; and who use severity as the short and ready mode of 
settling every difiiculty. Bemember that obedience resulting fiom 
fear is always external and heartless. 

The other mode is government by mordl m/himce: accounting the 
children as reasonable beings, capable of being influenced by the 
same kind of motives as are employed with those of a mature age. 
The way to secure moral influence is always to act in such a manner 
that the children may feel that you are their friend ; that no restraint 
IB put on them but what is really for their present and ultimatB 
benefit; with this conviction on their minds, they will regard you 
with affection, and this feeling will make iedl things go smoothly. 

The subject of ^smUom flJioidd engage your best atteniiaQ, that you 
may eorrectiy appreciate their place and power, and by ezpeiienoe 
gain a ready tact and discretion in their application. Such are 
aathority, persuasion, emulation, reward, punishment, the love of 
Truth and the sense of Duty. Mere auiliority may be employed 
with the very young, but reason with the more advanced ; not uiat 
moral suasion will fdways succeed, though always to be tried. The 
two motives last in the above enumeration are the highest, and 
should be the most cultivated, so as to take the place of the fear of 
punishment and hope of reward. In a well ordered school, the 
most powerful agents are the conscience and affections, in repressing 
offiences, and encouraging obedience; in a bad school, emulation and 
the fear of punishment. 

To secure prompt obedience is not the work of an hour ; it is a 
tbing of growth and must be cultivated. It is an axiom in govern- 
ment, that no command should be given unless the thing can be 
done; and, in case of refusal, obedience can be enforced. It, there- 
fore, befits your position to begin with little things ; as the proper 
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•position in class — the right mode of holdii^ a book, or placing a 
filftte^-^ne order in class liioveraenta — and generally, any physical 
exercise. In the whole of these, l!he thin^ to be done :b simple, 
^easy 'to be imderstood, and what iJiay reasonably be reqnired ; let 
them, therefore, be done with iprecision, and ulwaiyg so done that the 
habit ^6f obedience may be formed. 

Cultivate, also, the power of the eye, so that watchMneBS on 
3rour |J)aA'iiiay hold in check any disposition to deceit in any of the 
various forms it t^es in school life. By this means, you should 
sed^to induce habits of tmthfolness and honesty, and by ixi^ang 
every opportunity of encouraging -right ^practice, infuse 'a sohind, 
healthy, rihd irioKd tone in yotnrclass. 

There are certain dispolaitions, winch inore'thfiny)the)rB'iwillTe^[uire 
iyonr 'Bpedial care, asto'the^mode of treaftment. The playfcil and 
^r^mrd will often be a soicrce of aiihoyance, and tiieSfe nrastbe 
^treated with great ^finhness; never by •fiirailiarityioosOT the *rdins, 
'but hold their forwardness 'and frivolity in constboit 'check. With 
the sullen and obstinate, use great 'kindness and <$aution; obstinacy 
is^easi^rix) prevent than 'cure, a kindt)riplayful remark ihaytiim a 
■fit aside, wheh a sour ^drd will rouse a spirit, which you -will find 
. it difflciilt i» 'manage. The dull {indiimid require encdurbgiiig with 
'kind words'; assume that they desire tio do 'right, whiohihoBtly ihey 
^db; iyou may idraw 'thein, *biit be 'ckss^M 'they canhtit be driveii; 
'ihe'iifore.youBCold'in'fldch ckses^the Thore you increase ihelr 'con- 
'^tugidn'of inihd and defeht what- Should be your purpose. ' 

IiMhi'to apply ..yoyrl^ower in u^-gradiiated sMes, begilm&g at its 

'fcfwbBt^applicatibn. -Thtra, it wili fee • Sufficient in tsmky 'caaftds to 

notice^generally 'tbat-^^feult -of a'particttlar 'kind 'has biB^observed. 

Whensuchatiotifee does'nbt answerthefend, speak to 'the offender, 

'not4n the ^ tones of .petulance, but ^kindlyand ipersuaaively ; if 'that 

'fejls, remoiistrate with feiB^ousn^fls, oriniove to* a lower places; arid 

^oiily when itisclear'that.jf^our 'own)power'df influmicing hds ftiled 

ri^Fer the' c^se' to the Mastbn ; understand, 'howlerv^r, that'' this is only 

%"be* done 'in • fetxtreme ' cases, as • detenhineid obstinacy, tpersevering 

* disobedience, or- itnpeftinence ; the fewer oa^es.ytm send 'to Whigher 

"tribunal the 'grdater'will be y6ur influence. 

^III. Ths' tests '6f. good 'l)ff9(»pime. 

Your Bnccess'indisdipline'will-be'dppteirent'in'the order, attentibn, 

and movements of your class ; in the open and cheerful' countehtinces 

rand 'affectioh of .ydnr /pu|)ite; und in the prompt and'ehe^rful 

obedienoB TuisiiBg 'from la sehsc of 'duty, and hdnoe tendered as well 

'ih the absienice of yciur* obserratioh las in' its exercise. 

'£An0eth, 'B. 

^ ^ 
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E£MA]tKS OiK TSACmN& GEAHMAlit. 

No. IV.^ 

To enable children to arrange with, facility ttie membeisof a 
compoi^id sentence und^r the heads of a proposition mentioned in 
our la|St paper^ yiz :'— Subject; Predicate and. Object, will req[uire two 
or three lessons at the least. But the advantages to be derived ^i^ 
a knowledge of the structure of propositions are so great, that no, 
person should commence the parsing of sentences without first 
making this division. As was before stated, it is almost impossible, 
io convey a corre^it ides^ of the I^ominative and Objective ca^s. to 
the mind of a child, until he has become £miiliar with the'lhreOv 
distinct and leading parts. Eut when these divisions a^e ^ade 
familiar to him, one half the di^iculty he must other^i^ meet with 
in parsing the words is removed ; \^e will not be so often discouraged; 
by £ulure in his attempts to analyse a sentence, and consequentlj 
this part of his pilgrimage to the temple of leamiog will become 
less, wearisome. 

Though it may be necessary to give some instruction on the in- 
flection of words, before proceeding to a course of lessons on their 
derivations, yet the latter subject is one of such importance that we^ 
prefer malnng some allusion to it here. It must be acknowledged, 
by aU, ihat before the powers of words can be understood, attention 
most be paid to their roots. This is especially necessary, as deri- 
vatives from the Latin and Greek are so closely interwoven with our 
Anglo-Saxon. It has been remarked that — ** The English languagCi 
is a conglomerate of Latin words bound together in a Saxon cement; 
the fragments of the Latin being partly portions introduced directly 
from tihe parent quigry with aU their sharp edges, and partly 
pebbles of the same ^naterial, obscured and shaped by long polling 
in a ]!fqnzian — or some other channel." Such being the case, how: 
necessary it is to separate this conglomerate, in order thf^t it may be 
Tiewe4 i^ ^^ simple state ; to obtain, in fact, a key tq^its structure; 
and to trace it back from the parent quarry from which it was hewn. 
The knowledge of one root is often a key to the meaning of several 
score words, each one of which ijaust otherwise have been sought 
for in the pages of a dictionary. Ab an instance of this, let lis take 
the TQot facto, — to do, to fn(dc0. There are in common use several 
hundred words derived from this one root, if we include those 
ending in fy. Explain this root and a few of the prefixes and 
affixes ; you then supply the child with the information which he 
must have spent hours in obtaining by the ordinary method. Even 
supposing it to be necessary that a knowledge of the orthography 
of words must be obtained by learning them pne by one from the 
columns of a spelling book, which we are happy to say is a practice 
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having now but few supporters, no reason has yet been given wby 
they should not be arranged according to their roots instead of 
alphabetically. 

In teaching derivation, the Latin and Greek roots, prefixes, &c. 
should not be taken exclusively ; the Saxon should also be regarded. 
It is true that for nearly two hundred years the English language 
has gradually become more and more Latinized ; but our translation 
of the Bible, and some other works which are extensively circulated, 
still present us with the vigorous Anglo-Saxon of our ancestors. 
Besides, a knowledge of these roots will be found most useful in 
explaining to us the names still retained by many English towns 
and localities. 

In the remarks which follow, we will endeavour to shew how 
instruction in this branch of our subject may be made iuteresting to 
the young. Afier going over with fliem a few of the most common 
prefixes and affixes, write upon the black board a root, as popuhtSj 
the people. If exercises on the combination of the prefixes, &c. 
with words, have been given at the time they were explained to the 
class, answers to such questions as the following will readily be 
furnished. Give mt a name for ihe inhabitants of a town or country 
— -populace or population. Beloved by the people — popular. Having 
the favor of the -people— popularity. To ftimish with people — 
populate. Full of people — populous. To make a thing known is to 
-^--publish it. When it is faiown it is said to he— public. A book 
eirciQated among the people i&— a publication, A government of the 
people— « repubUc. Tlie person who publishes a book — a publisher. 
To \au^p\&-'---d9popfiilate. To publish again — republish. One who 
supports a government of the people — r&publiean, Not in &vor 
with the people — unpopular. As these are written down on the 
black board, remarks should be made upon the prefixes and tenni- 
nations of the words, whenever such are called for. The changes 
which prefixes undergo iu order to join with the roots, may be 
pointed out ; and any information given which will serve to make 
the lesson more interesting and instructive. When all the deriva- 
tives from a root have been gone through in this way, the trainer 
may supply the words, calling upon the class for an explanation of 
each as he proceeds. Exercises may be now proposed, to test the 
knowledge of the children, by calling upon them to give or write 
out senten^ containing one or more of the words previously written 
upon the roard, such encouragement and assistance being given as 
will make the task a pleasant one. He was insulted by the popu- 
lace. Henry VIII. was yery popular. The book was published in 
London. France has a reptAlican government. He was well re- 
ceived by the puhlic. The publication of the history increased his 
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popularity. The population of Palestine in the time of David was 
five millions. 

As an evening exercise, the children might be encouraged to com- 
bine, with an EngUsh primitive, all the prefixes and affixes they 
cao remember ; to write out sentences as given above ; or to form, 
with the aid of the derivatives, a continuous story. 

The " Pupil Teacher's English Grammar," contains an excellent 
selection of the most common roots, together with the prefixes and 
affixes. It is also rich in Anglo-Saxon derivations ; containing, as 
it does, several pages devoted to this much neglected subject. 

In a future number we hope to be able to point out a method of 
combining instruction in this part of grammar with the ordinary 
reading lesson; or, at least, to suggest one which has been employed 
with considerable advantage. A. J. B. 

NOTES OF LESSONS. 

ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

No. II. 
Aspect and Fbuitfulness of the Land. 



Deuteronomy vlii. 7-9, 

We have seen in onr former lesson 
(page 186) that God intended by placing 
His people in a country so guarded, to 
protect ikem from corruption. Now are 
theie any other general causes of cor- 
luption besides intercourse with other 
nations ? Notice the state of our own 
country ; which parts are comparatively 
most nee from it? The country or 
scattered population. The worst portion 
of the population is found in towns, and 
genoRuly the larger the town the greater 
me wickedness. Instance also the cities 
of the plain. Now you may obserye of 
Palestine: 

I. That it is Motmtainous. Hence it 
is not &ivorable for the formation of 
many large cities. The mountains of 
Palestine are more or less isolated, and 
were cultivated to their summits. Train 
out that this was done by means of 
terraces. 

Now give the chief mountains, asso- 
ciating with them their historical recol- 
lections or natural features. 

Lebanon : two ranges in the north ; 
a valley between them ; the cultivation 
of silk and wAy, — existence of mulberry 
tree, — remind them of the Cedar and of 
the stone for Solomon's temple. 



compared with xi. 10-12. 

Garmel and Elijah ; Quarantana and 
our Lord's Temptotion and the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. Tabor and 
Deborah, and the Transfiguration. Gil- 
boa and David's Ode on the death of 
Saul. Ebal and Gerizim, and the 
blessing and curses. 

II. It toaa fruitful but is now barren. 
That it weu fruitful, we saw in our last 
lesson. 

1. Now train oat from several pas- 
sages of Scripture that its barrenness 
was predicted. 

(1.) It was to be desolate. — Isaiah i. 
7 ; Ezek. vi, 14. 

(2.) Strangers were to devour it. — 
Ezek. vii. 24. 

2. Go on to show that these predie^ 
tions hate been fidfUed. And they have 
been so fulfilled that one traveller says 
that the prophecies might be used as ac- 
tual history. V olney describes it as look- 
iug like a dreary burial place. The pre- 
sent inhabitante are Nomadic or wander- 
ing tribes, with no settied habitation ; 
and they remove from one district to 
another, as the necessities of their flocks 
or their own inclinations lead them. 
Hence the country is to a great extent 
destitute of cultivation. 
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PaleBtiiio \as been succcaslvcly cob- 

2uered by Romans, Arabians, Turks, 
Igyptians and Tartars; and now its 
goyemmcnt is so wretched that nobody 
travels there aUme, — Jeremiah zii. 7-13. 
Fvom the whole subject the lesson 
might be impressed that Xha purposes of 
God WQ ajlwd^ ^ccpwpUshed. In the 



fact that w.^ and other nations q$ the 
earth possess Christianity, wo see the 
accomplishment of His piu^se in select- 
ing Palestine for the residence of His 
own people ; and in its present conation 
we read the fulfilment of His tiki^atened 
judgments, on account o^ their ^n£uth- 
fulness. 



THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 



I. Come with me to the sea-shore. 
On this hand are the high clifib, and 

on the other the open sea. Now let us 
look around us. Observe this rock; 
here is something fastened to it, which 
looks as if it were growing there, — just 
like the articles which grow in our 
gardens. Then you would think it was 
a — vegetable. What makes vegetables 
grow ? Sap, And sap is — water. You 
say water; then if we were to place the 
roots of a tree in water, it woidd grow. 
No, sir. Then sap is more than water : 
sap absorbs from the soil that which will 
nourish the plant- But this is on a 
rock, not on soil. Well, it is not a 
vegetable. Tet it lives and grows ; then 
it is an animal. Still it looks more like 
a vegetable than an animal. It is the 
— nmemoHe. 

Now let us leave it ; and in six months 
or more we will return ; it is in the 
same spot ; it has not moved from its 
place. And the only difference in it is 
that it is thicker and larger than it was 
before. I wonder what it ha.s been doing 
all this time ; — ^pothing but eating and 
drinking. 

Now let us see who lives in this way. 
I go into a class, and there sits a boy 
with a vacant eye ; he takes no interest 
in his lesson. I go six or twelve months 
after, and he is there still, in the old 
spot ; he has made no progress. And 
he appears to think — ^if he ever thinks at 
all — ^that he was xHade for nothing else 
but to eat, drink and sleep. 

II. Now we will take a walk into the 
garden. I find here an animal which I 
will describe, and then you shall tell me 
its name. It has a beautiful coat and 
shining colors; here it is on one ilower. 



then on another ; now in this garden, 
then in that ; it is never long in one 
place, and never long at one thmg. And 
thus it goes on, day after day, until it 
lies down to die. What is it? The 
— butterfly. 

Now there are two classes of boys 
that are mere butterflies ; a boy is in this 
school one week, and in another the 
next; he goes irom school to school, 
till he has been at every school in the 
town. And he is taken from every one 
because he does not get on ; he and his 
parents think that it is the fault of the 
Masters, but you and I know better. 
The real reason is he will not work; he 
likes thi^ vagrant life, — ^ho is a mere 
butterfly. 

Well, that is one class; now for ano- 
ther. A boy sees another boy draifuig ; 
he goes home and begins to draif . Ho 
sees another boy learning music; he 
gives up drawing and begins to learn 
musie, That he soon gives, up for 
something else ; he first btudies one a 
little, and then another a little ; — ^now a 
little algebra, then some grammar ; but 
does not stop long enough over them to 
get any good out of them, and at the end 
of his days he is no bettor off than at 
the beginning ; he is a mere butterfly. 

III. Here is another; look how 
slowly it crawls along ; and 'wherever 
it goes it IctFves a mark behind it. What 
is it ? The — snaU. 

Who is it like? Her^ is a boy, — 
morning comes ; every one in the hpuse 
is up but him ; he comes down the last. 
Nine o'clock comes ; it is just on the 
stroke; and he's not in ms place at 
School ; he is again the last. The din- 
ner time comes; all are around the 
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table, but be has Yiot .yet arrived ; he is 
again the last, — ^always after everybody 
else. He has to put a letter in the 
Post'Office, be gets tiiere just as the box 
is shut. He lias to go by ihe railway 
train, he is there just in time to see the 
train start off. 

If you ask him to meet you at a cer- 
tain time, he is sure not to oe there. If 
you ask him to do anything for you, he 
wfll he so long over it, tiiat when it is 
done it will be of no use. No one can 
depend onliim. He is nothing 'biit a 
snail. 

"He was never in time in his whole 
life, and never will 'be unless he greatly 
alters. I would rather by far have a 
pig, — -'for the pig by eating and sleeping 
fattens and its 'flesh is of use after it is 
dcgd ; but he is of no use at all. 

tV. i^'dw for another ; we will go to 
Japan. liook, here- are someliigh rocks; 
on their tops are some small shrubs; 
down here at tho foot of the rocks are 
some 'inen who wish very much to get 
the "small branches of those shrubs for 
'the sake of the leaves upon them. But 
the rocks are so steep they cannot climb 
them. 

'Now iip there alnong the shrubs are 
some stirange looking animals, who are 
taking "a great deal of notice of these 
men ; they watch ihom and do whatever 
'the inen do. Now the men break a 
branch' an'd' thrdW it iip ; and they break 
the branchdb 'and throw them down : 
thoy.just do what'they see others do. 

Or, "here is a man fravellin'g with a 
pack on^his ^back ; to' is' tired and goes 
to lie under ^"tree *to sleep. 'But first 
he takes a nightcap oiit o!f a bundle of. 
them ; when he awakes he finds his night 
caps gone, and on locfting tq^lie sses a 
number of these strange animals, each 
with one of his-nightec^ ea. -The mem 
'fMlvs'kiB-niglitcap'uff Bnd tirrows ft%t 
'fiicih;. atid'ft(9y'take offHfac^irs and 
thr6w th^m*«thiin; Ihoyjtnt'dD "^^at 
they'aco lotihertflio. 

wow,* look at' this lad. I have given 
out a sum ; and instead of doing it him- 
self, he looks oiwr his neighbour's slate. 
ittid-^6es-j«tM-what-he tfees -him do., 
Or, • I give a*V6rd to Xvrite, ^d instead 



of trying himself, he copies from his 
neighbours ; he docs what others do. 

He goes to a ^op, perhaps to buy a 
book to write in. One is shown lum, 
whdeh will do very weU for what he 
wants. But he has a companion with 
'him who has already bought oHe ; and 
he asks if this is like his. And if it is 
not, he will not take it; he can never do 
anythingunless some one has done it 
before. He is amereimitaftor; noihiing 
more than a monkey. 

V. Let us take another walk 'in 'the 
garden. Look^here at this curious little 
Souse — a house without windows. I 
see a door "but no windows. As we 
approach wc liear a hum. Now, thex^ 
we shall find what we have not found 
"before ; some real workers. "What are 
they? The bees, and this house is their 
hive. But, stop ; let us peep in ; here 
are some in the house who do not work ; 
so that the hive contains two classes, 
the workers and the eaters. 

It is so with our Gaillery. Here is a 
l)oy listening to all his neighbour sayB, 
and saying it. His neighboiir thinks 
out a point ; he only repeats it. 'The 
one is a worker; the other, poor fellow, 
only an cater. 

Yl. *Now we wii'take'a voyage. Our 
ship moves nobly along over the waves 
of the great Pacific Ocean. -As we 
move along, we pass many groups of 
islands alSounding with cocoa-nuts and 
bread fruit trees ; and they have many 
inhabitants. How did these islands^et 
there? Let us stop our ship, descend 
into a 'boat, and look into the water. 
See,- here are myriads of little creatures 
all busily at woik. They are the coral 
insects; they are woikmg for others. 
And the ^dpte Who live in these islands 
are indebted for all they faavetothe little 

Wt viV wWWfWwm 

Anold'nMDiwHB (the diiy pkmting 
some trees, when* one Mid 'to him, — 
•" Wlnr do}ydtavwoik'thii8,tfor you Will 
neve/Hve to eat the fruit r" "Oh," said 
he, "I am working not for myself, but 
for others." 

Which- of all these characters do you 

Uke the best? Thela^t. Wehadilrst 

* the Anemone ; ' then* the BtttterHy ; then 
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the Snail ; then the Monkey ; then the 
Bee ; and then the Coral Izisect. And 
of all these you would rather he the 
coral insect. 

The Coral insect leaves the world hot- 
ter than he found it. And I hope that 
many of you will leave the world better 

ON SEALING-WAX. 



than you found it; but if you would you 
must work. You must be at it with all 
your might, and at it all your days. 

Let this be the object of your life, to 
leave the world better than you found 
it. G. 



The material is called ScaHng-wax 
(improperly, for there is not a particle 
of wax in it) because it is applied to the 
same purpose for which wax was for- 
merly used, namely, to seal letters and 
documents. 

Sealing-wax was formerly made of 4 
parts of Bees*-wax and 1 part of Venice 
Turpentine, with sometimes the addition 
of a little Cinnabar to colour it. It is 
now made of Shell-lac (4 parts), Cinna- 
bar (3 parts), aud Yenice Turpentine 
(Ipart). 

1. Shell-lac is a kind of gum which 
exudes from East Indian forest trees of 
the fir tribe (in a similar manner to the 
gum which flows from our own plum 
trees) through small holes in the oark, 
made by insects for depositing their 

eggs- 

2. dnnadar is a bi-sulphurate of the 

metal Mercury or Quidkinlver, consiBt- 
ing of 2 parts of Sulphur and 2 part of 
Mercury; and is obtained in large quan- 
tities moa the Quidksilver mines of 
Spain (Almaden) and America. To this 
substance we are indebted for the beau- 
tiful paint called YermilUon. 

3. Vmice 2Vr^Mn^tin« is a highly puri- 
fied turpentine obtained principally frum 
the Norwegian forests of larch. 



4. The Shell-lac gives to the Sealing- 
wax the hardness and brittleneas which it 
possesses. The Yenice Turpentine is 
added to soften the Shell-lac, in. order 
that the wax may be easily moulded or 
stamped when warm. And the Cinnabar 
gives to it its beautifrd caxnmid red 
colour. 

For black wax, instead of Cinnabar, 
ivory'-black is used, which is made by 
heating bones in an iron cylinder, until 
phosphate of lime and charooal (carbon} 
I are formed. 

6, After mixing tiie three sabstaneefl 
together, large pieces of it are taken 
whilst warm, and rolled upon a steel 
plate to be cut into lengths to form the 
round sticks ; other shapes are formed 
in moulds. 

6. Picture out the manner in which 
various nations and people are employed 
for our use and convenience. The 
swarthy Indian, sinkingunder the burn- 
ing sun of a tropical climate, — the 
hardy Norwegian, shivering with cold 
while with cmUed finders ne strips his 
native firs, — ^the Mezican, labounng in 
the rocky mines, — and our own country- 
men, mixing the materials obtained from 
each. — all contribute to supply us with 
one stick of Sealing-wax.* 

The inferior kind is made from 



* The above mixture forms the best Sealing-wax. 
turpentine and rosin, and coloured with lamp-bladc or red lead, as the case may be. 

" (0|illtriiui' lasg fat (^^riatnuui." 

Wtjttmfor the Magazine. 




An - o - ther year has pass'dTa - way, And once agam we 




^flrr''nrrrj/l^ g^ 
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SaTionr and om Friend. 



2tid, 

Lord hj Thy blest naliTity, 

And by Thy childhood's purity. 

Make us Thy children pure in heart. 

Thy daily grace to us impart 

We kneel before Thy cradle-throne^ 

Blest Sayicurkeep us all thine own; 

So may wo join th' angelic throng, 

, — And joyful raise our Christmas Song. 

* In tiie 2nd verae, the air must begin on the first note of the bar. 

A CHAPTER ON FLOWEES. 




Among the many subjects which now 
occupy the attention of those interested 
in the proper training of the young, a 
few words on flowers may not permps 
be deemed altogether unworthy a place. 
Sorely these <« relics of Eden," which 



bloom so firedy for the admiring gaze of 
all, both rich and poor, are wc& calcu- 
lated to draw forth all our ftner feel- 
ing, and almost unconsdouslyto inspire 
within us a love for what is pure and 
natural and beautiful. 
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r cannot but see a great moral in- 
fluence attendant upon ttie cultivation of 
the love of flowers in tiie young. And 
first I would notice the influence it lias 
on early rising, — ^not the least important 
step in moral training. It is seldom a 
mother requires the domestic assistance 
of children from six years old to eight, 
and even &^m those who are older it is 
chiefly in washing and dressing the 
younger ones. Let us picture then the 
ohildi^n of a family^ and perhaps those 
of a neighbour, agreeing all to rise at 
mx in the nKnming.and to saUy forth to 
pick the buttercupsand daisieSyblue-bcUs 
and cowslips^ in order to form a nice 
posy of wild flowers for their Mother to 
put in the window, with perhaps another 
for the €rovemess.- And to be quite sure 
flrnt they do not sleep away the early 
part of the morning, they ask their 
Father to call them when he gets up to 
go to work. Well, all are ready, and off 
liiey go, singing perhaps one of their 
sehool-songs, such as — 

■** Merry playmates leave your pillow, 

Sunlight long hath tinged the billow ; 
Music tram the whispering willow 

O'er the vale is borne. 
Birds again are on the wing ; 

Flowers around their odours fling. 
• When tic dawn its light discloses, 

She -wjio idly still reposesj 
Shall not share the blooming roses, 

We have pluck'd at mom." • - — 

And even while flowers are yet " per- 
fumed goblets for the dew," they are 
gathered by the youthful hands of those 
who forget not, perchance, that their 
Heavenly Father is the "Giver of every 
good and perfect gift," and the Author 
of aU that is " beautiful and grand in 
naturO) from the broad majestic oak to 
the green blade that twinkles in the 
sun." But their time has gone ; and 
they return full of glee with rosy cheeks 
and happy hearts, quite ready to partalce 
of their morning meal) be it ever so 
frugal. Then off they go, quite in time, 
to School, carrying with them these 
simple offerings to tibieir Tcachet, who 
on entering the School feels qnite in- 
spirited by the sight of their beaming 
iaces, and by the words, — "Please, 
Teacher, we gathered them for you our- 



selves this morning." ' Is not this a far 
happier picture than the one wc too fre- 
quently see of a Mother angrily urging 
on her atiU sleepy children to be quick 
and get their breakfast and be off to 
Schod, which they tardily reach at last, 
with half- washed faces and discontented 
looks, predisposed, however unconscious 
they may be of it themselves, to be dis- 
obedient. Ofui it-be wondered at that 
they difl^se an air of gloom and discon- 
tent throughout the whole class ? 

I have spoken of the cultivation of the 
love of flowers because we see nearly all 
children are naturally fond of possessing 
them, at least, for a time. Frequently 
has the writer of these lines when re- 
turning from the scene of her daily la- 
bors, aooompanied by part of her Htde 
flock, whose path has been in the same 
direction and who have been carrying for 
her the tokens of her children's grateful 
feelings, been stopped and ask^ by a 
rough looking litUe urchin — * * WiU you 
give me a flower, maam ?" And when 
the boon has been granted with the re- 
mark : "If you are so fond of flowers, 
why don't you rise early and go into the 
flelds and gather some?" the general 
reply has been the stupid — "I don't 
know;* '-^truly enough ; but may we not 
suppose it is because they have never 
been trained to see the happiness (rf 
being up early, enjoying the ircBh air, 
and plucking the flowers instead of 
wasting the hours in bed ? And might 
not this custom render it less irksome 
when they are required to rise early in 
order to work .> 

Nor is it alone in childhood's happy 
days thatbeneficial results may accrue 
from thus cherishing a love of flowers 
in the yoimg; its iimuexice may reach 
into after years. Suppose cme who 
has Icamt this love for flowers to 
have left school and gone out to ser- 
vice. Notice the care with which she 
wiU handle the various little articles 
of taste which may decorate the room; 
how gently she will undraw and arrange 
the curtains so as not to injure the leaves 
of the cherished plant ; how quietl y she 
goes about her work which is done quite 
as soon as in the more rough and noisy 
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matmer of one whose taste haanpt been 
so cultivated. Or in sickness — ho^ 
grateful then to the sufferer is the gpntle 
step, the light hand, and the quick al' 
most instinctiye sense of what may he 
needed ? Would you find these in one 
destitute of the finer feelings of our, na- 
ture which in youth require to be drawn 
out and cultivated? Suppose one such 
as I have described to go out for a walk, 
will she not choose to bend her steps 
towards the fields, where in childhood 
she passed so nmny happy hours. And 
will she not find a voice in every flower 
leading to profitable reflection, whether 
it be on the merciful way in which she 
has been guided, or if it has been found 
meet she &ould drink of the cup of sor- I 



row, will not the words rceur to her 
mind — "Consider the lilies of the field." 
Would not thi 8,from the very association 
of ideas, bring to mind the lessons which 
she heard at School, and thus lead her 
thoughts from "X^ature up to Nature's 
God." ^ /. 

The intelligent Trainer will see num- 
berless other advantages arising from 
attention to this subject, and may per-, 
haps be led to wonder why they have not 
been noticed. Should this be so, the 
object of the writer will have been 
gained, which has been simply to draw 
attention to a subject whidi in many 
Schools is much neglected, and which 
she has found very beneficial in her 
own. 



EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES. 



Wo have received applications from 
several correspondents for a list of books 
which may assist them in preparing for 
the general Examination of School- 
masters. It is a matter of regret that, 
while these Examinations are still con- 
tinued, so few Masters present them- 
selves as Candidates for Certificates. 

Mere intellectual attainments^ it is 
obvious, do not determine the efficiency 
of the Educator. Tact and thorough- 
ness in organization; insight into 
character and control over the will; 
method and energy in teaching ; these 
are his most vtuuable qualifications, 
and arc often found in those whose 
information is limited. But the 
standard of attainments sufiicient to 
obtain a Certificate of Merit, is such, 
we think, as an elementary School- 
master should seek to reach. The 
Examination for Certificates is to him 
what the Degree Examination is to the 
University student ; it should be con- 
sidered as a stage through which it is 



expected he should pass. His prepara- 
tion, rightly conducted, will bo ameand 
of mental culture; and since it lies 
chiefly in the subjects of elementary 
instruction, will have a direct relation 
to his work in School. In a pecuniary 
view, the Certificate is an important 
assistance to those who hold it ; nor is 
it wo consider, its least incidental 
advantage that it entitles them to the 
Annual Keports of the Education Com- 
mittee, which contain much valuable 
matter and must deeply interest all 
Teachers whose heart is in their work. 
Our readers, we suppose, are aware 
that the p^ers on the elementary sub- 
jects — as Holy Scripture, Geqmphy, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, English Histoiy, 
and that on School management, are 
by fax the most important. Through 
these alone, when answered with 
accuracy, a hi^h position is obtained 
on the class list; and careful study 
should bo bestowed upon them. The 
range of subjects in elementary in- 
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■Inuillflii If nocMMnflT Bmiled, and it 
mtj bo e n acted tliat a Ifaiter ihoald 
be fhanfOffitf eouTenant wUih them. 
A ael^pmned (kadidato ftv a Ctet^ 
eale abould aeak a loUd aoqnaintance 
with the atriodj daBMotarf ooone, 
and ftfoid tiie temptatton to aim at a 
thin crnit OTor a mdelj extended sur- 
Ikoe. H.M. Impecton rightly consider 
that the latter betokena the yerj -Wont 
on^ifications of a Master, an ill- 
disciplined mind and an em^rical 
attempt to appear what he is not 
l%e paper on the Holy Scriptures has 
attechea to it a preponderatmg yalue, 
bearing, as we haTe been assured, a 
ratio to any otiier subject almost as two 
to one. ijid this for two reasons, first 
—^because the Bible contains the truths 
most importent for a Master to inculcate 
aa tiiey brar upon the education for 
time and eternity; and, because also, it 
contains a sacied field of boundless 
inquiry, at once a cydopadiaof litera- 
ture, histoxT, poetry, morals and 
reUgUm. Jfo Master can hope to 
acquit himself well here who attempte 
the cramming system. He must have 
made the Smptures his daily study, 
as a habit of his life. He must have 
opened his mind as well as his ears at 
its public and domestic reading; and 
■when, the period of examination ap- 
proaches, he may with propriety use 
some "well-prepared analjftis. The 
history of the Old Testament sheuld 
be first mastered, and he should test 
his own ability to compose a biography 
of ito leading characters, Patriarchs, 
Judges, and ftx>pheto. He should pro- 
ceed to write abstracts of the prophets 
and compare them with the analysis, 
nmylpTig the time, the object, and the 
moat conspicuous predictions of each. 
After tlUs a similar method should be 
adopted with the New Testament, both 
in tile Gospels and the Episties. Notes 



of leasona <m the PafaUea should be 
conatantiy prepared for the School, and 
abatracto of the scope and contents of 
tiie Epistles freqnentiy eompoeed. Such 
an Analyaia may be round in tiie list of 
both the Christian Knowledge Sociaty, 
and the Tract Society. The Treasmy 
Bible, NichoU's help to the Scriptum 
or the Cambridge Analysb would serre 
the same purpose. 

The object next in order of importsnoe 
is that of School Management. This, 
again, ifi as it should be, when we con- 
sider its relation to the Schoolmaster. 
Next to the knowledge of the principles 
of religion, nothing can bemore essential 
tohim than ^fessional science and pro- 
fessional skill. We need not here saj 
much upon this head, inasmuch as the 
whole of ibis periodical is dcToted to this 
twofold department, and was originally 
undertaken to supply, if possible, an 
acknowledged defect in the school lite- 
rature tjf tms country. Our attempts to 
improve the method and organization 
of English Schools have been, b^nd 
all ezpectetion, fiiYourably received, not 
only by the class whose benefit they 
immediately seek, but by H. H's In- 
spectors and Officers of Tnuning Insti- 
tutions, whose contributions in many 
cases have only been prevented by the 
engrossing nature of tiieir official em- 
ployments. We desire that candidates 
for certificates will not peruse the num- 
bers as they come to hand as of ephe- 
meral importance, but study and often 
recur to those articles of method, or- 
ganization, and principles of Education, 
which have been prepared with great 
pains by men who are distinguished in 
their several departments. 

We purpose to continue this subject 
in our nei^ number, and to furnisn a 
list of text-books, which may assist 
candidates in their studies. 
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€lft3ilmi[ suit Btatmal (^onittttini of t|it' I6^nrkiitg ^ktm. 

A sym^tby with the labouring classes of society is one of the 
most promising and healthy symptoms of the present day. Efforts 
of Christian philanthropy have hitherto been fer too desultory, de- 
tachedy and individual, to meet the necessities of a sunken or a 
Binkmg mass. Here and there the pitying accents of a benevolent 
man and woman have been heard in the dwellings of poverty, and 
a tract that spoke of htmian redemption and human destiiay has 
been placed upon the crazy table and the three-legged stool. But 
while a very appreciable blessing has foUowed in the train of indi- 
vidual exertions, unquestionably no results have ever yet been pro- 
duced commensurate with the hope^l promises of that Gospel which 
is the veiy heritage of the poor. Questions of ecclesiastical rule 
and doctrinal refinement, however important they may be, have 
engrossed the minds of the influential, while the millions of working 
men have felt that no conscious want of their own has ever been 
approached. And thus too often has it happened that xmder a sense 
of their helpless condition they have turned away from their religious 
teachers and become negatively infidel. Drunkenness is the hand- 
maid of despair, and the beer-house the refhge of those who regard 
themselves as consigned, by some unavoidable destiny, to become 
machines, who may possibly be laid aside for those of steam, and 
are in no ease called upon to assert the privileges of their humanity. 
This condition was the inevitable result of a widely- spread belief, 
among those who were nevertheless enriched by their industry, that 
intellectual elevation would interfere with their usefdlness as laborers. 
There are those that should have known better, who have not testi- 
fied against these jealousies as unfounded in fact, and as unjust io 
their daims as men. The hope of the ftiture rests upon the now 
growing belief that mental culture needs not interfere with the 
labor-market. And if so, how can it be otherwise but that the in- 
telligent working man, because he works not as a machine, but as 
an intelligent man, will recognise in labour its own native dignity ? 
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The artisan of the workshop would execute his handicraft far more 
eflGBctually if ho were acquainted with its hidden principles ; and 
the field-lahourer, if he understood the conditions of agricultural 
productiveness, would be a far more useful servant to his employers. 
Both would rise in self-respect as they felt the value of a new 
faculty, uniting intelligence with manned industry. As budh intel- 
ligence becomes valued, the inducements to cultivate it will increase; 
and the advantages which will flow from such culture wiU be seen 
in the diminution of animal indulgence, in noble sacrifices borne 
fot children's education, in' the growth of domestic comforts and 
family independence. Cleanliness will follow in the train of intel- 
ligence, and, where this is absent, there can be no favourable con- 
dition for the developement of moral habits. iN^either the political 
economist nor the religious philanthropist will have anything to lose, 
but everything to gain by the social and material iinprovement of 
the poor. The savings of the mechanic are his stake iaihe country, 
and secure his interest in the national well-being. His life-poHcy, 
or his £50 in the Saving's Eank, is as valuable a possession to him 
as the property of the merchant, or the estate of the noble. And 
when the man of labor has been taught to feel that those who are 
the recognised teachers of religion ore not jealous of his human 
birth-right to learn or to think ; and when he is lifted up from his 
slough of despond to a condition where self-respect and self-im- 
provement are even friendly to manual labor and industry ; and 
when sottishness, the inseparable shadow of despair, vanishes with 
the substance which created it ; when the Sunday-garb is redeemed 
for the decent service of God's sanctuary, and for that holy-day 
when '* rich and poor meet together in the presence of Him who is 
Maker of them all,", assuredly we must have been too long nursed 
in hereditary prejudices if we do not see in such circumstances a 
condition more favourable to the high interests of religion than we 
now witness in the purlieus of Manchester and the attics of St. Giles. 
At the opening of a New Year, we congratulate our readiers upon 
the growth of wiser sentiments springing up out of the conacioushess 
of the real wants of the country. Men of religious minds, to whom 
alone we look with hope, are ceasing to undervalue instrumentality. 
T^i,^^ hold indeed, as fast as ever, the belief that nxental advance- 
ill necessarily flow from the spread of religious feeling; but 
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they embrace the newer idea that such religious feeling cannot 
hopefully spread whore all material comfort is unknown. Men of 
noble rank, and of nobler charity, unite with Christian Ministers in 
directing operations for the social improvement of the working 
classes. Insurance Societies, Brotherly Societies, Societies for the 
Protection of trade against reckless competition, be they right or 
wrong in principle, and even Societies called " Christian Socialists," 
betoken at least a growing sympathy with the operative classes, 
and a recognition of their right as Christian men. It is all this, 
unprecedented in past times, that lights up with hope the page of 
our fiiture history. What is wanting is the directing hand of the 
State* The poor man's stake in the country should increase with 
his elective privileges. The tax on paper should be diminished, 
and that on spirits may be increased. Some I^ational Insurance 
Society should be endorsed by the Government of the day, so that 
the march of provident habits may not be arrested by suspicion of 
insolvency, nor efforts, in this direction of philanthropy, thrown back 
by experience of failure. Public reading-rooms, and lectures on 
physical science and manufactures, should be everywhere established 
in cities. Every little town should co-operate with surrounding 
villages to maintain its own lecturer, who should be a man of high 
religions tone. Public opinion should close the shops with early 
evening. Scripture Eeaders or Lay Agents, men of faith and in- 
telligence, should reason amid surroun(£ng recklessness and intem- 
perate habits, upon " righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come;" and above all, that noble idea should be practically realised 
— an endowed and established Church, anticipating instead of lag- 
ging behind, the self- originating movements of the day which have 
in view the temporal and physical amelioration of our people. She 
has a voice, if she will but put it forth, which must be heard by all 
in the land. Halls and Colleges, Palaces and Cathedrals, reverberate 
her words. The court and the mud-thatched cottage lie within the 
compass of her teaching. What if, as of old, her prophets would 
expound the fasts of her Lord's choosing, and denounce the heavy 
burdens ! What, if her servants were to unite their sympathies 
more closely with the working millions of this industrial island ! 
What, if sho were to cast from her the corroding links of her 
anci«it prejudices ! What, if the mantle of Great Alfred be now 
falling upon our gracious Queen and her Eoyal Consort, and the 
Church of England, under auspices so happy, be awakening to her 
solemn and high trust as the great Educator of the People. 
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METHODS OP TEACHING— EXPOSITION. 

The term method, as employed in Education, ifi generic, including 
as species methods of instruction and methods of orgamzadon. 
Using the term in an extended sense, it includes^ as applied to in- 
struction, the methods of Exposition, Analysis, Synthesis, and 
Interrogation. Strictly speaking, interrogation is the art of com- 
municating ideas ; aualysis and synthesis modes of exposition ; and 
interrogation is a method of examination, still they are all so inKp<»- 
tant and so essentially connected, that each has been denominated a 
method of teaching. 

The Bev. T. Jackson, late Principal of the Training (College, 
Battersea, has ^these remarks in his lecture on Method : — *' Now, 
what are the prineiples whi<3h lie at the very foundation of all 
teaching ? When you wish to explain anything, to transfer it fixHa 
your own mind to that of your scholar, or when you wie^ to de- 
velope in their duje proportion the properties of his mind, how do 
you proceed ? Be your scholar an infant of five years old, lisping 
some artless inquiry about what bread is made of; or one of matuze 
years and talents, to. whose understanding you wish to unfold the 
mechanism of the heavens ; we can conceive no principle upon which 
you can proceed, but either that of taking '^e subject-matter to 
pieces, or that of putting it together. You must either separate 
the whole into its constituent parts, or construct the whole 
out of the constituent parts. Or again you must either grant 
the general principle or rule, and show its truth by its application to 
particular instances; or you must infer the gener^ principle or role 
by the careful comparison of particular instances. These two broad 
principles lie at tlie basis of all teaching. AH methods are but 
artifices used in the practical application of these great principles. 
Whether applied to ike construction of buildings or to the forms of 
language in which instruction is given, or to visible objects by which 
it may be expedient to illustrate that instruction, all method is sob- 
ordinate to these two great principles of teaching, — ^the value of 
this or that mode of shaping a question, or turning an ellipse, may 
be determined by the idioms of a language, the tone and temper of 
a teacher or pupil, or by the subject-matter of a lesson; — the use of 
the black-board or an experiment, or a picture, may or jnay not be 
desirable in that lesson ; but it miist be characterised, more or hea, 
by induction or deduction, and by synthesis or by analysis,^ 

Whilst desirable to treat of the various kinds of method separately 

and alone, it is found difficult to do so, as every attempt to teach 

successfiilly requires the use of the different kind of metiiod in one 

and the same lesson. Thus exposition supposes a previous anidyais, 

"^hetical re-construction, and a frequent use of interrogation. 
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Stilly though thus doeely associated together in actual praottce, it 
may be of advantage to look at each by itself as far as practicable. 

The Method of Exposition is based on the condition of mind^ 
rather than its actual structure. We oan conceive of mind having 
been so constituted that its knowledge should come by intuition, 
instead of bemg gained by slow and labored processes. It is, how- 
ever, not so ; knowledge can only be possessed by being acquired ; 
some party it is true, immediately by perception, yet still much 
remains, which can only be made to enter the mind immediately by 
vigorous personal effort, aided by help from without. The ultimate 
&ct, however, on which the method is based, is that the greater part 
of one's knowledge is to be obtained only by means of language, an 
aggregation of symbols altogether arbitrary fuidconventiondi. Hence 
in the instruction of the uninformed, a twofold difficulty of no small, 
magnitude presents itself. There is the something to be apprehended 
by the learner ; and there is also the meaning of the symbols tlm>ugh 
which this something is to be conveyed. Kow the fact is notorious 
enough, that too many teachers, whether of juveniles or adults, seem 
to ignore m toto the principal part of the difficulty, viz. ^ that of tilie 
instrument of conveyance. By such it is assumed, at least in prac- 
tice, that the language they employ is a perfect medium between the 
inslractor and the pupil. Such, however, is far from the truth, for 
children not only hiave a meagre vocabulsffy, but the ideas attached 
to the terms they already possess are extremely limited. Take, for 
instance, so common a word as eounfyy; what a vast difference be- 
tween the notion connected with that tsrm, by the teacher and tiie 
child. A well-informed mind would associate with it ideas of area, 
physical features, and relative importance; the manners, habits, and 
other peculiarities of the people ; its religion, law, manufisusture, and. 
commerce ; the child a bare notion of a district of land. And yet 
upon the ideas a child really attaches to the tennsemployedy depends 
the saccess of the teacher^s efforts. 

From these considerations it is evident that some method must be 
employed that shall enable the teacher to convey successftilly his 
instruction, notwithstanding the difficulty arising out of his having a 
double object before him-^the method required is that of Exposition. 

This method proposes the conveyance of thought, and thought so 
simplified as to be adapted to the mental capacities of the recipients. 
This it proposes to do by a rigid analysis of what admits of or re-^ 
quires decomposition ; by e^^laimng or picturing out, and by fimuliar 
iSustrations on all points, in which obscurity may tJius be removed. 
The subject-matter of the exposition, it proposes to give, with an 
arrangement that shall be at once logical, progressive and sjnstematio. 
Both in the arrangement of the subject and in its communication, it 
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proposes to kaep in ticw mental diBcipline, that with tihe acquire- 
ment of a certain amount of knowledge there shall be going on at 
the same time a yigorous and health^ mental training, the result 
of which shall be those habits of truthful and careful investigation, 
so necessary to close observation and correct reasoning; and the 
memory of ideas, rather than of words. 

In coming to the modm operandi of this method, we would intzo- 
doee a remsik by a recent writer on Education. ** The art of teach- 
ing includes three things — 1. The knowledge of the subject and the 
best means of simplifying it to the intelligence of 1h.e children. 2. 
Praotised skill and aptitude in placing each part before a dass of 
children. 3. The power of fixing the attention of the dass on the 
subject, keepiDg it in a state of activity, and drawing out the intelli- 
gence of the cluld on the subject-matter of the lesson." To accom- 
plish this, the teacher must have not only the knowledge of the 
aol^eot, but must abo have prepared a logical analysis of the subject- 
matter, an analysis extending in minuteness, in proportion to &e 
wA^niliiig of the class of children : the younger the dass, the more 
minute the decomposition. Besides the preparation of an analysis, 
forethought is to be used as to the mode by which it is pn^Moed to 
convey ajod illustrate the various eiementcoy ideas, as different ideas 
may be best conveyed by difEmnt methods, and the tact of a teadier 
is tested by ihe discrunination exercised in the choice. 

Before commencing the ezpositionof the lesson, the teacher should 
seek thoroughly to know the dass of mind upon which he proposes 
to operate. This he may gather from the children*s relative position 
in Ihe school, the ideas they may be supposed to have, and tiie kind 
and extent of their vocabulary. An effort is now to be made to 
oome down, to assume by sympathy somewhat of the stature of the 
understan^ng with which he has to deaL To do this requires care 
-*«4hat the t^ns employed, and the knguage in which the instruction 
is conveyed, axe really within the reachoftiie children's in telligenee, 
and that the steps taken are so carefully graduated, that they do not 
outrun the children's power ci following. It is not intended by 
these remarks to encourage the employment of a style, either vulgar 
or att^uated fue. twaddle) ; they will acccHuphsh what was desired 
if they lead to the avoidance of difficult technicalities, and an in- 
flated style, which like a gun loaded with powder only, makes a 
noise without producing any other effect. 

• In oommencdng a lesson, rouee the attention of the childirffli by 
the interchange of a few ideas involving some elementary fEUste 
bearing some anology to those forming the subject of the lesson ; at 
the same time gather out what is really known by the childr^ that 
vnrn rnay make their actual knowledge the foundatbn upon which 
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the lesson may be built The prepared analysis is no\r used, acnd 
taking the ideas in their order, expression is given to them in lan^ 
goage suitable to the intelligence of the class ; that is, the idea is 
taken out of the teacher's mind, and by the means of hmgnage, 
aided by varioas devices of method, conveyed to that of the child. 
Simple as this matter may seem, it involves the great essential in 
the professional character of a teacher. Hence a writer observe^-^ 
^'Le^cal clearness and ready tact in presenting each part of the 
instruction to the children's minds is the highest attainment of the 
teacher." To do this, requires the art of readily and clearly ex- 
plaining difficulties, of picturing out to the child's mind one's own 
conceptions, a skilflil use of analysis, so as at once to decompose a 
thox^ht too difficult to find an entrance in its entirely, and as great 
a readiness in the synthetical reconstruction, so that the idea may 
be rescued firom a fragmentary form. In the matter of explanation, 
it is necessary to kaow when to stop, as to carry on a process of 
simplification after the idea is received^ is one of the marks of bad 
teadiing, inasmuch as it is a sure way of inducing inattention, for 
no interest can be expected when desire is gratified. 

When the subject admits it, an attempt should be made to be 
graphic, by bringing out particulars of scenery^ circumstance, and 
appearance. This fi>rm of exposition has received a high develop- 
ment at Mr. Stow's Seminary, at Glasgow ; it forms, indeed, one of 
the leading characteristics of the Glasgow System. In Mr. Stow's 
"tfffflnftl, the ''Picturing out" is thus spoken of: — ''Every word is a 
figure representing some object or objects, or a combination of 
objects, and may be pictured out in words representing objects ;" 
and again, " The Training System pictures out in words by analogy 
and frmiliftr illustrations of every abstract term, figurative word and 
figurative phrase, which process may be carried out ad ii^nitum*** 
]&cception has been taken to the Value which Mr. Stow claims for 
this Ibxm of exposition ; yet, within certain limits, and on certain 
subjects, it is found highly useful, especially with young children. 
With many subjects the teacher may do better than " picture out;" 
he can actaally appeal to the perception, and aid the understanding 
by pictures and diagrams, maps, and plans, or a sketch may be 
rapidly drawn on the board; which, though wanting finish, may be 
made to grow out as required, and thus presenting the parts as 
needed, unll enable him to dwell more clearly on the detaiL 

in communicating a difiicult idea, it will often be necessary to 
present it in different words, varying the illustration ; and in this 
way to meet the intellectual necessities of every class of mind. In 
every case of doubt, interrogation must be applie^^ lest a common 
errcxr be &lleninto— of teaching words rather than ideas; which is 
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sore to be the ease when the Lmguage of the teaoher ontrmis the 
inteUigence of the cluldrai. At the end of each section of the 
subject, there should be a careful recapitulation of the principal 
ideas, for the purpose of bringing out the entire train of thought in 
its proper sequences and fixing it more securely in the mind. In this 
manner at the close of a lesson, there should be a recapitulation of 
the whole of tiie leading ideas in each section, that the lesson may 
be conceiTed of in its entirety, and thus the unity of the subject be 
secured and in its oneness fastened in tiie mind. 



KEMAEKS ON TEACHING GKAMMAB. 

No. V. 

The following passage from Cowper is taken as an example upon 
which to exercise the class in derivation and the conventional mean- 
ing of words, as well as in their knowledge of Grammar generally. 
Such an exercise might be given during l£e time appointed for the 
Beading Lesson, or as the next in succession. It might form part of 
the daily analysis of one sentence recommended in the '^Training 
System." In all cases where the root has not been previously given 
or learnt from the book, it should be written upon the black-board, 
before any of the derivations from it are spoken of: the object of the 
exercise being to increase the children's knowledge of derivation, 
as well as practically to apply it in the investigation of the meaning 
of words. 

Any information of an instructive kind which can be given during 
the lesson will add to the interest the children may feel in it, and 
thereby assist in fixing it upon their memories. Our space will not 
admit of a Ml working out of the method to the extent it might be 
carried in conducting the lesson orally ; but the examples given here 
may serve to make clear the method employed. Whenever a word 
is given in connexion with a root, the nouns, verbs and a^ectives 
derived from the same should be called for, and questions proposed 
upon the degrees of comparison, the number, gender, tense, kc,, of 
the various derivatives. 

** 'Tis sweet to muse upou His skill displayed, 
(Infinite ddll in all that He haa made 1) 
To trace in nature's most minute dodgn 
The signature and stamp of power dl^e ; 
Cmtriyance intricate, exprewed with eaae» 
Where imassisted sight no beauty sees : 
The shapely limb and lubricated Joint, 
Within tne small dimensiona of a point, 
' Muscle and nerve miraculously spun, — 
His mighty work, who spake and it was done." 
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What 18 €he root of miue ? Musay a muse. What nonu is de- 
rived from the aame root ? Music. And what adjective ? Mtmcdl, 
What do we when we muse? Think upon or pander. What is 
spoken of in the lesson as heing sweet to ponder on ? €hd*s skiU 
displayed in Sie works. Give the root of skill. Seykm. (A* Saxm.J 
What is skill ? Readiness in praetiee. When a person goes about a 
thing and finishes it in a masterly manner, we say he is skilful, or 
skilled in it. Give its gender and number ? l^'ot skilful ? UnskHfid. 
What prefix is used in that word? Unorin. And in when prefixed 
to an adjeotiye signifies — not, ^md when prefixed to a yerb— m or 
into. Another noun sometimes used instead of skill u^-^kHfiUness, 
What is the force of the affix ness as used here? It signifies heing 
or aiate of being. So skilfulness is the state of heing shlfiu. What 
boy would you call a skilfiil arithmetician ? What other affixes have 
a sinular meaning with ness f From what root do we get the word 
displayed? Plieo, to fold; and the prefix is — dis, aemder; some- 
times not. Hence, to display is \o~^unfoldf or \o—exhihit. As we 
paas along the streets of a town we see displayed in the shop win- 
dows the-*^0(Nfo which are for sale. They are displayed or exhibited 
that people may— «00 themy Kudipurehase them. What changes does 
the prefix whi(^ is used in this word sometimes undeigo ? It is 
changed into dior dis, according to the root with which it is connec- 
ted. Thus, in differenty the prefix is — dif, and in divide it is — di. 
Give any words in which dis means not ? What kind of skill is 
spoken of in this passage ? Infinite skill What is the root of in- 
finitef Finisy the end: and in, not. So that infinite skUl is skill 
wiULOutrr-endy or — houndarg; that is, it is — unlimited. What name 
do we give to God because His wisdom and power are unbounded ? 
The Infimte. And eternity is sometimes called anr-^^nfinite dag, be- 
cause It is a day'-^without end, or Umit. Another noun derived from 
finis f Infinity y infinitude, refinementy confinement. What name is 
applied in Scripture to the person who puSnfies or cleanses the pure 
ore from the dross ? A refiner. Bepeat the passage : mention some 
other substance which is refined. What is the past tense of refine ? 
And the present participle ? Compare the adjective in refined siker. 
In what way, then, does it form ite comparative and superlative de- 
grees ? ^liat is ike root of trace f Tiraho, to draw. What name 
derived from this word do we apply to the person who draws ? A 
tracer. And drawing is sometimes called tracing. That which can 
be traoed or followed out is — traceaile. Give the meaning of the 
affix used here ? The power necessary to draw a load is called — 
traction. And the power by which one body is drawn to another— 
attraction. By what are the earth and moon attracted ? The rule in 
arithmetic by which we take one quantity or number from another 
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ia^-iubtraetion ; and when we make use of it yre-^^^siMract. What 
other nouns and verhs are derived from traho f What aie we to 
trace out ? Give the root of signatuns ? Signumi a sign. In what 
can we see signs of God's power ? If I write my name it is called 
my — ngnaturs, because by that I am knoum; it is mv-— •*/». What 
is the root of mirmndomly f Miru$, taond&r/ul. Hence we call any 
wonderful work beyond the power of man to perform, a— m«rad!9. 
And the power by which such a work is done — miracuhus paw^. 
Whose miracles are recorded in the New Testament and in the Old? 
Mention some of these ? Put another word instead of miraeulously. 
Parse the word as it stands in the sentence. 

In like manner many other words in the sentence might be treat- 
ed. The habit of thus thoroughly investigating the derivation of 
the words will help to fix the subject matter of tiie lesson upon the 
minds of the children, while it opens up to them the knowledge of 
the structure of their mother-tongue, and increases their sto^ of 
words. In order that the lesson may be well worked out some pre- 
paration of the lesson will be found necessary ; and its value will be 
greater if reproduced by the children after a short interval. 



OEGAOTZATION.-^CHOOL ROUTINES. 

The duties of the Educator in the present state of Elementary 
Schoolsy are of so varied and complicated a nature, that no apology 
can be deemed necessary for again recurring to the subject of School 
Boutines. Nor would we attempt to conceal the £act that this has 
not received the attention its importance demands. The modes of 
communicating instruction most efficiently and of developing mental 
and moral power, have been thought worthy the attention of some 
of our most g^ifted minds ; but there has be^ no coErespaDiding at- 
tention to pilots of bringing the superior methods thus developed, to 
bear on aU the children of our schools. And thus it has been found 
— ^with a few marked exceptions — ^that while the highest class in most 
schools was receiving matrucUon, little of this and no edueaUon was 
oonununicated to the great mass below it. And when the disgraoe- 
fol condition of the lower classes has been pointed out^ the MJaater 
has thought it suBlcient to direct the attention of the complainant 
to the state of his upper class. This state of things, thanks to the 
system of Inspection and to the superior men sent into the work by 
— '*Wniog Colleges, isfiust disappearing; and an awakening is 
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going on which' we hope will, ere long, oome up to a full apprecia* 
tioB of the importance of this subject. 

Before jdans are formed, it is essential to consider the ends at 
vhich ^iey aim, and the peculiar local circumstances by which they 
may be modified. It is also to be ooosidered that^ as there is and 
must always be considerable diversity of ability and attainment 
amongst EdiLcators, and as the local circumstances of schools are 
also various, no one plan can be formed that will fit every school. 
Nor is this desirable. All that is required is to lay down general 
principles on which such plans should be based, and lea^re their de- 
tails to the practical ability and faithfulness of the Educator. 

The terms Instruction and Education comprise all the objects of 
the Elementary School. Beading, Writing and Arithmetic, as mat- 
ters of instruction, must receive their proper meed of attention, — 
not as the primary objects, but as instnunents for fdrthering educa- 
tion. All the arrangements should be formed with reference to tiie 
school as an educational institution; — as an institution in which 
habits of punctuality, attention, method, diligence and cleanliness 
are to be formed and strengthened ; in which tiie feelings and prin- 
ciples that ought to regulate social intercourse should be cultivated ; 
where the powers of observation, inquiry and thought should be de- 
veloped ; and where the truths which relate to man as an immortal 
being, fallen but redeemed, are brought to bear upon the conscience 
and affections. 

If such be the objects of the school, then the Boutine should 
make provision for the daily contact of the mind of each child with 
that of the Educator. It is so evident that no subordinate agency 
can accomplish these high purposes of our mission that we ahsdl not 
waste words in the proof tiiat it is the duty of the Educator to do 
this. Every If aster who engages with energy and earnestness in his 
work wiU be impressed with tills conviction ; he will not fedl in it. 
It is the mercenary and indolent teacher, — ^tiie person who has adopted 
this profession because hci has failed in all others, aiid.to which of 
all others he is the least adaptedy-^who wiU neglect this part of his 
work. 

Besides the Bible and Secular Lessons to large divisions of the 
school, one lesson should be delivered daily to each section, either 
based on their reading lesson, or on some familiar subject. These 
lessons might be so airanged, that the previous work of the section 
conld then come for a few minutes under review, and thus an in- 
fluence could be exerted on the instruction which was not conducted 
under the Master's immediate observation. For instance, on Tues- 
day (see Boutine No. IX.), Section B, from 2 to 2.30, is engaged in 
Heading with apprentices and monitors; and, from 2.30 to 3, is on 
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the Gallery for a lesson from the Hsster on Natural Hktoiy. Now^ 
previouB to giving this lesson, he might briefly examine them on the 
reading lesson of the preyioua 30 miaaites. In additicm to these 
lessons the Master shoidd take one class daily in Arithmetic and 
Qrammar. By this arrangement we shall have occupied his time in 
direct teaching, 3| hoars daily. 

Although the principle now recommended to the Master, of sub- 
mitting the lessons prepared under the subordinates to a personal 
examination, cannot but exert a decided influence on them and on 
the children,'*yet it will not secure in every case constant individual 
application. And, again, the plans adopted in class-teaching will 
need his constant oversight and revision. Provision ought, therefore, 
to be made for inspection and superintendence, and we therefore 
propose tliat the remainder of the time DOt spent in actual teaching 
should be so employed. Now, as there would be obvious disadvan- 
tages in always employing the same hours in this superintendence, 
we have exhibited on the Boutine a constant occupation of his time 
in lesson giving ; but we have done this, that at any time he may 
appoint an apprentice to give the lesson appointed for himself, and 
so leave himself at liberty to superintend the school. 

As it is one part of his duty to educate his apprentices as teachers 
he should supply them opportunijties daily of giving coUectilve les- 
sons to sections, and this is done by the plan just mentioned; and 
here we have only to reniark, that a part of the apprentice's ordinary 
evening work should be to prepare &e notes of tiiese lessons to be 
presented for inspection on the following day. 

Lastly, the Eoutine should make provision for the constant and 
varied employment of each child. Constant employment is essential 
to habits of diligence, attention and order. Varied employment, in- 
volving change of place, will be found to be a great relief; it wiU 
refresh and invigorate both body and mind, and at the same tisie it 
may be made &e means of inculcating panotuality—- -every lessen 
beginning and ending at the time allotted to it. * 

It only remains to observe, that in the Soutine we have submit- 
ted, there is a twofold classiflcation, — one based on Beading and the 
other on Arithmetic; and that the necessary changes take place 
when the children return from the Play-ground. 
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OBJECT-LESSpNS. 

Lmtraotion, in order to become truly each, must, as far as possi- 
ble, be realized. The knowledge which is to be imparted mnst haye 
gained a definite form in the mind of the Teacher before it can be 
transferred with any adyantage to the child. The Instructor must 
seek to give the facts and information which he has to impart an 
" objectiyeness ;" and whether this be done by a pictorial represen- 
tation addressed only to the " mind's eye," or by an object pre- 
sented to the organ of sight, the end aimed at must be the same. 

It is a question whether, with this yiew, some addition might not 
be made to onr ordinary existing school-apparatus. The shdyes of 
the school-room haye been furnished with books, and its walls hnng 
with maps ; but, as yet, diagrams and objects are the one rarely, and 
the other scarcely oyer to be met with. It has been the snbject of 
preyious remark that the habit of ready and accurate obseryation is 
oiie of the most important instruments, in after years, of self-educa- 
tion, and it is of importance that, in the short period generally 
ftyailable for instruction in the school, the mind shonld be furnished 
with some simple and practical processes by which to guide its fixture 
inyestigations. Little more can be done than to smooth the first 
difficulties in the acquisition of knowledge from external objects ; 
and to supply a method, and, if possible, implant a desire, fi>r its 
future enlcurgement. 

With such an intention we may suppose the school-room fhr- 
niehed with a small case, similar it may be to its book-shelTes or 
library, adapted for the reception and preseryation of objects which 
haye been selected from the works of nature or of industey, and are 
calculated to illustrate the hcts and laws of the mineral, yegetable, 
and animal kingdoms, the processes of manu&cture, or the state- 
ments of science. Such an addition need inyolye no condderable 
outlay, and would <x)st but Httle more than the personal interest and 
trouble of its promoters. In some situations the fistdlities to its 
formation would of course, be greater than others. But in none 
would any great difficulty be encountered, and the children them- 
selyes would soon be ready and desirous to obtain additions to their 
stores of pleasant information. And thus the faculties of obserya- 
tion woidd be fostered, and a spirit of general inquiry encouraged ; 
it woidd be seen that objects apparently worthless may, notwith- 
standing, possess an intrinsic or an accidental yalue, and be sur- 
rounded with the highest interest. A habit of pre^ryation would 
be iuduced in place of the too generally destructiye propensities of 
childhood, whUe the object, or the roughly, it may be, constructed 
model would, in the hands of the Teacher, speedily educate the eye 
into habits of intelligent and profitable obseryation, in place of the 
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vacant or bewildered gaae w^i^ ift tiie ^U-known index of an 
uutatpre4 min^. 

"We may suppose the Teacher to have at liand a few ob|e^.ts t^en 
fron^ the miner^ l^ingdom. A Bpeoimen of granite, filate^ pr lime- 
stonq, would help to exemplify the general material of mpuntftiu 
ranges, yhile the hardness of the one, the cleavage 9f th,^ other, 
the durability of all could be exemplified by their respective 9rP|tli- 
cationsi, and the object could be made subservient either to Ulu^rate 
Physical Geography, or the applics^tlon of natural prod-u^ts, ^Q com- 
mon use. A few specimens o| limestone^ sandstone, m^ oh^, 
would e::^ibit the difference between the meanly pf tb* gen^Q 
term^ " yock" mi " stone," and present the varied, ma;l;^ipjal^ 'whipt 
ma^e up this m^bty earth toi ti(ie eye^ of titxo^ whp^ i^d,uptipii^ 
h^d ouierwise \>^Gn confined to the geolq^cal fo^rm^liipn^ mm^. 
thep: respective homes. Y^?ieties, pf ooat would illustre^te PM 
widely-i^rpj^4 ^^^^ of <»rhpn> ^d show ^ir Te8j>ectiYq a^^tat^^ 
eiijher foi: tbp household ^, pr thp fe^^e pf the steam-bcaler. 4- 
f^ spepiui.en^ pf play might be maije ^ illustrate the siji^biUty of 
the. pjiatmal ^ii^er for ttie purposes pf the bripte^p^i^ o^ fpy flifi 
moj?p ij^cjfinei processes of the potteries. The na^^e pf i^e sifcapje 
trade pjf vflj^ous iopalities might; be illu-strftted by tt^^ substc^iiees 
neee^s^ to be fepught together ^r tifee ]f J94iictipn pf 4, i?^u- 
fiictured' article. A fragment of rock-salt would ppufajart witiU ^ 
dpnj^s^ form, whicfe,. '^itb 9 fe^ ptjt^i: eo^ p^eupajblij sgec^^^^, 
mig^t expmpKfy the peci^^ foi^m^ <if pryatalli?jatioi^ wW^ Wt 
ai)jj^,. tbe saiid^ an,^ the. %t woiil^ w^jai* the wt^wJ^ Q^ ^m^ 
A. sp^pi^en, of prp, eithey Qpjgpe^, lej^C. iTP»» OJ; ti^ WPJ# f<mr% ft 
co^e.Qt..pipre^sip;^. of tjie EW(^a|;y c^^tip^ 9f m^t*; ^^bm m 
oire' mi^t bp, appp;pjpanie4 pjf ^f^mm of t^he 8n^elte4 PJ^^tftP^Pr. 
ap5 noi^cls, would be e:^pp;^ipAcp5 pf w^^^otuxed iRusftraiionaj A, 
piecppf ch.arqo^ V0UI4 > a suit^btp co^^aDAoi^ tp tJhf^.folj^hpdi 
stepl,. And n^aflyxiught thus, b^^ '*foun4"pYe^iift ''^tonc^," 

TYhict ^ouldi draw tjie ph^drpft tP tj^e fepip^^edge pf ipe^^^i 
transformoitipa?, pf raw m^t^y^al^ an^ l^^d. tjipu^ tfj reflfect pjft ^pi? 
vayiouj applic^on?, drawyig out the ppwPT of ppnjppi^^ ^4 tfr? 
inductive reasoning of i^e C;5^4rp?, an^ ypt possp^p^, Qf * W<¥Wl 
tangibil;1y an4 pbje.9tiypAessA sppleai^apti tp^tj^p eye (rf pMl^tvood. 
Supb addition to sch,pol-apparatuft would, coutinuajly ^9i:^jaj^. tji^i; 
pQw;er8 pf obseryc^tion^. wlple ej^fe s^ar^te otsjec^^ pf wWh, ^ ^^ 
ejjajpyjlea hftve.]^.pe^,a4ducpa, ^awnftomft^ mi»prall^^ig4pift ^^^ 
wpuld foj^m, ^ l^nd of wpleuf vomi W^ioh yowld pli^ter, ^4 \?ith. 
w!hich wo44 h^ awfii^tod^j p, ^^a of weU-:refl:^e«^bepp4 ipac^. 
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NOTlsg OP usssosrs. 

X ON METEOROLOGY. 

Infe^uce the lesflon by saying you j Haii, Agal% if the cloud were frozen 

before it formed into drops, it would fall 



intend to apeak about the phenomena or 
appearanees which aieobseryed betwe^ 
lis and the moon. Educe them. — One 
boy will gire Ghueb ; others MisU or 
Fi^;Mam; Show; Mail; Be^; Water^ 
spowta; Winds, Describe them as being 
sublime^ cinnd, lofty,-- hencetheirname 
from meUbrti^ {Qft^fik)^ signifying sub- 
lime, or lony. 

1. CUmdSy Mi9^. What are. I^ey } 
Vapours atd exhalations fireia sea and 
land ; they ate drawii up by heat: tmaU 
Rst imrnddiilteLy upon the ealiih, xe- 
qmring only isicreasedheat to carry ^em 
higher, when they would not be called 
ntista but clouds : their height is* about a 
^uartardfamile : Hieur iniegalar shapes 
arise from the ^Hnds, and colors from 
their poaitions with respect to the sim. 

2. Bamf JD^t SnoWy Sail. Having 
explained ^hat douds and mists are, 
endeavour to educe what ram, dmc, 4r^., 
aro, by referring to the cause of clouds, 
and asking what would be the Jresult of 
adoud's rolling against tome ooldmoun- 
t&in top or into colder air : it would 
iwn nOo waier^ vaU—faU to the gr6und» 
And if it came down in large drops it 
would be called — rain : and, if so fine 
that we could not see it, we should not 
call it rain but — dew. But supposing a 
cloud floated info cold air and was con- 
densed info rain, and th^ rain in falling 
passed through sotne freezing cold ail*, 
what then would be the effect.' The 
nan would he frozen and fall in frozen 
^rop». "What do we call these drops ? 



m thin pieces, many of which would 
collect tc^therandform beautiful flakes 
of snow. 

3. Waterspouts. Waterspouts are oc- 
casioned by whirlwinds or the result of 
two gusts of wind meetins at an a^le. 
Let us take a voyage on m tea« Two 
winds meet and immediately commence 
a whirling motion or turn upon acentre: 
if there should be a cloud between them, 
it is condensed and hurled downwards 
in the form of a cone, while the sea be- 
neath is agitated, and hurled upwards ;in 
the foan. of a cone till the points of tho 
cones meet : in this form it will remain 
sometimes for a quarter of an hour wh£e 
water is continually going up from the 
sea. The water which lises does not 
however £eJ1, as has been believed, in a 
large mass sufficient to sink vesselS} but 
in a heavy rain. Small vessels are in 
danger of being sunk by the wind which 
is likely to come in any direction. 

4. Winds. What is wind .»^ Air in 
motion. Water and air are never heated 
by radiation ; they are heated only by 
contact. The water at the top in a ket- 
tle is hottest ; show why. Air is heated 
precisely in the same manner. The heat 
of the sun passes through the air and 
warms the earth ; though not equcdly in 
all parts, while the earth gives heat to 
the air, the air is ratified and rises; and 
at the same time colder airisrudiingto 
occupy its place. The motion of thisr 
colder air is what we call — wind^ 



THE LIG 

t. Its necessity and usefulness. 
IL Description of one. 
1. Describe a ship at sea, homeward 
bound, and parhaps ricMv laden ; she 
approaches the shores of England, — ^the 
home of all on board. It is evening ; 
the deck is crowded with passengers, all 
eager to catch the first glimpse of their 
native land; and many thoughts of home, 
parents, brothers, and sisters, rush 
through their minds. Meanwhile the 



HTHOtTSE. 

darkness deepens ; the sky is overcast ; 
not a solitary star with Its faint glim- 
mering is to be seen. -^ The wind rises ; 
the sea is lashed into foam and all are 
intensely watching, — ^no longer for land 
for that could not be seen, — ^but for a 
— ^lighthouse. At length a feeble light 
is seen ; it increases in brightness ; and 
hope which had almost fled now rises in 
their breasts; rocks, quicksands and 
dangers are forgotten, and under ^e 
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kindly goidance which has been given, 
fher siul into the desired hayen and cast 
andior in safety. Hence, obtain from 
the children usefulness of the lighthouse 
and its beneflts in saying Ufe, &c. 

2. Description of one. The children, 
if appealed to, will express themselyes 
anzions to yisit one ; well — how can we 
do that? — in our imagination. It shall 
be near the sea, or perhaps on arock in 
the sea. The building is of stone ; it is 
cironlar in form exc^ at the base ; it 
is aboat 100 feet in height, and sur- 
mounted by a lanthom of glass six or 
eight feet mgh. On entering, we ascend 
a winding staircase ; the door opposes 
our further progress ; we see the light 
shiningfrom beneath; andthen we enter. 
On one side is a raised platform, breast- 
high; it is overlaid with copper, and 
finely polished. On this many lamps are 
arranged ; we are dazzled, but at length 
are able to bear it. The lanthom bemg 
for the use of vessels at sea, — deduce 
the necessity for a atron^ light. The 
lighthouse will be of greater service ac- 
cording as the distance from which the 
light can be seen is greater; greater 
opportunity will thus be given for es- 
capingthe dangerous rbcks and sand- 
banks ; and greater security and comfort 
will be given to those on board. 



Suppose the lamps placed simply on 
the platform ; then the light would 
difiuse itself in every direction, — ^to- 
wards the land as well as the sea. 
Tes ; but the light is only needed at tea; 
therefore, that portion of it escaping in 
a contrary direction would be waited. 
Besides, me more light there is, tiie fur- 
ther it wiQbe seen, and the greater will 
be its use : hence, train out the use of 
reflectors, (the derivation must be given) 
shew that they would stop the light from 
going where it was not wanted, and 
would send it back with increased bril- 
liancy towards the ocean. If you have 
time shew how red and whito light are 
obtained alternately, — ^half the glasses 
being red, and the rest of the natural 
colour, — ^the platform being made to 
revolve. 

In conclusion you may notioe that 
lighthouses are of modem invention ; 
t£it they are the results of much study 
and labour on the part of learned men, 
who have thus used their minds for the 
good of others. It may also be noticed 
that the principal modem lighthouses 
are the Eddystone Bock, near ^lymoutii 
Sound ; the Bell Rock, near tiie coast 
of Forfarshire; and the Skerryvore Rock, 
which is in the Atlantic, between the 
Hebrides and Ireland. 



METHOD OF TEACHmG. 



Of the general style of teaching fol- 
lowed in many of the schools particularly 
the methodof questioning on the ordinary 
reading lessons, whether the object be to 
examine or instruct, I cannot speak at 
all highly. With the old, untrained, or 
less informed teachers the questions 
generally are of a mechanical or routine 
sort, inhering, so to speak, too much in 
the words of the text, and demanding 
for their correct answering hardly any 
exercise of thought on the part of the 
pupils; while witii the young and clever 
trained or untrained, they often assume 
a wholly opposite character, break off 
in "brave oisorder" from the vulgar 
bounds of the subject of the lesson in 
hand altogether, and extend to an in- 

^nite variety of the most incongruous 



j.ii^ 



matters — ^touchin^ on everything and 
dwelling on nothmg — ^with no kind of 
sequence or coherence among them for 
two minutes together — nothing linking 
itself with what goes before or giving 
support to what comes after — ^but the 
whole composed of such heterogeneous 
and discordant elemente, and brought 
together so rapidly, that it would be as 
idle to talk of a man's attending to the 
objects which glance upon his field of 
vision through tiie window of a railway 
carriage as to expect children to attend, 
in any true sense of the temi, to any 
subject so treated ; and, therefore, if of 
the first it may be said that they are 
such as to put the attention to sleep, of 
these it may be pronounced with equal 
tmth that they arc only calculated to 
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distract and bewilder it. The latter 
I regard as the more pernicious system, 
since it is that into which the more pro- 
mising and forward fall; and is therefore 
to be repressed with a firm hand. And 
though, at first sight, and to him par- 
ticularly who is not initiated into its 
worldng it may appear more intellectual 
than the former, it is, in reality, as at 
present carried out, not a whit more so ; 
for the teachers, thinking themselves at 
liberty to depart on every occasion from 
the subject really before them into what 
is called incidental teaching, which each 
malces embrace whatever his £euicv 
prompts him to include in it, at length 
become wedded to a stereotyped series 
of questions into which they are ever 
sure to diverge ; and to such an extent 
do they sometimes commit themselves 
in this respect, that any experienced 
Inspector could, in the cq^e of many 
schools, if asked, name beforehand 
thirty per cent, of the questions he is 
destined afterwards to hear put in his 
presence. And hence there arise two 
veiy crying evils ; the first, that the 
children, knowing that the questions 
likely to be addressed to them are not 
such as would be naturally suggested 
by the text of the lesson for the day, 
and being well aware from experience, 
that preparedness on that is not re- 
quired to success in answering, never 
mink of studying it at home ; and the 
second, that the teachers having mas- 
tered a set of questions of a miscel- 
laneous kind wmch, from their extreme 
generality, would seem applicable in- 
differentfy to all subjects, though, in 
truth, ill suited, ana for that very 
reason, to any, never suppose them- 
selves, any more than do their pupils, 
under the necessity of making previous 
preparation for the exercises that daily 



engage them. Kow without such pre- 
paration, especially on the part of the 
teachers, it is evident there can be no 
freshness, no suitable variety in the 
matter taught, and that the whole 
scheme of mstruction must fall back 
into one of dull and monotonous rou- 
tine. *' A Prussian teacher," says Mr. 
Horace Mann, "no more thinks of 
meeting his classes without ddly pre- 
paration than a clergyman would think 
of preaching a sermon without special 
reading and forethought." Some of our 
teachers, again, not perhaps prone to 
the exaggerated employment of tiie in- 
cidentalmode of teaching noticed above 
seem yet to have no predetertninedmareh 
chalked out for themselves on any sub- 
ject, but appear equally without goal or 
starting point, the consequence of which 
is that tiieir whole course, &r from 
being an advance as it were in a right 
line, and towards a fixed aim, may be 
described as a sort of zig-zag, winding, 
and uncertain route, in which move- 
ment, however animated, bespeaks 
anything but true progress. It may be 
said that flexibility and quickness of 
association are favored by such a sys- 
tem ; but these, though very valuable 
mental habits, are inferior in worth to 
solidity and coherence of thought, and, 
if cultivated exclusively or d^ropor- 
tionedly, may degenerate, the one into 
giddiness of mind, or what has been 
aptiy called a " wandering wit," and 
the other into an intellectual supple- 
ness, apt, it may be, to seize upon a 
thing, but without the power to main- 
tain strong grasp of it. "He 1^0 
cannot contract the eight of hie mind as 
well as disperse and dilate it, wanteth 
a great faculty."* — Report of Irieh 
Educational Board. 

* Bacon. Advancemeiit of Learning. 



LETTEE TO PUPIL TEACHEES. 

No. IX. 



Mf dear young Friendcy 

There is one point more to which I 

wish espedaUy to direct your attention, 

viz., the importance of cultivating a 

spirit of prayer in connection with all 



your duties in the SchooL In saying 
this, I presume that you do know what 
real and earnest prayer is ; for without 
this a pupil teacher is without the very 
first qualification for the office he aspires 
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to; and wtiatover degree of tiuman 
knowledge he may attain himself, and 
however capable ne may be of impart- 
ing it to others, if he has not the grace 
di God in his own heart, all his efforts 
will be mis^rccted. and he never can 
hope to be a real blessing to the child- 
ren he teaches. But if^ (as I trust indeed 
is the ease with most of those to whom 
I write,) you do enjoy the privilege of 
drawing near to a throne of grace 
yourself, you will not need mudi to 
persuade you of the duty of habitual 
and earnest prayer for the School, and 
the real welfare of the children, and 
for all that you need to fit you to be an 
instrument of usefulness to them. 
Ever bear in mind that the intellectual 
or even the moral training of the 
children (thought both these are in 
themselves higfly important), yet are 
not the chief objects for which Schools 
are established. Jllach child is an im- 
tnortal being, bwn for eternity, and the 
one thing necessary for its real Welfare 
here and hereafter, is that it should be 
brought under the influence of the 
Gospel, and led, by the teaching of the 
Holy %)irit, to believe on the Lord 
Jesus (irist, and to live in the faith 
and fear of God. If the children are 
made thoughtM and intelligent, and 
well-conducted members of society, a 
great advantage is obtained, so far as 
their relation to tiiis world is con- 
cerned ; but if this is all, if thev are 
not really converted and brought to 
God, the great end of religious educa- 
tion is missed, and the knowledge they 
gain only increases their responsibility, 
and deepens their guilt. There is some 
fear lest this should be lost sight of 
even by those pupil teachers who are 
themselves constrained by the love of 
Christ, and really desiring to live to his 

You have so much to do with secular 
matters ; — so much of your time is 
necesBorily taken up with teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetio, and other 
branches of merely human knowledge; 
— and, if you are really in earnest in 
your woikt 7^^ ^^^ P*y ^ niuch at- 
fpnf.ion, and feel bo much interest in 



these, that there is considerable danger 
lest your minds should be so absot^bed 
with these things, that you should 
practically forget that the one object 
which is mfinitely beyond every ofher, 
is to lead the children to a saving 
knowledge of the truth, and to prepare 
them for really receiving it into &eir 
hearts. But wnen youi- own minds are 
alive to this, and you are deeply feeling 
the paramount importance of etehud 
realities, when you are watching over 
the children with the anxious and long- 
ing desire to see them made wise unto 
Salvation, then you will be most frequent 
and earnest in your prayers to God on 
their behalf. For it is just when you 
are doing most to promote their spimual 
welfare, that you will be most sensible 
that all your own efforts are powerless, 
and that God alone catL enlighten the 
blindness of the natural heart, take 
away the love of sin, and incline the 
soul to attend to the things which make 
for its eternal peace : and the full con- 
sciousnesss of mis will lead you to Him 
in earnest prayer ; — ^you will often be 
commending Uie children to His love, 
and entreating Him to shine into their 
hearts, and to bless any attempts you 
may be able to make to lead them to 
care for their souls. Day after day 
when you are planning out in the 
morning what you have to do for them, 
think 



or 



dng in the evening over the 
different occurrences in the School, 
your hearts will be drawn out in earn- 
est prayer, and you will be longing to 
see that the work of God is being car- 
ried on in the School, and that some of 
the children, at least, are really profit- 
ing by the instruction they receive. 
"While, on the other hand, as you cher- 
ish this habit of secret prayer for your 
children, it could not fail to exert ti most 
beneficial effect on your own character; 
— ^you would gd to the School evety 
day with the ardent desire of doing 
good to the diildren; — all your in- 
structions and all your intercourse with 
them wouldbecharacterizedby a devout 
and tender spirit, — ^the whole tone of 
your conduct would be influenced by the 
longing desire you had for their Scuva- 
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tioiiy and you would take eveiy oppor- 
tunity bC coni^fllidipg to tkd^ i^tW9 
truths which you felt to be, beyond all 
others, dear to your own heiit^'and 
i^n^^eakably yalii^able for then^, Wexe 
aH QUr iffasters and Mt8tr0sse8, and 
pa^il teadiers liring and aothig thus in 
the constant spirit of prayer, I b^liere 
we shotild »3e an eridex^ Messing rest- 
ing upon their effoi^ts, and our S^oO)^ 



would indeed become nurseries for 
Sea^i. Wbatover nay Uq 4on& by 
others, strive, my dear Mends, to carry 
out 4^ spirit yourselves, and you may 
be assure^ at least of ^s^ uiat your 
prayers will return into your own 
bqsciq]^ 

Believe me ever, 

Moit mm^itity yours', 

J. G. 



COKEESPOJSTDENCE. 



Jb thj^ Editor 9/ t^ ** Fapfr^far^ % 4?f Aofl^flW«f^." 

8iB,-srl }fe^ lesuve to oaamnnmic^Js to yam useAil Papers the result of a Jittle experiea,c^ 
in py»Twyiyyf| Bcho(c4ft in Aritlune^* A« Diocesan Inspeotois I h«ve a yr^at 4^ai o^ -vodk 
occivMttu)^; and I 9^ 9^turaU; a]i:i(ious ip adopt sadime^oA» M| najs nipi^ Kpd, j^fl, 
eKctoafty te^ v^e skm at. both. Masters and Sf l^^toaift 

I ^Y9 fpund a table of Decimal ^uo^ent8\a.9&ostTal«al|^xlla^l||I^l^S|l|rfps&, I 
have a wpTK pnratelv printed -which gives all, the decimal quotients of the prime nmgLp^r». 
finm i to tOKl'f iad n^ setting a few at these * 1 



■ BXUDB* whicn come nat^i^a^^ to an gnc^ I 



X wooniiDeB^aKer^ HMUteor to Qi&kft Buuh a manual for himself, Qis c^der spholara yffR 
help him if he To^a^g^taniSi ^9 pn]M»p>«-. X wi(ll nov try to explain il by matanceaf tti«ftr»- 

^ = 15 figs, w^LOi^ U rei«sati|, 
3J3 = U 4g% w^ea it «|»eati, 
^ 3B 44'flg«, w^en it repeats. 

So that ^JIBtUfi^ Wfi!B ^ a Iq^g-fpn in a minute by adding as many cyphers to 1 as are 
required, and giving any prime number as a divisor ; and by.l^eplag the quotients when 
the boys have wor^e4 ^Ma^^rrectly, he will always have a stock of long division " sums" 
at hand. He may apply this to common or de<mDal flWDA as he pl9fl0e9« 1^ «lvay<| fl^,!^ t^t 



the koffldedfla Himl^wiAB, dtfnite answer of 20^ 3P or 4a |i^ is pf' gr^t u^ ^oad m. 
boy ^Kbf^fM^eat^ is- l)(Bf^ tirai&e^ ^wajjs finds how mai^y <Mes "ijt ^g" 'wjith th^ 
gfea^ir^^^, , ' 

4a <an {ngpttptaa I oaa s^ tbref or four f Ifusses at once, correct th^ errors, an^ pay 
attenfirai to indMdual hoys witb the ^eate«t case, having fiterally 5M sums wi«b tiwir 
an^vf^rs, t^ ip, my hand together. 

Sheriff ^uti^u Yica^e, ne^ York. THXMiAS MTBR& 



Tff^^^r 



To, fhfi -P(««»r tf the " ?apm^ the Schoolmaster. 



)■■ 



8iv-f riiotdd feel very much obtig«dtoany of y<>wCQp»sp«idfflitg^4a^ 

^^ yMr^valuiaUp inediuin, witti a f«« Uota o« i^ ipjt>jee| o^ CSM*^^ 4(M» 



me, ftnmg^ 
i>rat0ifif. 



I b«g U> rema^> Su;, 
^ ^ Your obedSent Servant, 



9. ». 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCH(K)LS. 

CEEI8TMA8, 1851. 



(Fekalb Studbmtb.) 
LITURGY, & CHUECH HISTORY. 

Sbction I. 

Prepare the Notes of a Lesson on 
one of these subjects : — 
Our duty to God. 
The Offiicee of the Holy Spirit. 
Oonfiimation. 

Section II. 

1. State the conditions upon which 
forgiveness of sins is bestowed. Proye 
this dearly by passages fix>m the Gros- 
pels, Acts, and Epistles; and show 
where the same statements are made in 
each of tiie principal services of our 
Church. 

2. Name all the occasional services, 
and giye the occasion and date at which 
each was introduced into the Prayer- 
book. 

3. Which are the moveable Feasts? 
How is tibe time of observing them de- 
termined? What discussions have 
arisen on this point? 

Section III. 

State the doctrine of the Church on 
one or more of the following points 
from the Articles and Homihes, and 
prove the doctrine by Holy Scripture. 

1. The state of man by nature and 
Grace. 

2. The Person of our Lord. 

3. The essential characteristics of the 
Church. 

Section IY. 

1. What countries can be shown from 
Holy Scripture to have received the 
Gospel during the life time of the 
Aposties ? Name the most distinguished 
of their successors in these countries 
during the first two centuries. 

2. when was the Nicene Creed first 
drawn up, and when was the latter part 
added ? Quote clauses from e^iph part 



of this Creed directed against special 
errorsy and give some account of those 
errors. 

3. When was the communion be- 
tween the Eastern and Western 
Churches finally broken o£f ? Name the 
principal sees of the Eastern Church, 
and tne most distinguished persooB of 
each see. 

Section Y. 

1. At what times did the following 
persons respectively flouris h --— St. Ger* 
main, Aelnic, Lanfranc, William of 
Wykeham, Waynfleet, Grindal, Bumet, 
Ken, TiUotson, Henry Mar^rx^ sd^ 
Heber? State briefly fat wnat they 
were severally distinguished. 

2. What were the principal sobjecta 
of controversy under the Stuart Prmoes 
between the Church of England on the 
one hand, and the Presbyterians and 
Independents on the other. 

3. Give some account of the origin 
and proceedings of our great Missionary 
Societies. Enumerate the Coloniu 
Bishoprioks. 

HOLY SCBIPTUBE. 

Seohdn I. 

1. Give an exact account of thecal- 
tents of the Book of Deuteronomy* 
What reference to the death of Moses 
is found in a later IxxA of Holy 
Scripture ? 

2. Name the successors of HezeHah 
in order, and describe briefly the cha- 
racter and chief events in the reign of 
^ich. What prophets flourished during 
this period? 

3. On what occasions were the Moa- 
bites, Amalekites, and Syrians brou^t 
into contact with the Israelites ? Give 
the dates and a brief account of the per- 
sons who distinguished themselves on 
these occasions. 

4. Under what figures are the great 
dynasties of the worid's history repre- 
sented in the Book of Daniel ? Show 
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the fulfilxn/ent of theae prophecies, and 
quote exactly the pasmg^ tlval refer to 
tiie tduniph of ClmBtiamt;. 

Sbction II. 

1. What references are Ibund in the 
prophetic writings on the obseryanoe of 
the Sabbath ? State AiUy the objects 
and effects of that I^tftit^on. 

2. How many kinds of offerings were 
appointed by the law of Moses ? What 
did ^ey seyerally repiwent ? 

3. Show from the law, the Psalms, 
and the prophets, that Christ was to 
suffer. From the same sources show 
the charaoter, and efficacy of His suffer- 
ings. 

4. Frore from Holy Soripfaire the 
moral attributes of Qod, and wow their 
bearing upon the conditioa of rn^,n by 
nature and grace. 

Sbotiok III. 

1. ]Einumerate the women conxvected 
with our Lord's history. For what 
graces were they severally distiB- 
gnished? 

2. What is known of tiiie following 
persona from Holy Scripture— Prisdlla, 
Phoebe, £unice, Bhoda, 0&efli]nu& sAd 
Lydia? 

3. State concisely, but without omis- 
8ionj9^ the events of Passioii-we^ 

4. What portions of our @9>Tioui^8 
history are most folly described hy the 
respective Evangelists ? 

Smmon IV. 

1. ftxjve hy precept and eixample 
from Holy Scripture, tiiat devotion to 
God is compatible with the active dis- 
ch«3g8 of public, social, and domestic 
duties. 

2. What points of Christian practice 
Md doctrine are specially inculcated in 
the two epistles to the Corinthians ? 

8. Enumerate the g^ieial episties, 
and give an exact analysis of one of 
tnem. 

DOMESTIC BCONOMT. 

SscnoN I. 

1. fiumierate the materials used for 
ciomng by the wives of the neasantrv. 



together with the price per yard, and 
estimate their comparative dvrabiUtyr 

2. Describe the kind of dress whid^ 
you consider suitable for a yoi|i^ 
school-mistress, in summet and winter, 
and calculate accurately 1^ yearly ^• 
pense. 

3. What articles would be most use- 
ful to a yoimg woman abouib to emigrate 
to Australia or QttUKbi? What habits 
of li& are the best qu$Ufipi^tionf fiur a 
young emigrant ? State the difficulties 
with which she would piobably have 
to con^eipd. 

Section II. 

1. EnunMratft tjie varioua Mads of 
farinaceous food used in this couniiyi ; 
stSfto wh^re each kind ia produced, and 
to what extent it ought to be used in 
the £uni}y of a smi^ fazmeroii tradss- 
man. 

2. Estimate the weekly expense of 
food for a school-mfetress and two pu- 
pil teachers. What difference in the 
estimate would you make for London 
and an agricultaral districtin the south 
of England .» 

3. What articles of jfood in common 
use among the peasantry are wasteful, 
too costly or unwholesome ? Name l^e 
article which may be advantageously 
substituted for them; stating exactly 
the cost, and the best modeof |n:«paring 

SBcnoN III. 

1. Enumerate the djUagpoent kinds 01 
insect and reptile bites— what remedies 
are sorest and most easfly aralied.^^ 

2. DigtinguishbetweeneiJ&mic, epi- 
demic, contagious and infectious Sm- 
eases. Give some evidence as to the 
causes which tend to increase or dimi- 
nish them severally. 

3. What industrial or economical 
traimng win be most advantageous for 
a girl about to enter service as a nur- 
sery nmid or kitchen-maid? State un- 
der what oroumstaneea and to what 
extent you consider such tnuning 
practicable in elementaiy schools. 
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Bmcfnos IV. 

Prepare tlie notes of a lesion on one 
of these subjects : — 

The qoAhfications and duties of a 
plain cook. 

Ahousemaid in a gentleman's family, 
or 

A nursery govemess. 

(Maui Studbmtb.) 

SCaiPTUEAL KNOWLEDGE. 

SscnoN I. 

What events are recorded in Scrip- 
ture to have occurred in one of the 
following periods ? — 

1. From the institution of the Pass- 
over to the airiral of the Israelites at 
Sinai 

2. EroBi the death of David to that 
of Behoboam. 

3. During the Captivity in Babylon. 

Section. U. 

1. Describe the daily sacrifice and 
the sacrifice of the great Day of Atone- 
menl^ and show their typical character. 

2. Describe the cleansing of the 
Leper, and the sacrifice for the cleans- 
ing of a leprous house. (Lev. lO ; 
and show their typical character. Who 
are related in Scripture to have been 
smitten with lepro^ as a punisluBent ? 

3. In keeping the pas8over,'whatolh 
servances were in the time of our Lord 
added by the Jews to those prescribed 
in the Book of Exodus ? How is this 
illustrated in the account of the Last 
Supper ? 

SECfnoK III. 

1. Relate our Lord's conversation 
with Kicodemus. 

2. On what occasion, and in what 
words did John the Baptist bear wit- 
ngss that Jesus was the Messiah.^ 
Whence did the Jews derive the expec- 
tation of a deliverer under that name } 

3. What events occurred between 
GUI Lord's agony in tiie Garden and 
His death. 

Ssonoxr IV. 
1. What is recorded in the Acts of 



the Apoatles of the history of the 
Ohureh at Antioch ? 

2. What ia recorded of ApoUoi, and 
of St Paul's second visit to Ephesus ? 

3. Relate what you remember of St. 
Paul's discourses at Lystra, at Athens, 
and before Agrippa. 

SscnoK V. 

1. Draw a map illustrative of the 
journey of the Israelites from Egypt 
to Canaan. 

2. Draw a map of Judea illustrative 
of the gospel history. 

3. Draw a plan of Jerusalem. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND THE 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

Sbotion J. 

1. What rules are to be observed in 
the formation of the plurals of nouns } 
Give examples of the application of 
these rules. 

2. What different kinds of pronouns 
are there ? Give examples of them. 

3. Into how many moods are verbs 
divided ? What difference of significa- 
tion do they respectively imply ? De- 
fine particularly the infinitive mood, 
the subjunctive mood, and the partici- 
ple : and give examples of them. 

Section II. 

1. State fuUy when the article an 
is to be used, and when a; and g^ve 
examples. 

2. What is the general rule for the 
government of a verb in the infinitive 
mood? Give examples of it. What 
modification does this rule admit of in 
the case in which the infinitive ia go- 
verned by an auxiliary verb ? 

3. What is apposition? What ia the 
rule for substsjitives in apposition? 
Give examples of it. What is the rule 
for substantives related to one another 
by a passive or neuter verb? Give 
examples of this relation Pan» the 
sentence ** If you please." 



PAPEES FOR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 
Ho. 12. Febsxtakt 1, 1852. 



This month our publication will complete its first year. We sent it 
forth ^1 its humble mission with the hope that it might serve to 
help forward in some measure a great cause which is come to be 
regarded in this countay with more attention and sympathy, and 
in which its highest interests are involved. We sought to reach the 
homesteads of some solitary workers in village schools, or within 
crowded cities, and to offer our best guidance and encouragement 
to those who are associated together in this important enterprise. 
Our thanks are due to all who have given us their confidence and 
have helped to extend our sphere of influence. Kind words and 
wishes have often greeted us in our work, and lead us to hope 
that our efforts for that class whom we designed to benefit have 
not been without result. 

Thus much on the pest ; for the future we shall seek to merit that 
confidence with which we have been entrusted. Wider influence 
opens out new responsibilities ; and the readiness with which our 
Papers have been received will animate our efforts to extend their 
interest and usefulness. Our purpose is to keep strictly in view 
the wants of elementary schools ; it is for these we write. It will 
be seen that we propose to enlarge our publication next month : 
we hope thus to fall in with wishes which several correspondents 
have expressed, though we have sought to avoid an enlargement 
which would involve such an additional expense as might seem 
objectionable to some of our readers. 
It has been our endeavour to help those who are engaged in Educa- 
tion with plain suggestions on its theory and practice, and to 
awaken an increased interest in their work. We would remind 
them again that it rests mainly with themselves to determine the 
future progress and efficiency of EngHsh elementary education ; 
already we seem to have reached a turning point in its history : 
and they can do much to communicate to it an earnest spirit and 
a wise direction, and to spread intelligence and moral habits and 
Chiistian influences amongst the masses of the English people. 
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PUPIL TEACHERS AND QUEEN'S 8CH0LABSHIPS. 
We inBert the following letter with an earnest desire to remove 
anxiety from the minds of a large and deserving class represented 
by the writers, and to encourage them amid circumstances apparently 
calculated to depress tiieir zeal in a cause to which tiiey have devo- 
ted their lives. We will place the letter before our readers, and 
then first examine the obarge which it implies, and seeottdly the re- 
ttiedy which may be found for the evils of which it complains. 

To ik0 Eiitor of tho ^'Ikp*nf»r tlU Sckoohnaiter:* 

Sm,— We hope you will pardon the liberty taken in addressing yoo, hot we think that the 
ImpnrtUMteof oar Inqniiry iriU be a solBeient reason for so doing. 

What does^the Government intend doing with onsacceasftu eaadidatea An: **Qveen*8 
MholarsMtMf ^^ 

Their success as candidates doea not re^y depend on thenaelTes, for «t the leeeai eza- 
ttittation Ibr Qn^en^s Scholarships, in December last. Her Mi^esty's Inspector stated, in 
reply to a question prvmosed by one of the candidates, that, in lus opinton, ovt of the oom- 
p€m6rs for ** Queen^s Scholarships then present, less than a half would be accepted :** and 
to lanother qtaestion he replied, ** There are no Goir«rnuent offices worth s|Miiding a lift in.'* 

;now, Sir, if such an answer were given to the candidates on that occasion, what answers 
will be given to the enormoos munber 6t OBndMtotMi in the following years! and what will 
be^e of the 800 or 900 youths who will thus be thrown on the ** wide world," their hopes 
Vttgtated abd their uttength for manual labour misapplied ! Does the averting of these 
fearful alternatives depend upon the PupU Teachers' own exertion t No ! For foir promises 
^Mere made, as will be seen by reference to the *<]Sin'utes of the Committee of Ctmneil for 
Education," for 1846, and in which may be read, " That the Oommittee of Oouneil on Edu- 
cation, on comparison of the testimonial and examination papers of these apprentices, 
should -award for ag many w ikig think fit an Exhibition of £20 or iS)5 toime of the Nonnal 
Schools under the Inspection of Her Majesty's Inspector." So far this is perfectly fidr 
and has been acted upon. But glancing Airflier dow)t we see their Lotdshlps were also of 
opmion that it might be useful to offer further incentives to exertion and good oondoet 
among the '* Pupil Teachers, by opening to such of them as might not display Hie highest 

{qualifications for the offtoe of Schoolmaster, but whose conduct and attainments were satia- 
aetory, an opportunity of obtaining employment in the public service under regulations as 
m^be hereafter adopted." 

This last promise has not been, nor is likely to be, fulfilled. Then why not have told ua 
of this before we applied ourselves to the occupation of Teachers, with the apparently eer- 
talfa prospEect of either being schoolmasters or public servants. 

We can vouch for the accuracy of t&ese ttatements, two of us being present wten H. M. 
Inspector replied. Is not this enough to dishearten us ? Will not these tidings be a fa^ 
^<n^able argument to the antagonists of the present system 7 

Trusting you will pardon the liberty we have taken, and favour ms with a reply, allow us 
toremain (wining to give oiir name* should you wiidi), 

Jan. 13, 1852. A FEW PUPIL TEAGHEBS. 

Now, this charge is, indeed, a serious one ; for it implies nothing 
less than a breach of faith towards a confiding class, called into ex- 
istence by the holding out of hopes which were never intended to be 
realised. We beg however, our young readers to remember that the 
Government scheme for promoting education was necessarily an ex- 
perimental one ; it was scarcdy possible but that some of its details, 
adjusted as they were to conjectural results, would have to be after- 
wards revised and modified. We acknowle(^e that there seems some 
reason to conclude that there has been a departure from the first in- 
tention of the Minutes of 1846, in regard to the encouragement and 
dis^K>8al of Pupil Teachers. 
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It 10 trae iiiat there is ample coyer in the expression '' to as Bumy 
as they may see fit," to shelter, if necessary, a determination to re- 
voke even the entire system of Queen's Scholarships* But the 
question, placed in a moral point of view is, — what is the fkir con- 
struction to which these words are liable ? Is it not one which 
justifies the expectation, which the majority of School Maaagers 
coUeoted, that the appointment to a Queen's Scholarahip would be 
the r^ instead of, aa now appears, the exceptum f The second 
quotation given in the letter, we confess, when connected with the 
words " to as many as they may see fit,'' and, regarded as their ex- 
ponent, seems to intimate, that all, except those who do not evince 
peooliar fitness for the office of a Schoolmaster, should receive the 
privilege of a Queen's Scholarship, and that those who were rejected 
should be otherwise provided for. For the failure of these promises, 
we cordially offer our deepest sympathies with a class of the com- 
munity which, we believe, under the excellent and fostering system 
of the Government, are calculated by their intelligence and their 
tone of character to make impression for good upon the country, 
however and wherever they are employed. But me truth is,— and 
oa this ground we claim a kindly judgment firom our young corres- 
pondents,— ^that the system has answered too weU*, Its operation 
has produced so large a band of embryo teachers, and so large a pro- 
portion among them of well-prepared candidates for Queen's Scho- 
larships, Ihat the result has presented quite a problem to those who 
had not, perhaps, sufficiently estimated the Seaon energy and per- 
severance and intelligence which has been brought out in the actual 
development of the system. We trust thattiie Government will see 
Ihat of all grants proposed by the responsible advisers of the Crown, 
it is to this the country will most cordially and ungrudgingly accede. 
We earnestly hope that by a more liberal bestowal of Queen's Scho- 
larships tile recommendation of all fi. M. Inspectors to endow more 
lai^ly our Normal Schools will be carried into effect, while by the 
same act faith will be kept with a class which the Government is it- 
self respondble for having called into existence. 

There is another evil to which our correspondents have not alluded, 
viz., the peculiar mode by which the syst^ of Queen's Scholanhips 
has been regulated. No number of Queen's Scholars can be allowed 
to any Normal School exceeding 25 per cent, of the aggregate of 
students resident at the time of examination. Granting that this 
high restriction of 25 per cent, is necessary for public economy, we 
can see no reason why the per centage should be calculated with re- 
ference to any given Training College, instead of to the a^regate 
Bomber tyf students in the whole oouirtry. Two decided evils arise 
from adopting the former principle; fini, candidates for Queen'p 
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ScholarshipG^ are set upon tibe inquiry at what Training Colleges 
there is likely to be found the least competition ; secatuUy, the Queen's 
Scholarships will often not depend upon meiit^ but on the accident 
of selecting some Training College where fewer candidates had pre- 
sented themselres. For example, A, and B, two Pupil Teachers, 
from the same school, compete at different Training. Colleges; A 
fails, while B succeeds, though he is acknowledged as, in every res- 
pect, inferior. Such an operation of the Minutes of the Education 
Committee must dishearten those who are connected with it, and 
will tend to neutralize its efforts. 

In regard to the remedy, we suggest that the Training Colleges 
should devote their fund for Exhibitions to support tiiose candidates 
who have been prevented from obtaining Queen's Scholarships through 
the limitation to which we have referred. We believe that the 'Nsl- 
tional Society made an arrangement by which the overplus at one of 
their Training Colleges was transferred to others under its control. 
At Cheltenham all who were excluded by the restriction as to the 
number of Queen's Scholars admissible had allotted to them every 
privilege to which such Scholarship would entitle them, provided 
their attainments justified it. 

As it may not be generally known that no Pupil Teacher, who 
has not passed through a I^ormal CoUege, is admissible at the general 
Easter Examination for Certificates, we strongly dissuade those who 
have fiuled to obtain a Queen's Scholarship from seeking to under- 
take at onee the charge of an elementary School. Let Uiem endea- 
vour to obtain an Exhibition at one of the Training Institutions and 
make every effort to pay the remaming balance. When their own 
circumstances will not admit of this, their relatives or School Mana- 
gers or other friends would, we feel sure, advance it, on the under- 
standing that it is to be refunded out of the additional payment, 
which a certificate would bring to them as the fruit of a year's 
residence in a Training College. After such payment the augmen* 
tation of salary will become &eir own property, and they will have 
acquired besides all the advantages that would arise in future life 
from increased attainments, higher technical skill, and that education 
of mind and character which it is the object of our Training CoU^ges 
to promote. 

METHODS OF TEACHING— ANALYSIS. 
Analjnsis is the method of resolution or decomposition, by which 
ideas, sentences, arguments or subjects are separated into their 
elements. This process is necessary for the purpose of communi- 
cating knowledge in a simple and effective form, and is the opposite 
of synthesis. The difference between the two methods may be 
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iUnstrated in this way, — a watch is an instrument complete in its 
structure, and hence to obtain a complete idea of the thing — watch, 
we must gain a knowledge of its parts. This may be done in two 
ways, we may observe it as a whole, and then observe its analysis 
or decomposition, listening at the same time to explanations of the 
stnieture of its te^ous peats and their uses, and by this means gain 
the complete idea of a watch. We may, however, gain the same 
complete idea in another way ; we may observe the process of con- 
stniction, how each part is fitted m its proper place, and is made to 
perform by its relations an assigned Action, till the whole shall 
have been framed and made to do service as a timejceeper. The first 
would be IJie method of analysis, the latter synthesis. 

It is an admitted fiiet, that but little either in the subjects or 
instrument of instruction is found in a ^simple form. Take any of 
the subjects of instruction, as Beading, Arithmetic, Geography, or 
Language, and it is evident that they can only be taught when 
decomposed into their «l»nents, and these elements are made to take 
some natural or convenient arrangement. Again, take the subject 
of a simple reading lesson ; in this, too, tiiere exists the same neces- 
sity for resolution, that there may be gained an intelligence of its 
terms and seutences, before there can be an apprehension of it as a 
whole. I^ow this necessity is the greater, as the majority of words 
are symbols of general conceptions, terms growing out of the use of 
the ^ulty of abstraction and a subsequent generalization. Thus 
tlie predicable tree is itbe symbol of a general conception, and to 
obtain a complete idea of aU. that is signified under that tetia» it 
must be analysed, or submitted to what logicians call '' division." 
As the physical element of a tree, we should have root, trunk, 
branches, leaves, and fruit, and these again admit of frirther 
analysis; and tiie idea of a tree cannot be said to be perfect, till it 
is made to include the apprehension of its parts. 

To a cultivated mind, suck analysis may be altogether unnecessary, 
but it must be borne in mind, especially by Teachers, that a child is 
a being but of yesterday, whose opportunities of observati(m have 
been but limited, and even supposing that power to have been pro- 
perly trained and exercised, the child's notions will be more of gen- 
erals than particulars. Besides childDsn are not only physically, 
but mentally immature ; we never expect the child to possess the 
physical power and energy of the man, so neither may we expect of 
them the mental power of a trained adult mind. Their powers of 
apprehension and mental digestion are such as befit their age, and it 
is with things as they are that Teachers have to operate. Since 
then children have but a limited measure of mental power, and as 
-we have seen the subject and the instrument of instruction are 
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alike diffiouU^ the couclnsion is evident, the difficalties must be 
resolyed and thuB brought within the reach of their powers of oom- 
prehenaion. Ibis is done by anaLysig, when ekilfiiUy applied. 

The Praotiee of the Method of Analysifl is of two kinds : Analy- 
sia in preparation, and Analysts in teaching. 

1 . Anaiym in preparation. Complete branehas of instniotion are 
mostly analysed ready to tbe Teacher's hand, such for instance are 
Arithmetic, Language, Writing, Yooal Husic, and Model Drawing. 
In these and other subjects tiie Analysis is more or leas complete, 
still there are few eicamples of an analysis so complete, as to leave 
nothing for the Teacher to do. In £Eict, it is hardly possible to do 
so, as the extent of the decomposition must depend on the gtade of 
children under instruction. The subjects of Yocal Music and Model 
Drawing are said to be among the best examples of analysia we have 
for teaching purposes in elementary schools. 

The int»)duction, witbin these last few years, of what axe tedh- 
nioally known as Gallery or CoUective Lessons, has thrown on the 
Teacher a necessity for cultivating oomaderable skill in the prepaza* 
tory anal]^ of the subjects to be taught. A few such lessons have 
been pubHshed, but not in suficient number to ofSsr anythmg like 
an opportunity of selection, and if it were so, periiaps it would be 
a loss rather Ihan a gain, as a Teacher will in every case be better 
prepared to give a lesson after having provided his own matter, and 
made his own antdytic arrangement. In TnnlfiTig a preparatory 
analysb the Teacher should be careful to arrange tiie matter logi- 
cally, that it may not be defaced with '' cross divisons." The more 
natursl the divisions are, the more easily and e&etivelj will the 
work of teaching be done. Perhaps one of the greatest faults in 
preparitig notes for OoUective Teaching is the extreme analjrsis of 
the subject^ the result of which is the introduction of a number of 
minute particulars, which tend to embarrass the Teacher, confase 
the cbildnen, and thoroughly obscure the main points of the lesson. 
Begard shoiild be had to the time to be devoted to the lesson and the 
analysis in reference thereto. It wiU be sufficient barely to mention 
here that the matter thus analysed and arranged, is given, syntheti* 
cally ; how, belongs to the subject of another paper. 

2. Analff^is w teaching. It would &r exceed the limits of these 
few paragraphs to enter upon the various applioations of tbds method 
in the practice of teaching. It must suffice, therefore, to give a 
jfew remarks to the analysis of a Beading Lesson, pr^erriBg to notice 
tiliis applicatL(m of it, as being more extensively useful in tiiat fnnn, 
than in any other. 

The necessity for analysis in connexion with the 1^^wl»«g Leason 
arises out oi the circumstance, that the matter for iivuihing is a 
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giTen subject, presented as a whole, and in a detemiinate fomi; 
hence to get children to have an intelligence of its nieamng, it must 
be decomposed, carrying out the anal3rtic process till the elements 
are reached, and fairly within the children's comprehension. The 
valae to be attached to the analysis of a reading lesson is of the 
highest kind ; as after school-days are over, the main, almost the 
only means of farther instruction with the majority, will be the 
book. How valuable then to have formed in the child the habit of 
analysing sentences, and looking beyond the symbols for the ideas 
they profess to convey. 

A complete analysis of a Beading Lesson consists of two perfectly 
distinct courses ; the subject-matter of the lesson, and the language 
in which it is couched. 

1. The anafysis of the suhfeet-matter. This embraces (a) Interro- 
gation, to leani the condition of the child's mind, as to his know- 
ledge of the subject ; to break down difficult ideas, that in their 
elements they may find a ready entrance ; and to ascertain that the 
idea is really received, (b) Mental composition, the knowledge of 
the power of individual words ; and (c. The substance of the passage 
re-produced in the children's own words, as a test of the correctness 
of their conceptions of entire sentences, and to train to facility in 
expressing their own conceptions. 

2. The anafyns of the language in which the lesson is couched. This 
part includes, (a) The grammar ; obtaining by analysis, the classifi- 
cation of words with the principal laws which regulate their modifi- 
cations and their relations, (b) The etymology in which ti/ew of the 
more important derivatives are taken up individually and decomposed 
so as to show their roots, prefixes and affixes, their relations to others 
of the same class, and their exact meaning in the connexion in which 
they are found in the lesson. 

It may be profitable to observe here, that a mere analysis of a 
reading lesson is but a part of a Teacher's duty ; the purpose being 
to reduce to elements, that in their simpHcity they may be readily 
received. To leave a lesson merely analysed is to leave a subject in 
fragments, for a knowledge of the meaning of words and sentences 
does not in any way necessitate a knowledge of the subject as a 
whole ; hence, after an analysis, the whole of the elements require 
a synthetical reconstruction, a method to be treated of in a separate 
form. 

It may hardly be necessary to say, that the analytic process in 
ordinary cases is carried on by putting such a series of questions as 
shall, by carefully graduated steps, break down the whole into its 
elements, and that in doing so very considerable skill is necessary 
that the questions may be put in a logical order, otherwise the mind 
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of the cliild becomes confused, the link is broken which should con- 
nect the steps together, and the farther the process is carried the 
more confusion ensues, till at last there exists in the child's mind no 
connexion between the first and last steps in the series. Hence, 
when an. analysis is extensive, care should be taken by brief re- 
capitulations, to keep the suiccessive steps clearly and visibly in the 
child's understanding in an unbroken connexion. 

OlS^ TEACHD^G TO SPELL. 

The words of the English language are seldom spelt according to 
their sounds, and hence arises the apparent necessity of teaching to 
spell. But whether this necessity be not more apparent than real 
may admit of question ; although the fact that many persons, in 
other respects well instructed, do not spell correctly may be ui^ged 
to shew that teaching to spell is essential. Yet this is rather an 
evidence of the inefficiency of existing modes, than of their neces- 
sity. Correct spelling ought to be obtained rather as the result of 
other studies, than of the dull, irksome, unintellectual custom of 
committing to memory mere lists of words. • 

Thq art of correct spelling is to be attained in just the same way 
as the art of fluent reading ; this is the result of making the child's 
eye familiar with the words, and the more familiar words are to the 
eye, the greater, except in cases of physical defect, is the fluency of 
the reading. If it were necessary to prbVe this, we might refer to 
the pause which even the best readers make, when they meet with 
a word to which their eye has not been accustomed. 

Correct spelling is chiefly of valti6 in writing, and its attainment 
can only be secured by making words as they are toriiten, familiar to 
the eye ; familiarity vriih. umtten words being as essential to correct 
spelling, as familiarity with printed words is to fluent reading. 
Hence to secure it, there shoiQd be much practice in writing so that 
the eye may became familiar witti written composition. TMb, we 
believe, joined with extensive rea&ig, is the only means of in- 
suring a correct orthography. 

Correct orthography may vel^ easily be obtained incidentally, as 
the result of written abstl^cts of lessons, or composition on familiar 
objects; or by directing the attention of the children during tlie 
reading lesson to words peculiar in their structure or differing in 
sound and spelling, and requiring them to be produced, written on 
their slates, at the close of the lesson. 

But the methods adopted must vary with the status of the child. 

In the lo'vs-est section it is a good plan to take each word of the 
Beading Lesson, and, as the children spell it, for the Teacher to 

" it on the black-board, and let them copy it on their slates. 
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In the middle section, the Beading lesson should be dictated to the 
children. But instead of submitting the slates to the inspection 
either of the Teacher or of a Monitor, which is a sacrifice of time 
as useless as it is unnecessary, we would recommend that after each 
sentence is written, the children should exchange slates, and pro- 
ceed to spell each word as. it has been written by his neighbour; the 
mistakes to be indicated by holding out the hand, and the 
mis-spelt word written on the black-board and copied on the other 
side of the slate by aM the children ; this column of corrected words 
to be submitted for inspection at the close of the lesson. 

In addition to this mode, we find good results in this section from 
permittmg the children to copy from their Reading lesson, ^ thus 
familiarizing the eye at once with the printed as well as the'^writteii 
form. In flie highest section we recommend the pen to be substi- 
tuted for the pencil, and the book for the slate, as a somewhat 
extended experience has convinced us that slate- writing, valuable as 
an introduction, is not sufficient to ensure perfect correctness. In 
this section abstracts of every lesson should be required. 

fiut while we recommend these methods during the ordinary 
working of the School, we place more reliance on the Composition 
exercise developed in the " Suggestive Hints for Secular Instruction," 
by the Dean of Hereford. The home exercises on this plan . when 
produced each morning in the different classes, are to be submitted 
to the inspection of the Teachers, and the errors are made the sub- 
ject of conversation between the Teacher and his children, and sub- 
sequently re-produced in their correct form. 

QiE TEACHING AEITHMETIG. 

No. V. 
In the eighth number we laid down the principle which farms the 
foundation of almost every rule in fractions — that every firaotion is not 
altered in value when its numerator and denominator are either mvUipUed 
or divided by the same qiiantity. If this principle is understood, the 
rule of addition and subtraction will be seen to be nothing more 
than a simple application of it. 

I am required to add 5 and f together. To do this, I must first 
ascertain how many fourths are contained in 5, that I may then add 
them to the 3 fouiihs expressed by the symbol f . Now — 

6 5x4 20 

^l"'lx4~4 

by the principle first laid down. Our sum therefore stood thus— 

3 20 3 23 

5 + - = ~ -h - = ~ 

4 4 4 4 
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The same method must be followed, however many fractions there 
may be. I must in no case add the numerators (or numberersj to- 
gether until I hare by some means made the denominators ^t. e, the 

fractional parts which require to be numbered) alike. 

2 2 1 
Ex. 8- + - + - 

3 4 5 

The first being of the same value as V» the sum may be represented 

l^+i+i. The first object must be to make them all of the same 

denominator, without, of course, altering their real values. Looking 

now only at the first two fractions, if I multiply the 3 by the 4 and 

the 4 by the 3 we shall in each case have 12, and the fractions will 

stand — 

11 2 

+ 

3x4 4x8 

but in order to prevent the alteration of the value of the whole 

fraction in each case, we must multiply the numerator by the same 

quantity by which we multiplied the denominator and the fractions 

become — 

11 (X 4) 2x2 

+ 

3 (X 4) 4x3 

and the origmal simi stands thus — 

11 (X 4) 2 (X 3) 1 44 6 I 

+ + - or — + — + - 

3 (X 4} 4 (X 3} 5 12 12 5 

I^ow before we can add all tm-ee fractions together, we must by the 
same method reduce them all to the same denominator. In other 
words, we must multiply the denominators of the first two frractions, 
which are now alike, by the 5, and the 5 by the common denominator 
of the first two, viz., 3x4. And since we must always multiply 
the numerator by the same quantity with which we multiply tiie 
denominator, the sum stands thus — 

11 (X 4 X 6) 2 (X 8 X 5) 1 (X 3 X4) 

+ + 

3 (X 4 X 6) 4 (X 3 X 5) 5 (x 3 x4) 

220 30 12 262 131 

60 60 60 60 "^ 30 

Hence the rule — For the additumofttvo or more Jraetions, reduce them 
first to the same denominators. This may be always done by the above 
method, though by inspection we may discover a shorter way. Thus — 

1 1 1 (X 3) 1 3 1 4 2 

- + - = + - = -+- = - = . 

2 6 2(X3) 6 6 6 6 3 

The rule for subtraction is precisely the same, tiie nature of the 
«V8e requiring us to subtract the nimierator of the subtrahend frt>m 
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that of the minuend instead of adding, remembering always first to 
reduce every fraction to the same denominator, whether there be two 



or more. 



NOTES OF LESSONS. 
ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

No. III. 

JERUSALEM. 
Psalm xlvjii. 1—3. 



Of all the places in the Holy Land, 
none excite so much interest, or have 
connected iHrith them so many engrossing 
associations as its capital, Jerusalem. 
The capital of a country embodies the 
very character of that country ; hence 
Jerusalem, as ^e capital, would be 
linked with the object for which Pales- 
tine had been selected as the residence 
of God's peculiar people, (see Lesson I., 
and revise,) and hence we might infer 
that it also would be a chosen place. 
It was so. I. Kings, xi., 32. 

I. lU early history. 

The notices are few and scattered. It 
is supposed to have been fotmded by 
Melchizedec. Gen.xiv.l8. It was the 
scene of tiie offering of Isaac. Gen. 
xxii. 2. Also 2 Chron. iii. 1. In the 
time of Joshua it was in the possession 
of the Jebusites, Josh. xv. 63. and was 
known as Jebusi, as well as by the 
name of Jerusalem. Josh, xviii. 16. 
It was, with ^e exception of the 
strong-hold of Mount Zion, wrested 
&om them by the tribe of Judah. 
Judges i. 8. It became a part of Ben- 
jamin's possessions, Josh, xviii. 28 ; 
and was subsequently made the capital 
of the country by Bavid. 2 Samuel 
V. 6 — ^9. 

II. It was th$ scene of the special 
worship of Ood. 

It was chosen, 

1. As the repository of the Ark of the 
Covenant (I Chron. xv. 1 — 4) and of the 
Law, The two tables of stone and the 
original books of Moses were placed in 
the Ark. Deut xxxi. 24—26. 

2. For Sis worship^ — for that special 
worship, which was designed to keep 
Israel in remembrance of the great 
design of their existence as a separate 



people, to make a profound impression 
on their minds of the evil of sin, and 
to keep alive the hope of a Messiah. 
This special worship for the whole peo- 
ple occurred three times a year. Deut. 
xvi. 16. 

III. It is remarkable for its associa- 
tions with our blessed JRedeemer, 

Though our Saviour is only recorded 
to have made five visits to this place, 
yet here some of His most remancable 
discourses were delivered, and in it, or 
its vicinity, some of His most splendid 
miracles performed; while the most 
thrilling recollections are connected 
with the brook Ce^on, the garden of 
Gethsemane, the Dolorous way,Calvary, 
and the Moimt of Olives. 

IV. It was a type of the Church of 
God. 

1. As such it wets the place of His 
^fecial presence. Here were the Temple, 
tiie Ark, and the Shechinah. 

2. As a type, tt was emblematie of the 
Churches security. It was well secured; 
on three of its sides it had a deep val- 
le;^, known as those of Jehoshai^at, 
HTixmom, and Gihon. It was surround- 
ed also by moimtains. Bmlt on hills, 
surrounded by valleys, and these again 
by mountains, it presented an appear- 
ance of compactness and security, 
which excited the admiration of aU 
beholders. Ps. cxxii. 3. Ps. cxxv. 
1 — 2 Lament, iv. 12. It was weU 
adapted then as an emblem of tiiat 
security which is promised to the 
Church. Matt. xvi. 18. 

3. Of its beauty. Lament, ii. 15. 
And the Church is to be presented to 
God without spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing. Rev. xxi. 2, 23. 

G. 
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ON THE FLOOD. 



I. Obtain from the children some ac- 
count of the nature, causes, and con- 
sequences of an ordinary flood. 

II. Picture out elliptically the circum- 
stances connected with the universal 
deluge. 

III. Draw out the lessons to be derived. 
I. Causes — Heavy rains, breaking 

down of embankments, and the melt- 
ing of snow. Consequences — The 
destruction of property, and sometimes 
of life. 

II. — Picture out to the children a 
venerable and aged man working upon 
a structure of huge proportions — a rude 
kind of ship or vessel. As he labors 
from day to day his neighbours collect 
in crowds to mock and deride him. 
Some pity his credulity ; others inter- 
rupt his labors : still he toils on un- 
mindful of their mockery. Ever and 
anon he pauses in his work to warn 
his hearers of the impending wrath of 
an angry God. The aged patriardi 
and his sons shudder at their blasphemy 
and weep for their fate. The long-ex- 
pected day has now arrived: within 
the limits of the Ark are assembled 
birds and beasts of every kind. The 
patriarch and his children are also 
there. The Lord has closed upon them 
the door of the Ark, and all within is 
hushed. Suddenly the noise of the 
rushing of water breaks upon their 
ears: the cries of drowning mortals 
rise high and clear above the war of 
the surjpiuig deluge. Without is one 
scene of confusion: the husband for- 
sakes his wife, and the mother the 
child of her bosom. Each one's exer- 
tions are made in his own behalf. 
Many turn with anxious face towards 
the Ark and try in vain to reach it ; 
they £aIL down and are overwhelmed. 
Others gain the rocks and mountains 
and find there a fancied security. The 
vessel floats upon the tempestuous sea 
of waters, and the cries of the sufferers 
are less frequent. (Here produce a 
picture of the scene.) The patriarch, 
his sons, and their wives fall upon tiieir 
knees in silent thankfulness. 



Months have elapsed and still the 
Ark floats upon the bosom of the 
waters. As they subside it rests upon 
the top of a high mountain. From 
the window a raven is set forth, which 
rests upon the carcases and returns to 
the Ark no more. A dove ( emblem of 
peace) is also sent out, which returns 
to thehandof the patriarch. Again itis 
sent forth, and in the evening it somes 
back carrying in its ^utJa a leaf 
plucked from the olive tr^. At length 
the earth is dry, and the voice of 
Jehovah calLs upon the people to issue 
^orth. The Ark is again empty ; and 
around an altar (whereon are laid birds 
and beasts of various kinds) stand the 
greteful familv. The smoke of the 
affering rises neavenwards, while the 
vcice of God comforts the worshippers 
with the assurance that the waters of 
a flood shall never again spread over 
the face of the whole earth. 

Obtain from the children the names 
of the persons in the ark, the date of 
the deluge, and the length of time 
Noah and his family remained in the 
ark. 

III. Draw out the Lessons. 

1. The Ark is typical of Christ's 
Church. Noah and his family found 
safety there : we a^e safe if in Christ 
and in union with His Church. 

Though destructioii walk aronnd us, 

Though the arrow past us fly, 
Angel guards tram Thee surround us, 

We are safe if Thou art nigh. 
Though the night he dark and dreary, 

Darkness cannot hide fh>m Thee ; 
Thou art He who (never weary) 

Watchest where Thy people be. 

2. The destruction of mankind was 
a punishment for their sins. **Your 
sins will find you out." 

3. A timely repentance would haye 
saved them. See the case of Nineveh : 
God said upon the repantancc of 
the inhabitants of that city, *"* Shall 1 
not spare Nineveh, that great city?" 

4. If we neglect God's warnings, 
He will send upon us a swift destruc- 
tion. "My Spirit shall not always 
strive with man." 

6. The depravity of mankind was 
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the oonsequeace of the intermaxriages 
of the sons of God with the daughters 
of men. From this we learn the 
danger attendant upon associating with 
those who lead ungodly lives. 

6. Noah and his family returned 
thanks to God upon quitting the Aik. 
So let us cYer be mindful of His good- 
ness in delivering us from the sorrow 
and ruin of sin and giving us the light 
of the Gospel. 



Review the lesson briefly^ and call 
upon the children to adduce examples 
of persons mentioned in Scripture, 
whose sins called forth a remarkable 
display of God's power. Tell them 
that recordsoftheflood have been found 
among tiie Chinese, the Indians, and 
others to whom the Bible was unknown. 
Let them draw from this a proof of the 
truth of Scripture. A. J. B, 

Boabury. 



HEAT-EX 

Distinguish between heat as a r^al 
substance which enters into or passes 
out of a body, and mere properties 
such as color. 

Proceed to explain the effects of heat 
or caloric when it enters any substance. 

1. Expansion. Solids, liquids and 
gases all suffer expansion by ?ieat. 

Prove this by experiments. Take a 
piece of iron with an aperture into 
which a rod made of the same material 
exactly fits. Make it red hot and it 
will be found too large ; vhen cool, it 
will once more fit. 

Again in the case of liquids. A child 
cannot fail to have observed that the 
kettle, if placed on the fire, quite fiill, 
will run over long before it boils. 

A bladder imperfectly filled with 
air and tied at the neck will fill 
out when placed near the fire, and 
again shrink when removed. 

A flask with a long neck, having a 
little water in the neck is inverted and 
placed in a vessel of water. Place the 
bulb near heat when the expanded air 
will force out the water, which will re- 
turn upon the removal of the flame. 



PANS I ON. 

II. In air and all gases, expansion 
varies directly as the ammmt &f heat^ 

Not so with water. The rule holds 
when the temperature is above 40^ 
(i e.) water condenses more and more 
down to that point. Below 40® how- 
ever, the opposite rule holds. Water 
then expands. Mark the beauty and 
usefulness of this exception. By ex- 
panding, water becomes ice at 32®, 
floats, and acting as a blanket prevents 
the entire body of water becoming one 
mass of ice. The opposite rule would 
have impeded navigation and the flow 
of all water through canak or pipes. 

Exp. Two thermometers, one filled 
with water, the other with spiiits, will 
illustrate this peculiar law. Place the 
bulbs in melting snow. The spirit will 
sink to 32®— -the water will fall to 40® 
and then begin to rise, thereby proving 
its new expansive power. 

Try the intelligence of the class by 
asking why our water pipes are so 
often burst in winter? Why a mass 
of ice floats instead of sinking to the 
bottom? 



EXAMINATION FOR^ CERTIFICATES. 



We offered, in a former number, 
some ERiggestions to those Masters who 
wish to prepare themselves for the 
General Examination for Certificates. 
We resume this subject; and we 
would repeat that a Candidate should 
rather seek to acquire thoroughness and 
minute accuracy in the elementary 
subjects than to take in a wide and 
loose amount of information. 



It is important to observe that many 
candidates witii fair attainments, fail 
in the exposition of their information. 
It is not enough to read for ^ese 
examinations ; candidates should 
habituate themselves to express their 
knowledge with ease and perspicuity, 
and answers should be written to 
examination papers which have been 
previously proposed. The style of an 
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answer tells much about the candidate ; 
and will neoesaarily afPect an ezaminer^s 
estimate of its merit. What seems to 
be wanted is a correct, terse, and com- 
prehensiye mode of expression. 

We will suppose our reader (for we 
wish these remarks to be as practical 
as possible), seated with his examina- 
tion papers before him. He will fint 
haye to select that question in each 
section which he can master best, and 
be careful to ascertain its exact scope. 
He may next rapidly analyze his 
answer within his mind, and ^rhaps 
jot down on rough paper the mam &cts 
or points which need to be brought out. 
These, with such collateral information 
as seems to come within the range of 
the answer, will next be put together 
on his paper ; and he should seek, on 
the one hand, to avoid that extreme 
conciseness which would make his in- 
formation appear meagre and frag- 
mentary, and would render the com- 
position bald and imperfect: — and, on 
the other hand, that wordiness and 
amplification which would dilute its 
strength and prevent the facts which 
were adduced from being viewed in 
their due relations. 

We would recommend candidates to 
make a certain allotment of time for 
the preparatory study of each subject, 
and then to take up some examination- 
papers on the same subject which have 
been previously proposed at the annual 
examinations. It is probable that in 
many cases they would be able to obtain 
the assistance of friends who would 
set them similar questions, and review 
their answers. 

We shall now make a few remarks 
on the several subjects of examination 
which may assist candidates in theftr 
previous self-tuition. Two of these, 
— Holy Scripture and School Manage- 
ment have been already mentioned. 

The paper on Arxthmetie is one of 
much importance. Candidates should 
be able to explain its elementary pro- 
cesses in the way which would make 
them most intelligible to children, and 
to elucidate each successive step. 
Tate's Arithmetic will assist them in 



this point They should be acquainted 
with some of the most useful rules of 
mental arithmetic and be able to prove 
them as they would do to a class of 
children. Practical book-keeping 
should be studied in its pixncipu 
departments. 

Algebra. It will not be neoessaiy 
for candidates to work out all ti^e ex- 
amples on the different rules which 
may be ^ven in the Algebra they use 
when going through it for tiie first 
time. The proofs of rules for the 
multiplication and division of quantities 
with indices, of the G. C. Measure and 
L. C. Multiple, the extraction of the 
square root, &c. should be attended to ; 
examples in fractions and equatLona 
should often be worked. Some assis- 
tance from others will save mu:^ time 
in the study of this subject^ if it can 
be obtained. 

BucUd and Mensuration. The first 
of these subjects will well repay atten- 
tion in the case of many candidates, 
for, except in the deductions, every 
question which is set will be feaniliar 
to them. We recommend candidates 
to write out their propositions as tiEuy 
are presented in Pott's £nclid. 

In Mensuration, the proofis of Hie 
rules should be acquired. In Tate^a 
Mensuration he will find a compendium, 
of Trigonometry which will be suffi- 
cient for his purpose. But we do not 
recommend candidates to expend time 
on the higher mathematics, unless they 
are well acquainted with the elementary 
subjects andarereadingratherfor a class 
than a certificate. In our opinion it 
would be well if the examination 
papers contained less of high analysis, 
and if some questions on me Natural 
History Sciences were substituted in 
its stead. At present ihere is no induoe- 
ment given to the candidates at tiie 
general Examination, or to students at 
tiie Normal OoHeges to study the 
latter. 

We wiU add, in our next number, 
a few remarks on those subjects whidi 
have not yet been notieed, and mean- 
while subjoin a list of text-booloi which 
appear most adapted to the wante of 
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cauididaies. 

Hciy Seripturi. Cdmbtidge Analyfdfl^ 
NichoU's Help, &c. 

School Management^ Method, 4r^.— 
StoVs Training System; Dawes* 
StigsestiT&Hinte; WiUm's £dncati(»i 
6f the People. 

ulrithmetie. — ^Tate, Colonso, Hunter. 

SwUd, — ^Potts. Alg^ra» — Colenso. 

Menturationy HVigonemetrff. — Tate, 
xnirraoL 

JPhytiedl Si^mtm^. — Soottiah School 
Book Association ; CSomstock; Joyce. 



OeograpHy^, — Hughes ; Oomwell ; 
Sullivan. 

Otammar^ and JSLiatory of the Zdn- 
$fMge, — Pupil Teacher's Grammar. 
I BngKah ^tiffoty.— -Ince's Outlines ; 
l^arr; Ofiiiiitiail Knowledge Socie^s 
School History. «^ 

Attronomy, — ^Moseley ; Beid ; Tate ; 
Tate's Meehaniee and Tate's JHf. CM- 
euku will also be useAil. 

LUurgify S^e. Tract 3 for Pupil 
Teachers. Tract hy Christian Siiow- 
ledge Society. 



SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 



** The school tfoeounts, which are re- 
quired, are by no means of a eomplez, 
or difficult character, or at all sucn as 
to demand for their correct keeping any 
great sacrifice of labour or attention ; 
on the contrary, they are in themselves 
Very simple, and could^ I believe, be at 
all times kept in a fit state Ibr inspection 
by the expenditure of a very small 
amount of care on thepaxt of the teachers 
And I have now some confidence that 
this care will not be witU^eld, and that 
in fhtnre thev will be so kept as to af- 
ford true aid to him whose business 
leadB him to consult them. TheBegister 
and Beport Book should be kept fltBy 
according to their respective heacbngs, 
and in «/rii0f conformi^ with the printed 
directions by which they are prefiaced ; 
the dasB rolls again should be duly 
closed at tile end of each quarter, by 
havinji; entered, in the two columns to 
the right, tiie days of attendance or 
non-attendance wr each child re- 
spectively , and when closed, should be 
neatly bound up together, and witii 
those tiiat preceded them, carefully pre- 
served fbr fh.tuTe reference. 

** It might seem, but for the inatten- 
tion hitherto paid to tiie matter, almost 
needless to remark, that it is of the very 
fizst importance that the statistics of our 



schools should tt &r as possible be 
scrupulously exact — free from all sus- 
picions of negligence, management, or 
trick — and, in short, so characterised by 
perfect sood fkith in all their details, as 
to be luoroughly titistworthy. Else, 
how are we to know, and surely we 
ou^t to know, what is the true state of 
education among Usf to what extent it 
has been- difiused among our people, 
and in what kiiid^ its present short- 
comings and defects, and the remedies 
likely to ifemdve them ? For example, 
it is evident that liie average age at 
which chndren commeuce to attend 
school, and tiiat at which they leave oS, 
witii the time actually spent by them 
under tiie eye of their instructor, are 
three elements absolutely necessary to 
be known by all those who are called 
upon either to frame suitable measures 
for the education of a people, or, when 
framed, wiselv to direct their adminis- 
tration. Let but one of these elements 
matmallly vary, then tt> too must the 
whole course of instruction— -books, 
subjects, and methods ; for it is obvious 
tiiat a population whose children should 
remain but a very shortperiod at school, 
say some ten or thirteen months, and 
that only durinff their tenderest years, 
and one whose duldren should be lb*—' 
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to remain treble or quadruple that time, 
and that too up to years of riper youth, 
would require very different treatment 
at the hands of the legislatuie in eyeir- 
thing pertaining to education. In the 
one case the studies of the pupUs might 
properly be Both varied and compre- 
hensiye, and such aa to demand renned 



and extensive culture in the teachers 
selected, while in the other the in- 
struction given would be necessarily so 
limited to the simplest elements of 
knowledge, os to require for its commu- 
nication men of humble views rather 
than large attainments." — Export of 
Irish JEdtteation Board, 



THE CONCBPTIVE FACULTY. 



** What is termed the 'Use of the 
Globes,' and which, if we are speaking 
of early education, might be called the 
abuse of them, affords another instance 
of that mistaken practice which, while 
it offends nature, actually shuts out in- 
telligence from all but the most actively 
intefiectual minds. Instead of placing 
before the learner, in the first place, the 
palpable, visible, and picturesque facts 
of physical astronomy, and physical 
geography, and which fe^ children 
woiUd fau to listen to with delight; the 
Teacher, book in hand, or forcing the 
book into the hands of the leamer,amicts 
him in some such style as this — *The 
Golures are two great circles, imagined 
to. intersect eachoth^r at right angles in 
the poles of the world: one of them passes 
through the solstitial, and the other 
through the equinoctial point of the 
ecliptic, whence the first is denominated 
the solstitial, and the second the equi- 
noctial colure. This last determines 
the equinoxes, and tiui former the sol- 
stices,' &c. &c. Such is the style in 
which mere children are sometimes in- 
troduced to the sciences, and thus are 
alienated from subjects in which they 
might have found pleasure. The par- 
agraph just cited oocurs on only the 
sixth page of a much-used school book, 
and if rendered into Dutch or Chinese, 
would scarcely prove less beneficial to 
thousands of those who, in their sor- 
rowful school days, learn, repeat, and 
instantiy afterwards forget it. It is not 
that the technical parts of the sciences 



should not be learned ; but they should 
be kept out of sight until after the mind 
has Income familiar with the visible 
realities to which they relate. A des- 
cription of the earth, combining many 
topicSf separately treated of in five or 
six sciences — that is to say, astronomy, 
geography, geology, hydrography, mi- 
nersdogy, meteorology, and, to some 
extent, natural history, affords as good 
an opportimity as we can anywhere find 
for calling the Conceptive faculty into 
play, and for enriching it with splendid 
ideas. What we want, in the training 
of this faculty, is to accustom the mind 
to stretch out from the boundary of 
things actually seen, and to give itself 
a sort of intellectual ubiquity, by that 
effort which realizes remote scenes as 
analagous to surrounding objects ; and 
yet as unlike them. A child is to be 
led on, until ho breaks over his home 
horizon ; he is to be exercised and in- 
formed until he can wing his way, north 
or south, east or west ; and can show, 
in apt and vivid language, that his ima- 
gination has actually taken the leap, 
and has returned — ^whether it be from 
the tempest-rocked Hebrides, or the 
ice-bound northern ocean ; from the red 
man's wilderness of the West, or from 
the steppes of central Asia ; from the 
teeming swamps of the Anuuson, or 
from the sirocco deserts of Africa, or 
from the tuflcd islets of the Pacific^ 
or from the heaving flanks of Etna, or 
the marbled shores of Greece."— Tay- 
lor's Home Education, 
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C0REE8P0NDENCE. 

To the Hditar of the *' Tapers for tie Sehoolnuuiter*' 

Sir, — ^Woald any one of your nnmeroos readen, who is a'suooessftil Teacher of Writing 
kindlv communicate the result of his experience and method in teaching so necessary a 
brancn of Education. I auppoee sim^ Uie use of ruled oopy4)ook8. 

In a school of moderate attainments, where the average age is low, and the books are 
supplied by the Committee, what number per, cent, should write on paper. 

H. EYERS. 



lb the Editor of the ^^Fdperafor the Sehdohnaster,** 

Sua, — ^I should be yery thankAil to anj of your correspondents who wonld favour me with 
the best method for teaching a' mixed class of boys. The School is a mixed one of boys and 
girls ; and in the morning tney are fogpether, but in the aftemoon. thejr are separate— the 
girls are at needlework. Then the fbrst class is made up of the Ist, ^d, and 3rd classes 
which, of course, vary much. 

I remain, yours, &e., 

January 0th, 1852. A PyPIL^EACHER. 



CHALK MAP DRAWING. 
lb the Editor of the ^^Faperafor theSehoolmaater, 



ft 



Snt,— In answer to the request made in your January number on the subject of Chalk 
ICap Drawing, I beg to submit the following as the result of considerable experience :— 

In the first year of my apprenticeship as Pupil-Teacher, I received instructions on this 
important element of a PnpiL'Teaoher's education. Hie first thing to be done in learning to . 
draw a map firom memory, is to construct some plain figure, the angles of which should mil, 
when apphed to the map, on some of the principal features of the land. Experience how- 
ever, has taught a great deal with respect to the choice of figures to be used. At first it waa 
a practice with me (and my fellow pupil-teachers too), to use a triangle to assist in drawing 
lagland ; in which the angles fe U upon Berwiok-an-35ireed, Land's End, and North Foreland. 
Similarly a rhomboid was used for Ireland. But here a diMculty was found in drawing the 
figure intended to cusisi; the result has been, tiiat the pupu-teachers of the school in which 
I teach, have abandoned the use of those irregular figures for squares ; although, in some 
instances, a triangle in connection with a square may be made available ; in which case the 
sides of me triangle are easily determined, as they may be made to bear a d^nite proportion 
to those of Ihe square. Numerous other points besides these on the angles may also be 
accurately detennined, by being one-half, (me-third, one-fourth along the sides of the 
square. England affords us an example in which a triangle in connection with a square 
renders great assistance ; the sides of the triangle being eaual to those of i^e square. A 
square and equilateral triangle constructed upon a line joinmg the Northern extremity of 
Cardigan Bay and the North W^t comer of Norfolk, gives a frame work upon which a pupil 
niay soon learn to draw England with all its counties ; anything beyond this can of course 
be put in with ease. Placing this framework upon a map, the base of the triangle joining 
the points before-mentioned, the vertex of the triangle wfH fall Just below Berwick-on- 
Tweed, ^e south-west comer of the square Just below Plymouth Sound ; while the south- 
east corner marks nothing definitely. A few other important points are determined as 
follows:— Walney Isle in the point of bisection of the west side of the triangle ; Worm's 
Head on the point of hiseotion of the West side ef the square ; just opposite, the Thames, a 
little below the Half-way ; in the centre of the square, uie oorth-east comer of Wiltshire. 
But to enumerate all the points that may be strictly and accuraielif determined would be 
endless : they may be easily found by the pupil, and as easily remembered. 

Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, North America, Palestine and St Paul's Travels, a: 
done with squares exclusively. T. B. 
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GLASS LIST OF CANDIDATES FOB QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ChriUmatf 1861. (JS25.) 
CHELTENHAM TRAINING SCHOOL. 

(Maw DtoABTMBRT.) 

FkrttCltM, 

BMae,Wimam a 8. of I860 

Bethell, Samuel Calne Middle Sohool 

Biereton, Ebeoeser . . • • Ipswich, St demeBtrs 

Crow, If iUiam Lockwood N. S. 

DftYiMy Geor|;e •« .. •• Pembroke Dock N. S. 

GibflODy George Derby, Curzon Street N. S. 

Hmoook, John Q. S. of 1850 

Hsvding, Thomas . . . . Winohester, Central 

Haworth, James Q. S. of I860 

Makina, William Sheffield, St Mazf s 

Pritchaid, George . . . . Q. 8. of 1860 

Saunders, Heniy Q. S. of 1850 

The following Candidates would haTe obtained Queen's Sohdarships, but for 
the restriction on the number which the Training College was allowed to 
admit: 

^irat Clau.'--'W, White, G. Ayres, J. R. Rockett, J. Graham, J. B. Chiokf 
J. Bond, W. Smith, J. HOI, A. Cooper, F. Tucker, H. Edaor, £. T. Stephens, 
and T. C. Hatton. 

Second Cbuo,-^. Wood, H. Howard, F. Cole, W. H. Salome, J. Kay, and 
H. Robins. 



(Femalh Dbfabthbnt.) 

lint Olau SehQlarahip (£16 13s. 4d.) 

Chivers, Ann h Bo wood School 

Second CUus (£13 6s. 8d.) 

Baldwin, Emma Cheltenham, St. John's N. S. 

Blake, Mary Westbury, Heywood House S. 

Clarke, Marianne Gordon Square, AU Saints 

Clubb, Martha Baldwin's Gardens N. S. 
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GENEHAL BXAimrATION OP TEAINING SCHOOLS. 

0ERI8TMA8, 1861. 



(Malb Stvdbhts.) 

ENGLISH GBAMMAE AND THE 

HISTORY OP ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

(Qmtmmdfrom our Jmrnry Number,) 
Ssonoir III. 

Farapbraae oo6 of the followiiig ms- 
sages, and pexw the words printed in 
iSioet-T- 
1. 'JY» gmtlr •*•« to l«» with our part 

'And oii am wAol rqN»ri Vbefymt to 

HeaTcn; 
And, liow they mighi have \UiTne more 

w^Dome n«ff». ^ 

Their aiuniers fomi iwo* bmb «p«i ifliw 

cotf * 
If wifldom'B/n'md. her 6ttl ; if not, worst 

3. TM« eaend Hf Al* the lisping hshe pro- 

To be inhemU in Wm, by Heavtti's triU, 
For the protection of his innocence ; 
And the rude 6o#- wfto, haTing overpast 
The sinleae oft, by ooneoienGe is enroUeo, 
Tet mutinously *m<» his angry brow. 
And UfU his wlllal hand on mischief bent. 
Or turns the godlike fiujulty of speech 
To impious use— by process mdireot 
DeeUtrei his due, while he mAkes known 

his need. 

fTordnoorth.—E^curiion. 

• Le. Education. 
3. " They, who to states and goyer- 
nors of the oommonwealth direct their 
speech, high court of parliament! or, 
wanting such access in a private condi- 
tion, write that whidi they foresee may 
advance the public good; I suppose 
them, as at the heginning of no mean 
endeavour, not a little altered and 
moved inwardly in their minds ; some 
with doubt of what will be the success, 
others vrith fear of what will be the 
censure ; some with hope, others with 
confidence of what they have to speak. 
And me perhaps each of these disposi- 
tions, as the subject was whereon I en- 
tered, may at other tunes have afiGected; 
and, likely, might in these foremost 
expressions now also disclose which of 



them swayed most, but that the very 
attempt of this address thus made, and 
the thought of whom it hath recourse 
to, hath got the power within me to a 
passion, far more welcome than inci- 
dental to a pie&ce." 

MUion. — Arwpagitiem, 

EUCLID. 
SbotxonL 

1. If from the ends of the sides of a 
triangle there be drawn a straight line 
to a point witlmi the triangle, these 
ffKall be less than the other two sides of 
the triangle, but shall contain a greater 
angle. 

2. In any right angled triangle the 
square which is described on the side 
sub-tending the right angle is equal to 
the sum of the squares described upon 
the sides which contain the right an^le. 

3. If a straight line be divided into 
any two pavts, the squares of the whole 
line, and of one of me parts, are equal 
to twice the rectangle contained by the 
whole and that part, together with the 
square of the other part* 

Section II. 

1. If in a circle two straight lines 
cut one . anottier, which do not both 
pass through the centre, they do not 
bisect each other. 

2. The diameter is the greatest 
straight line in a circle ; and of aU the 
others, that which is nearer to the cen- 
tre is always greater than the one 
more remote : and the greater is always 
nearer to the centre than the less. ^ 

3. To inscribe a circle in a given 



square. 



Section III. 



1. In a right angled triangle, if a 
perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle to the base, the triangles on each 
side of it are similar to the whole 
triangle and to one another. 
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2. Equal triaaglray which haye one 
angle of the one equal to one angle of 
the other, have their sides about their 
equiU angles reciprocally proportional. 

3. Equiangular paraleUograms haye 
to one another the ratio which is com- 
pounded of &e ratios of their sides. 

Section IV. 

1. Upon a given base to describe an 
isosceles triangle equal to a given rect- 
angle. 

2. To find a point within a triangle, 
so that lines drawn to the angles shall 
divide the triangle into three equal 
parts. 

3. Show that the lines which hiseet 
the angles of a paralellogram fonn a 
rectangle. 

4. 'Die perpendiculars let fail from 
the three angles of any triangle on the 
opposite ndes, intersect each other in 

'the same point. 

MENSimATION. 
Section I. 

1. Prove the rule for determining 
the area of a triangle, having given 
the base and the perpendicular upon it 
firom the opposite angle. 

2. Prove the rule for finding the area 
of a triangle, having given the sides. 

3. Prove the formula for determining 
the volume of earth taken from an ex- 
cavation; known as the Prismoidal 
Formula: 

Section II. 

1. What is the area of a room 16 ft. 
7 in. long, and 13 ft. 5 in. wide ? Prove 
each step in the operation and inter- 
pret each in the result. 

2. There is a goblet of gold the price 
of which is £100. What would be the 
price of a similar goblet which would 
contain twice as much ? The thickness 
of the gold in the two goblets is to be 
the same. 

3. A circular ring is to be constructed 
with a givjen quantity of iron so as to 
have a given surface ; the section of 
the iron of the ring is to be square ; 
determine its dimensions. 



eATEOHISM, MTUEaY, AND 
CHURCH HISTORY. 

Section I. 

1. " What ia thy duty towards 
God?" 

Give Scriptural authority for each 
clause in answer to this question in the 
Catechism ; and explain the three last 
clauses as you would to a dasa in 
your School. 

2. " My good child, know this, that 
thou art not able to do these things of 
thyself, nor to walk in tiie command- 
ments of God, and to serve Him, with- 
out His special grace; which thou 
must learn at all times to call for by 
diligent prayer." 

Explain this passage j&om the Cate- 
chism, and show that it rests on the 
autiiorityof Qod'sword. 
SEcrnoN II. 

1. Write down the first six clauses 
of the General Confession, and^ve 
Scriptural illustrations of them. Why 
is it called the General Confession ? 
Why is the confession of sin propierly 
made the first act of public worship ? 

2. Into what foior principal parts is 
the Litai^y properly divisible: what 
supplications belong to these four parts 
respectively ? 

8. '* In all time of our tribulatioii ; 
in all time of our wealth ; in the hour 
of death, and in the day of judgment. 

Good Lord deliver us,'* 
Why need we pray for deliverance at 
these times; and what scriptural 
ground have we for hoping that our 
prayers will be heard ? 

Section III. 

1. What is recorded of the diffiision 
of Christianity in the first ages of the 
Church? 

2. Give some account of the perse- 
cutions of the primitive Church ? 

3. Give some account of the divi- 
sions or schisms of the early Church. 
Distinguish between a schism and a 
heresy. 

Section IV. 
1. Who were the most remarkable of 
the martyrs of the early Church ? Give 
a more particular account of one of 
them. 
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